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REFORMERS  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION. 

Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common  ;  An  account  op  the  Oei- 

GiN  AND  Progress  of  the  Institution,  and  its  influence 

UPON  Literature  and  Religion.^ 

By  B.  Sears,  D.  D.  President  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

Like  all  institutions  of  a  solid  character  and  of  a  permanent  in* 
fluence  upon  society,  that  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common, 
was  called  into  being  by  the  wants  of  the  age  and  of  the  country 
in  which  it  originated.  So  helpless  was  the  condition  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  individuals  in  the  middle  ages,  and  so  destitute  of  life 
the  scholastic  theology,  the  religion,  or  rather  the  superstitions  of 
the  church,  that  associations  for  mutual  relief,  and  for  spiritual  ed¬ 
ification  among  the  people  were  certainly  altogether  natural,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary.  The  communities  of  the  Beguins,  Beg- 
hards  and  Lollards,  which  were  the  first  essays  to  satisfy  those 
necessities,  had  originally  so  many  defects,  and  had,  moreover, 
so  far  degenerated  in  their  character  since  their  establishment, 
that  they  either  went  to  decay  of  themselves,  or  were  suppressed 
by  authority.  And  yet  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  causes 
which,  in  that  age  of  political  disorder  and  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
mption,  had  awakened  a  desire  for  such  fraternities,  continued  in 
their  unabated  strength.  Nowhere  did  the  dvil  disorders,  and,  at 

‘  The  substance  of  this  Article  is  taken  from  tlie  work  of  Ullmann  entitled 
Refonnatoren  vor  der  Reformation,  Vol.  11.  pp.  62 — 201.  The  work  itself  has 
been  reviewed  in  a  former  number. 
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the  same  time,  the  means  of  establishing  charitable  foundations, 
exist  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  north  of  Holland,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  self-protected,  but  flourishing  cities  of  Deventer,  Kamp- 
en  and  Zwoll ;  and  it  is  in  these  very  places  that  we  see  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  under  the  generous  support  of 
wealthy  Dutch  merchants,  spring  into  existence  and  flourish.  An 
additional  circumstance  which  gave  these  establishments  impor¬ 
tance  and  power,  was  that  they  supplied  a  third  necessity  of  the 
times,  which  proved  ultimately  to  be  of  more  account  than  mere 
physical  want  and  stood  side  by  side  in  importance  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Religion  of  the  heart,  I  mean  the  necessity  for  a  more 
unsophisticated  and  sound  intellectual  culture.  The  service  done 
to  humanity  in  the  schools  founded  by  this  Christian  fraternity  is 
now  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  influence  upon  the  learning  and  intelligence  of  the 
succeeding  age,  and  upon  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
people  at  large,  preparing  them  for  the  reformation  of  Luther  and 
Zuingle. 

The  founder  of  the  institution  of  the  Life  in  Common  was  Ge- 
rard  Groot,  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  and  popular  eloquence,  who 
felt  a  special  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  great  literary  attainments  ;  his  Latin  style  was  not 
very  classical ;  he  probably  did  not  understand  Greek  or  Hebrew 
at  all,  and  his  reading  appears  to  have  been  limited  chiefly  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  writers  on  canonical  law,  and  to  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  particularly  Augustine  and  Bernard.  Still  he  held  an 
honorable  place  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  theologian,  aud, 
what  was  most  important  of  all,  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
sound,  and  useful  knowledge.  He  might  have  been  a  more  learn¬ 
ed  man,  might  have  written  Latin  in  the  style  of  a  Poggius,  and 
have  possessed  the  philological  treasures  and  the  wit  of  an  Eras¬ 
mus,  and  yet  not  have  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  his  age  and 
of  posterity,!  as  he  actually  was  in  consequence  of  originating  the 
great  enterprise  of  popular  education.  Though  the  institution 
subsequently  outgrew  the  plan  of  the  founder,  and  under  such 
men  as  Agricola,  Alexander  Hegius  and  Johan  Wessel,  exceeded 
what  Gerard  ever  designed  or  distinctly  conceived,  still  to  him  be¬ 
longs  the  honor  of  having  originated  measures  which  proved  to 
be  an  unspeakably  great  public  blessing,  particularly  to  Germany 
and  Holland. 

*  Thomas  ^  Kempis  said  of  him  :  Nam  totam  hanc  patriam  nostram  vita, 
Terbo,  moribus  et  doctrina  illuminavit  et  accendit. 
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Gerard  Groot  was  bom  in  1340  at  Deventer,  where  his  father, 
Werner  Groot,  held  the  office  of  burgomaster.  He  had  a  slender 
constitution,  but  good  talents,  and  was  therefore  destined  to  a  lit¬ 
erary  profession.  After  his  preparatory  studies  were  ended,  he 
resorted  to  the  university  of  Paris,  then  the  most  distinguished  in 
Europe,  where  he  remained  from  1355  to  1358,  Philosophy  and 
dialectics  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  under  the  nominalist 
Buridan,  known  to  all  the  world  by  his  celebrated  dilemma  of  the 
ass  between  two  bundles  of  straw.  He  pursued  theology,  his  chief 
study,  in  the  Sorbonne,  for  many  centuries  the  most  renowned 
seat  of  that  science.  His  most  intimate  friend  at  Paris  was  Hen¬ 
ry  Eger,  twelve  years  older  than  himself,  afterwards  known  as  an 
author.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  Gerard’s  confessor.  In  his 
eighteenth  year,  young  Groot  returned  home  as  master  of  arts, 
but  was  soon  led,  by  his  thirot  for  knowledge,  to  resort  to  Cologne, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  still  further  and  became  teacher 
in  the  university. 

Belonging  as  he  did  to  a  family  of  rank,  he  received  several  ben¬ 
efices;  he  was  made  canon  of  Utrecht  and  also  of  Aix  La  Chapelle. 
Surrounded  with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  he  appeared  as  one  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  ordinary  career  of  a  worldly  minded  prelate.  He 
attended  public  entertainments,  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
wore  a  splendid  robe  and  a  girdle  ornamented  with  silver  and  an 
outer  garment  of  the  richest  fur.  With  his  natural  endowments 
and  learning  and  fortune,  he  was  a  man  after  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  But  soon  a  more  serious  and  earnest  state  of  mind  ensu¬ 
ed.  Even  while  he  was  at  Cologne,  during  a  public' amusement 
at  which  he  was  present,  a  man,  who  perceived  what  he  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  becoming,  accosted  him  with  these  words,  which  were 
not  without  effect :  “  What  have  you  to  do  here,  with  these  vain 
amusements  ?  You  must  cease  to  be  a  man  of  this  sort”  Still 
greater  effect  had  the  faithful  admonitions  of  Eger  upon  him,  who 
had,  in  the  meantime,  become  prior  in  a  monastery  near  Arnheim. 
Meeting  him  one  day  in  Utrecht  he  seriously  remonstrated  with 
him,  turning  his  attention  away  from  the  vanity  of  earthly  things 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  chief  good.  Eger  struck  the  right  chord  in 
the  heart  of  his  young  friend,  and  the  latter  resolved  on  the  spot 
to  change  his  course  of  life,  and,  in  humble  reliance  upon  God,  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  to  devote  himself  to  something  worthier 
of  his  spiritual  nature. 

From  that  moment  Gerard  became  a  different  man.  He  gave 
up  his  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  his  paternal  estate,  burnt  his 
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books  of  magic  on  which  he  had  expended  much  money,  aban¬ 
doned  his  pleasures,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  his  friend 
where  he  spent  three  years  in  religious  meditation  and  in  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  the  Scriptures.  But  his  eloquence  and  energy  of  character 
fitted  him  mther  for  active  than  contemplative  life,  and,  as  he 
trembled  at  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  priest,  and  the  care 
of  souls,  he  was  made  deacon,  by  virtue  of  which  office  he  was 
authorized  merely  to  preach.  Thus,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
monks  of  his  order,  the  Carthusians,  he  went  forth  with  a  noble 
enthusiasm,  publicly  to  pursuade  men  to  a  religious  life.  Having 
obtained  permission  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht  to  preach  throughout 
his  whole  diocese,  he  was  seep,  as  were  once  Peter  of  Bruys, 
Henry  of  Lausanne,  and  others,  travelling  from  place  to  place  and 
eloquently  discoursing  with  the  people  and  urging  them  to  re¬ 
pentance  and  reformation  of  life.  His  preaching,  eagerly  listen¬ 
ed  to  by  all  ranks  of  society,  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  many.  It 
was  not  merely  the  richness  and  flow  of  his  eloquence  that  moved 
the  people.  They  saw  before  them  a  man,  who,  without  office 
and  without  reward,  spake  out  the  language  of  his  own  heart,  from 
a  depth  of  conviction  and  an  earnestness  of  love  which  left  a  pe¬ 
culiar  impression.  As  discreet  as  he  was  ardent,  he  sought  to 
avail  himself  in  his  discourses  of  every  mood  of  feeling  which  he 
could  see  depicted  in  the  countenances  of  his  hearers.  He  would 
sometimes  throw  a  searching  glance  over  the  whole  audience,  and 
then  address  himself  directly  to  that  state  of  mind  which  he  found 
to  prevail.  It  was  of  essential  service  to  him  that  he  abandoned 
the  current  method  of  preaching  in  Latin,  and  adopted  the  pop¬ 
ular  dialect,  the  low  German.  Hence  at  Deventer,  Kampen, 
Zwoil,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Delft,  Gouda,  and  Amsterdam  where  he 
first  preached  in  the  native  language,  the  people  assembled  in 
such  crowds,  often  without  taking  food  and  to  the  neglect  of  press¬ 
ing  business,  that  the  churches  would  not  contain  them,  and  the 
preacher  was  obliged  to  hold  his  services  in  the  open  air.  When 
he  found  a  favorable  opportunity,  he  preached  almost  continually, 
often  twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  three  hours  long.  The  jealousy 
of  the  clergy  was  at  length  aroused  and  the  zeal  of  the  preacher 
was  checked  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  This  circumstance 
gave  a  new  turn  to  Groot’s  activity,  and  conducted  him  immedi¬ 
ately  to  that  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  for  which  Providence  had 
designed  him. 

Another  cause  had  already  operated  towards  producing  this  re¬ 
sult.  Gerard  had  recently  made  a  journey,  which  had  a  power- 
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ful  influence  upon  his  character,  and  was  decisive  in  giving  anew 
direction  to  his  life.  In  company  with  Cele,  rector  of  the  school 
at  Zwoll,  and  another  intimate  friend,  he  visited,  in  1378,  the 
cloister  of  Griinthal,  near  the  battle-ground  of  Waterloo,  in  order 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  mystic  Ruysbroek, 
whom  he  had  long  known  from  his  writings.  Delighted  with  the 
simplicity  and  fraternal  deportment  of  the  inmates  of  the  cloister* 
and  still  more  with  the  venerable  and  serene  character  of  the  phi¬ 
losophic  prior,  he  remained  several  successive  days  to  enjoy  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  pious  sage,  and  converse  with  him  respecting 
the  Scriptures  and  the  inner  life,  from  all  which  a  deep  and  per¬ 
manent  impression  was  made  upon  his  mind.  He  afterwards 
wrote  to  the  brethren  at  Griinthal,  that  he  had  never  so  tenderly 
loved,  nor  so  much  respected  any  mortal  as  he  did  their  prior. 
The  life  in  common  of  the  regular  canons  of  this  cloister  and  the 
fraternal  spirit  which  prevailed  there,  by  presenting  a  beautiful 
example  of  Christian  union  and  sympathy,  equally  aflfected  the 
heart  and  influenced  the  subsequent  life  of  the  distinguished  vis¬ 
itor.  With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  might  anticipate  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  that  Gerard,  struck  with  the  simplici¬ 
ty  and  Christian  spirit  of  Ruysbroek  and  his  brethren,  resolved  to 
found  an  institution  on  a  similar  plan. 

Gerard  continued  his  journey  from  Griinthal  to  Paris,  where  he 
purchased,  at  no  trifling  expense,  a  large  number  of  books  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  instruction  of  the  young.  On  returning  to  Deventer,  he 
directed  his  attention  principally  to  the  religious  education  of 
young  men.  He  had  long  been  accustomed  to  hold  free  inter¬ 
course  with  such,  and  Binterink,  of  Zutphen,  a  pious  young  cler¬ 
gyman,  who  had  frequently  accompanied  him  in  his  preaching 
circuits,  and  Florentius,  a  youth  of  great  abilities  and  good  attain¬ 
ments,  were  already  numbered  among  his  most  familiar  friends. 
In  Deventer  there  was  a  flourishing  school,  and  the  young  men 
belonging  to  it,  particularly  those  who  were  studying  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  put  themselves,  in  part,  under  Gerard’s  direction.  He 
guided  and  aided  them  in  their  studies,  read  valuable  authors 
with  them,  gave  to  the  indigent  a  seat  at  his  own  table,  and  fur¬ 
nished  them  facilities  for  earning  something  towards  their  sup¬ 
port 

Copying  books  finally  became  one  of  their  most  important  oc¬ 
cupations.  Gerard’s  love  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  led  him  to  desire  a  collection  of  the  early  Christian 
literature.  He  was,  as  he  himself  said,  avaricious  and  over-ava- 
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ricious  of  good  books.  In  employing  the  young  men  to  copy  val¬ 
uable  theological  works,  he  had  a  three-fold  object  in  view,  the 
multiplication  and  circulation  of  copies,  the  pecuniary  aid  of  those 
employed,  and  their  literary  and  religious  training  which  he  de¬ 
signed  to  connect  with  their  occupation.  The  circle  of  students 
and  young  friends  around  him  was  gradually  enlarged  till  at  length 
they  formed  a  regular  association,  and  a  beginning  was  made  in 
copying  and  distributing  Bibles  and  religious  tracts  which  contin¬ 
ued  until  superseded  by  the  art  of  printing. 

The  circumstance  which  occasioned  a  regular  organization  was 
the  following.  One  of  the  young  men,  Florentius,  of  whom  men¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made,  then  vicar  at  Deventer,  said  one  day 
to  Gerard,  “  Dear  teacher,  what  harm  would  it  do,  were  I  and  my 
associates,  employed  in  copying,  to  put  together  our  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  and  live  in  common  ?”  “  In  common!”  replied  Gerard,  “that 

the  mendicant  friars  would  never  suffer ;  they  would  oppose  it 
with  all  their  power.”  “  What  if  we  were  to  make  the  trial?” 
said  Florentius,  “  perhaps  God  would  give  us  success.”  “  Very 
well,”  replied  Gerard,  “  make  a  beginning ;  I  will  defend  and  pro¬ 
tect  you  against  opposition.”  This  was  the  germ  of  a  union, 
which  afterwards  became  widely  extended  and  assumed  great 
public  importance. 

The  community  which  took  its  origin  in  these  circumstances 
had  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  philosophical  and  ascetic  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  ancient  pagans  and  Jews,  but  was  freer,  less  se¬ 
cret,  and  more  practical.  It  was  not  wholly  unlike  the  monastic 
institutions,  but  it  was  a  system  of  less  constraint,  and  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  purer  and  nobler  spirit.  The  practice  of  these  breth¬ 
ren,  and  the  aims  of  their  organization  were  designed  to  be  con¬ 
formed,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  age 
would  allow,  to  the  apostolic  model  as  described  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Acts.  The  association  bore  the  names  of  Fratres  Bo- 
nae  Voluntatis,  Fratres  Collationarii,  Gregorian!  and  Hieronymi- 
ani,  as  well  as  that  of  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common.  Their 
means  of  subsistence  were  procured  partly  by  manual  labor,  and 
partly  from  the  munificence  of  friends.  Only  in  cases  of  extreme 
distress  would  they  beg  from  door  to  door.  Their  property  was  held 
in  common,  and  ordinarily  each  one,  on  becoming  a  member,  gave 
whatever  he  possessed  to  the  fraternity,  though  at  first  no  strict 
rule  appears  to  have  existed  in  respect  to  this  matter.  Every¬ 
thing  was  left  to  be  regulated  as  far  as  possible  by  love,  and  the 
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voluntarv  principle  was  preferred  to  authority.  With  the  com¬ 
mon  property  thus  brought  together,  and  with  the  donations  of 
the  rich,  the  houses,  or  separate  establishments  of  the  society 
were  erected,  in  which  a  particular  number  of  members  resided, 
subject  to  a  certain  order  in  dress,  food  and  mode  of  hfe,  not  sep¬ 
arated,  however,  from  the  world  in  a  monastic  manner,  but  main¬ 
taining  a  constant  intercourse  with  it,  and  enjoying  a  general 
freedom  in  striking  contrast  with  the  principle  of  obedience  to  au¬ 
thority,  which  prevailed  in  the  cloisters.  The  leading  object  of 
the  union  was  to  produce,  exemplify  and  promote  a  practical 
Christian  life.  This  object  they  endeavored  first  to  attain  among 
themselves  by  their  social  order,  manner  of  life,  intercourse  and 
Christian  character,  which  they  sought  to  perfect  by  religious  fel¬ 
lowship  and  sympathy,  by  mutual  confession  and  admonition,  and 
by  public  instruction  and  worship.  They  exerted  an  influence 
upon  society  by  copying  and  circulating  the  Scriptures  and  other 
religious  books,  by  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  people,  and 
especially  by  reviving  and  improving  the  education  of  the  young. 
In  this  last  respect  they  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  general 
culture.  Schools  had,  indeed,  been  previously  established  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Holland ;  at  Gravesande  in  1322 ;  at  Leyden  in 
1324 ;  in  Rotterdam  in  1328 ;  in  Schiedam  in  1336 ;  in  Delft  in 
1342;  in  Hoorn  in  1358;  in  Haarlem  in  1389;  and  in  Alkmaarin 
1390.  But  these  schools  were  not  purely  literary  in  their  objects; 
they  were  rather  mercantile  speculations.  The  right  to  establish 
schools  was  farmed  by  the  cities,  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
the  charge  for  tuition  so  high  that  none  but  the  wealthy  could  en¬ 
joy  their  advantages.  Besides  this,  their  literary  character  was 
very  indifferent  The  instruction  given  by  the  monks  in  the 
cloister  schools  was  no  better ;  it  was  too  much  limited  to  me¬ 
chanical  forms ;  and  being  imparted  by  uncultivated  and  super¬ 
stitious  teachers,  it  often  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
culture. 

The  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common,  on  the  contrary,  taught 
gratuitously  often,  and  thereby  rendered  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  accessible  to  all,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike ;  and,  what 
is  more  important,  they  imparted  new  life,  and  a  more  genuine 
and  elevated  character  to  school  instruction. 

The  age  of  Gerard  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  age  of  igno¬ 
rance  ;  but  it  was  prolific  in  false,  abstruse  and  useless  specula¬ 
tions.  It  was  therefore  a  great  merit  to  do  anything  which  should 
withdraw  the  minds  of  men  from  those  unprofitable  pursuits.  As 
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in  the  time  of  Socrates  there  existed  a  necessity  for  bringing  con¬ 
templative  men  back  to  themselves  and  philosophy  from  heaven 
to  earth,  so  among  the  contemporaries  of  Gerard  nothing  was 
more  necessary  than  that  some  one  should  arise  to  open  to  the 
philosophic  spirit  of  the  age  a  new  channel,  that  of  a  modest, 
sound  and  practical  wisdom.  From  this  point  of  view  must  the 
efibrts  of  Gerard  and  his  disciples  be  contemplated  in  order  justly 
to  estimate  the  limited  compass  of  their  studies.  It  is  certainly  a 
defect  in  a  system  of  education  to  exclude  geometry,  arithmetic, 
rhetoric,  logic,  grammar  and  lyric  poetry.  But  such  an  omission 
appears  in  a  more  favorable  light,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he 
was  seeking  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease  which  infected  the 
public  mind,  that  he  proceeded  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
“  everything  is  injurious,  which  does  not  either  promote  virtue  or 
reclaim  from  vice.”  Hence,  agreeably  to  this  strict  rule  of  utili¬ 
ty,  many  studies  in  themselves  liberal,'  and,  for  us  of  the  present 
age,  necessary,  were  regarded  by  him  as  needlessly  consuming 
time,  because  they  were  not  directly  of  a  moral  or  religious  ten¬ 
dency.  Whatever  tended  merely  to  make  a  show,  or  to  nourish 
and  strengthen  the  passions  was  discouraged.  To  this  class  be¬ 
longed  the  disputatious  arts  of  the  dialectitian,  the  ambitious  seek¬ 
ing  for  academic  honors,  the  pursuit  of  those  studies  which  held  out 
tlie  promise  of  great  distinction  and  emolument,  and,  finally,  use¬ 
less  and  pretended  mystic  sciences  such  as  astrology  and  magic. 
The  Bible  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  new  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  to  which  were  added  select  portions  of  the  Christian  fa¬ 
thers  and  the  most  useful  of  the  pagan  moralists.^  These  works 
were  selected  with  special  reference  to  promoting  self-knowledge 
morality  and  true  piety.  “  The  Gospels,”  said  Gerard,  “  are  to  be 
the  root  and  mirror  of  thy  studies,  because  they  contain  the  life  of 
Christ;  then  the  lives  and  the  pious  sayings  of  the  Fathers  (of  which 
Gerard  himself,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  had  made  several  col¬ 
lections)  ;  next  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
and  lastly  the  devotional  works  of  Bernard,  Anselm,  Augustin  and 
others.”  The  writings  of  Solomon  were  placed  after  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  From  the  order  of  study  here  laid  down  by 
Gerard,  we  learn  that  Christian  productions  took  the  precedence 
of  pagan,  and  the  animated,  and  stimulating  form  of  instruction 

•  The  writings  most  studied  were  the  Bible,  particularly  the  Gospels,  the 
Meditationcs  of  St.  Bernard,  the  Mvnologium  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  extracts 
from  Eusebius,  Cyril  and  Chrysostom  of  the  Greek  Fathers;  Augustine  and 
Beda  of  the  Latin ;  and  of  the  classical  authors,  Plato,  Seneca  and  Virgil. 
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that  of  the  doctrinal  and  the  preceptive.  The  life  of  Christ  is 
placed  at  the  head,  and  the  biographies  of  the  saints  are,  for  psy¬ 
chological  reasons,  made  to  precede  the  writings  of  Paul.  By 
this  limited,  but  energetic  system  of  moral  training,  in  which  a 
living  germ  of  practical  wisdom  and  piety  is  first  of  all  planted  in 
the  soul  a  new  era  was  introduced  in  popular  education ;  and 
soon  in  Holland,  Gelders,  Brabant,  Friesland,  Westphalia  and 
even  in  Saxony  Houses  of  the  Brethren  were  established  and 
their  salutary  influence  widely  felt. 

Gerard  did  not  set  himself  in  opposition  either  to  the  scholastic 
theology  or  to  the  papacy.  His  friend  and  patron,  William  of 
Salvarvilla,  could  write  to  the  pope,  “  Gerard  is  thoroughly  ortho¬ 
dox,  zealous  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  a  powerful  opponent 
of  the  heretics.”  He  himself  said  to  his  bishop,  “  always  and  ev¬ 
erywhere  I  humbly  submit  myself  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  Ro¬ 
man  church.”  He  was  strict  in  observing  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  the  very  bo¬ 
som  of  the  scholastic  theology  and  of  the  hierarchy,  he  prepared 
the  way  by  a  noiseless  activity,  for  throwing  off*  the  shackles  of 
both.  The  germs  of  a  reformation  were  contained  in  his  princi¬ 
ples.  By  conceiving  of  the  church  and  the  priesthood  in  such  a 
spiritual  way,  he  was  led  to  seek  them  in  their  purity,  and  vitali¬ 
ty,  and  to  attempt  to  give  them  a  character  worthy  of  their  origin. 
He  insisted  with  great  earnestness  on  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  on  their  wide  circulation.  He  was  a  close  biblical  student 
himself  and  always  urged  others  to  become  such.  Christ  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Gospels,  he  incessantly  set  forth  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  church  and  of  the  Christian  life.  The  primitive,  apos¬ 
tolical  church  was  always  present  to  his  mind  as  a  model.  There 
he  found  a  pure  piety  and  a  glowing  zeal  such  as  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  own  age.  According  to  that  primitive  pattern,  there¬ 
fore,  if  not  in  all  things,  certainly  in  all  the  more  essential,  he  de¬ 
sired  to  see  the  church  remodeled.  He  was  especially  concerned 
for  the  restoration  of  the  priesthood  to  a  spiritual  character,  and 
contended  earnestly  against  its  prevailing  corruption.  The  priest, 
he  maintained,  should  not  strive  for  ecclesiastical  or  literary  hon¬ 
ors  ;  but  should  aim  at  humility,  at  a  victory  over  all  selfishness 
and  a  life  pleasing  to  God  alone. 

Gerard  had  also  intended  to  establish  a  cloister  for  regular  ca¬ 
nons  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  higher  and  purer  model  of 
Christian  life,  but  death  prevented  him.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived.  The  plague  then  raging  in  Deventer  had  seized  one  of 
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his  friends.  As  Gerard  possessed  some  medical  knowledge,  he 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer  and  caught  the  infection. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  terrified,  but  said  with  composure,  “  Be¬ 
hold,  the  Lord  calls  me  away,  the  moment  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand ;  Augustin  and  Bernard  are  knocking  at  the  door.”  To  his 
younger  brethren  who  gathered  weeping  around  his  bed,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  these,  his  last  words :  “  Trust  in  God,  my  dear  friends, 
and  be  not  afraid  of  the  men  of  the  world.  Be  firm ;  for  man 
cannot  frustrate  what  God  has  determined  to  accomplish. — Flo- 
rentius,  my  beloved  disciple,  on  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  rests, 
will  be  your  father  and  rector.  Listen  to  him  as  you  have  done 
to  me ;  for  I  know  not  any  one  whom  I  can  so  well  trust,  whom 
you  can  so  safely  love  and  honor  as  being  your  father.”  Thus 
he  fell  asleep  in  his  native  city,  on  the  20th  of  August  1384  at  the 
age  of  44.  He  was  buried,  amid  the  universal  lamentations  of 
the  people,  in  St  Mary’s,  the  church  in  which  his  living  voice  had 
so  often  resounded. 

Among  the  productions  of  Gerard  none  are  more  interesting  to 
us  than  his  moral  sayings  recorded  by  his  biographer,  Thomas  it 
Kempis.  These  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  Gerard  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  link  in  the  succession  of  the  mystical  school  of 
piety.  Himself  excited  and  influenced  by  Ruysbroek,  he  trans¬ 
mitted  the  same  spirit  through  his  favorite  disciple,  Florentiiis, 
and  he,  in  turn,  communicated  it  to  Thomas  k  Kempis.  The  lat¬ 
ter  had  never  seen  Gerard  ;  for  he  could  not  have  been  more  than 
four  years  old,  when  Gerard  died ;  but  no  one  can  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize,  in  the  moral  sayings  already  referred  to,  the  school  from 
which  the  Imitation  of  Christ  proceeded.  Every  one  who  exam¬ 
ines  the  writings  of  that  circle  of  men,  must  perceive  that  Thom¬ 
as  k  Kempis  is  only  one  member  in  the  series,  that  he  was  form¬ 
ed  and  attained  to  the  most  perfect  maturity  under  the  tradition¬ 
ary  influence,  which  descended  from  Ruysbroek  and  Gerard 
Groot 


Fhrenlius  Radetvin,  and  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  sys‘ 

tern  under  him. 

The  individuals,  who  succeeded  Gerard  either  as  heads  of  the 
institution  or  as  chief  centres  of  influence,  followed  the  direction 
which  he  had  given,  improving  the  system  and  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  and  thereby  giving  it  increasing  importance. 
The  immediate  successor  of  Groot  was  Florentius  Radewin,  the 
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second  pillar  of  the  Life  in  Common,  and,  as  it  respects  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  system,  a  more  important  individual  than  Gerard 
himself. 

Florentius  was  bom  about  the  year  1350,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Leerdam,  in  the  south  of  Hol¬ 
land.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Prague,  then  very 
flourishing  and  much  frequented  by  the  young  men  of  the  Low 
Countries.  On  his  return  home,  he  heard  the  discourses  of  Ge¬ 
rard,  who  happened  at  that  very  time  to  be  on  one  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  excursions  through  the  diocese  of  Utrecht.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  and  permanently  affected  by  the  remarkable  spirit  of 
piety  which  pervaded  those  discourses.  Soon  he  became  person¬ 
ally  connected  with  Gerard,  and  finally  the  warmest  friendship 
was  contracted  between  them.  Being  of  an  active  and  energetic 
character,  he  eagerly  sought  to  communicate  to  others  the  fire 
which  glowed  in  his  own  bosom.  He  therefore  gathered  around 
him  a  circle  of  studious  young  men,  who  were  inclined  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  a  simple,  pious,  and  apostolical  life,  and, 
without  any  formal  promise  of  obedience,  to  adopt  him  as  their 
guide.  Florentius  renounced  his  place  as  canon  in  Utrecht,  and 
went  to  Deventer,  where,  in  accordance  with  Gerard’s  wishes,  he 
was  ordained  as  priest.  He  was  the  first  of  the  fraternity  who 
received  such  ordination.  Gerard  said  on  that  occasion,  “  Only 
this  once  have  I  procured  ordination  for  any  one,  and  he,  I  hope, 
will  prove  a  worthy  priest.” 

Florentius  was  less  learned  than  Gerard ;  and  never  indulged 
in  subtile  speculations  which  hold  no  connection  with  personal 
piety.  But  he  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  practical  man, — an  untir¬ 
ing  activity,  great  tact  in  controlling  men,  and  unusual  affability, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  character  that  inspired  awe.  One  of  his 
friends  said  of  him,  “  There  is  no  man  whom  I  so  much  love  and 
at  the  same  time  so  much  fear  as  Florentius.”  When  he  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  give  reproof,  no  one  resisted  or  apologized  for  himself 
In  the  severities  of  a  religious  life  he  equalled  and  even  exceeded 
Gerard.  He  despised  all  adulation.  As  he  one  day  received  a 
letter  full  of  commendation,  he  threw  it  down  with  these  words, 
"  Has  the  man  nothing  else  to  write  about  ?  If  not,  it  were  better 
to  be  silent.”  No  employment  was  too  mean  for  him,  not  even  the 
duties  of  the  kitchen,  to  which,  according  to  the  example  set  by 
Gerard,  all  the  brethren  attended  in  turn.  His  care  for  the  poor 
and  the  suffering  was  incessant ;  he  often  sent  them  food  from  his 
own  table,  and  even  gave  away  the  delicacies  which  he  had  re- 
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ceived  as  presents  from  his  friends.  Not  less  was  his  concern  for 
the  young ;  he  cultivated  their  friendship,  gave  them  religions  ad¬ 
vice  and  consolation,  furnished  them  with  books  and  materials  for 
copying,  and  in  every  way  promoted  their  piety  and  favored 
their  studies.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  had  experienced,  in  his 
youth,  many  such  kindnesses  from  FJorentius,  says  in  his  biogra¬ 
phy  of  him,  “  If  all  others  were  to  be  silent,  I  could  not  be  so,  re¬ 
specting  the  benevolent  character  of  Florentius,  of  which  I  have 
received  so  many  proofs  myself”  The  counsels  of  so  wise  and 
good  a  man  were  much  sought  Said  one,  “  whenever  I  have 
followed  the  advice  of  Florentius,  I  have  received  benefit  from  it, 
but  injury  whenever  I  have  preferred  my  own  way.”  Sometimes 
there  stood  at  his  door  so  many  persons  who  came  to  consult  him, 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  his  way  out,  or  reserve  sufficient  time  for 
his  private  devotions  and  other  engagements ;  but  he  never  dis¬ 
missed  one  without  either  complying  with  his  request,  or  setting 
a  more  convenient  time  to  converse  with  him.  Like  Gerard,  he 
gave  to  his  brethren  a  collection  of  religious  maxims  or  moral  say¬ 
ings.  But  we  must  refrain  from  giving  any  examples. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  Gerard  entrasted 
the  supervision  of  the  young  fraternity.  Let  us  now  see  how 
Florentius  carried  out  the  designs  of  Gerard.  Two  years  after 
the  death  of  his  master,  in  the  year  1386,  he  consummated  the 
devout  wish  of  his  departed  friend.  In  conjunction  with  other 
disciples  of  Gerard,  he  sketched  the  plan  of  a  cloister  of  Regular 
Canons,  which  was  to  be  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  other  inferi¬ 
or  associations,  whether  male  or  female,  of  the  general  society. 
William,  Duke  of  Gelders,  favored  the  undertaking ;  wealthy  men 
supiKjrted  it  by  giving  it  landed  estates ;  and  the  same  bishop  of 
Utrecht,  who  once  prohibited  the  preaching  of  Gerard,  now  sig¬ 
nified  his  approbation  of  the  design.  Thus  originated  at  Winde- 
sheim,  a  few  miles  south  of  Zwoll,  a  cloister  of  regular  canons  in 
connection  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  others,  especially  that  of  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwoll, 
in  which  Thomas  k  Kempis  long  resided.  These  establishments 
for  regular  canons  stood  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Houses 
of  the  Brethren.  From  the  latter  various  individuals  passed  to 
the  former,  while  others  received  ordination  and  entered  upon  the 
public  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.'  The  Brethren  were  also  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  better  monastic  orders,  such  for  example 
as  the  Carthusian,  Cistercian  and  Benedictine.  In  this  manner 
the  institution  founded  by  Gerard  was  developed  under  a  two- 
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fold  form.  The  regular  canons,  who  were  more  secluded,  and 
more  restricted  to  a  monastic  life,  formed  the  heart  of  the  system, 
the  ordinary  brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common,  partly  priests  and 
partly  laymen,  constituted  the  larger,  freer  and  more  active  por¬ 
tion  of  the  society,  being  extensively  employed  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  either  residing  together  in  the  Houses  of  the  Bretluren, 
or  abroad,  when  engaged  as  clergymen  or  as  teachers  of  youth. 

The  Cloisters  seem  not  to  have  accomplished  all  that  Glerard 
and  Florentius  anticipated.  At  first  the  Brethren  at  Windesheim 
were  very  zealous  and  active,  particularly  in  making  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Bible,  and  in  comparing  and  criticising  the  various 
texts.  But  with  the  gradual  prosperity  and  increasing  wealth  of 
the  establishment,  their  zeal  began  to  abate,  and  they  finally  sunk 
to  the  ordinary  level  of  monastic  institutions. 

The  Houses  of  the  Brethren,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  successfid  in  fostering  and  propagating  both  piety  and 
learning.  Here  the  activity  of  Florentius  was  particularly  vig¬ 
orous  and  efliective.  In  Deventer  were  established,  by  his  agen¬ 
cy,  with  the  aid  of  the  city  council,  several  houses.  Of  these  the 
most  important  was  the  Rich  House,  (het  rijke  Fraterhuis),  called 
also  the  House  of  Florentius.  About  the  same  time,  followed 
many  other  similar  Houses  in  the  larger  towns  of  Holland  and  of 
Lower  Germany. 

Thus  had  Florentius,  during  his  rectorship,  accomplished  very 
much  in  enlarging  and  completing  the  arrangements  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  over  which  he  presided.  But  he  was  now  near  the  end 
of  his  career.  He  had,  perhaps  from  liis  excessive  severities, 
long  suffered  in  his  health ;  but  at  this  time  he  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  illness,  and  after  appointing  a  bosom  friend,  AemiUus  van 
Buren,  his  successor,  and  giving  his  dying  counsel  to  the  Breth¬ 
ren,  saying  among  other  things,  “  Abide  in  humility  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  heart,  and  Christ  will  abide  in  you,”  he  expired  in  the  year 
1400,  sixteen  years  after  Gerard's  death,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty. 
When  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  church  of  St  Lebuin,  one 
of  the  citizens  of  Deventer  remarked,  “  whether  St  Lebuin  was 
a  holy  man  or  not  I  do  not  know, — I  suppose  he  was ;  but  I  know 
full  well  that  Florentius  was  a  holy  man  of  God.” 

It  will  be  in  place  here  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  institution  planted  by  the  hand  of  Gerard,  and  nurtured  in¬ 
to  vigor  by  the  care  of  Florentius.  The  entire  establishment  was 
an  association  closely  united  by  internal  bonds,  and  yet  so  free 
that  each  individual  could  have  a  spontaneous  development 
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and  enjoy  his  natural  liberty,  according  to  the  apostolic  modql. 
This  end  was  secured  by  placing  the  union  not  so  much  on  the 
ground  of  compacts  and  formal  rules,  as  on  the  spirit  by  which 
all  the  members  were  animated.  The  disorders,  incidental  to 
such  liberty,  were  restrained  not  by  authority  but  by  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  charity.  While  great  results 
were  possible,  so  long  as  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist,  a  fail¬ 
ure  would  be  sure  to  follow,  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  the  original 
founders  and  members  should  degenerate  in  their  successors. 

Entrance  into  the  fraternity,  originally  at  least,  was  not  atten¬ 
ded  with  a  vow  binding  for  life,  neither  was  the  conduct  of  mem¬ 
bers  regulated,  as  in  the  cloisters,  by  minute  laws  and  precepts, 
but  by  example  and  usageJ  By  this  means  two  important  points 
were  gained  ;  first,  as  the  continued  connection  with  the  society 
always  remained  voluntary,  the  members  were  always  warmly 
attached  to  it ;  and  secondly,  as  the  union  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  general  society  as  well  as  of  all  of  the  members  of  each  body 
was  free  and  unconstrained,  ample  room  was  left  for  all  that  va¬ 
riety  of  form  which  nature  always  requires.  The  different  Houses 
had  their  own  different  customs  and  traditionary  forms ;  and  in 
each  of  the  Houses  a  certain  freedom  was  allowed  for  every  in¬ 
dividual  to  act  in  his  own  way. 

Still  a  substantial  union,  both  external  and  internal,  was  steadi¬ 
ly  aimed  at.  The  Houses  always  stood  in  communication  with 
each  other ;  and  besides  this,  general  meetings  of  the  rectors  were 
regularly  held.  The  heads  of  all  the  Houses  met  annually,  the 
Dutch  and  the  German  separately,  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon 
matters  of  common  concern.  The  rector  of  the  principal  House 
at  Deventer  was  the  natural  superior,  at  least,  of  all  the  Dutch 
fraternities.  The  arrangement,  however,  was  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  hierarchy,  but  was  patriarchal.  He  was  regarded  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  whole  society,  and  was  so  styled.  This  patriarchal 
feature  of  the  institution  explains  the  mode  of  appointing  the  rec¬ 
tor  at  Deventer,  which  was  not  by  election,  but  by  designation 
from  the  last  incumbent,  a  circumstance  which  invested  the  office 
with  the  greater  solemnity  and  authority. 

The  organization  of  a  House  of  the  Brethren  was  ordinarily  as 
follows.  About  twenty  brethren  lived  together  with  a  common 
purse  and  a  common  table.  They  were  divided  into  three  clas¬ 
ses,  priests,  clerks  and  laymen.  The  number  of  priests  was  at 
first  very  small,  because  the  w'hole  society  inherited  the  scruples 
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of  Gerard  and  trembled  at  the  awful  responsibilities  of  the  priestly 
office.  At  a  later  period,  a  larger  number  received  ordination, 
some  entering  upon  the  public  ministry  and  receiving  office  and 
therefore  dissolving  their  external  connection  with  the  Houses, 
otliers  remaining  in  that  connection  and  exercising  their  clerical 
functions  among  the  Brethren.  There  were  commonly  four, 
sometimes  a  larger  number  of  priests  in  one  House,  and  about 
twice  as  many  clerks  ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  persons  in  their 
novitiate,  or  those  who  had  taken  up  only  a  temporary  residence 
with  the  Brethren.  Admission  into  the  order,  which  was  never 
granted  except  after  earnest  and  frequent  solicitation,  inasmuch 
as  the  Brethren  kept  themselves  at  the  furthest  remove  from  the 
proselyting  spirit  of  the  mendicant  friars — was  always  preceded 
by  a  probationary  residence  of  one  year.  During  that  period  the 
probationers  were  kept  under  strict  supervision  ;  and  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  not  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  interval,  lest  they 
should  thereby  become  entangled  again  with  secular  affairs.  Their 
property  also  was  ordinarily  applied  to  the  use  of  the  fraternity. 
One  of  the  sayings  of  Florentius  was,  “  Wo  to  the  man  who, 
while  living  in  the  community,  seeks  his  own,  or  says  of  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  mine.”  Those  who,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  wish¬ 
ed  to  become  permanent  members,  were  admitted  as  clerks,  and 
their  condition  corresponded  to  that  of  monks,  except  that  no  vows 
for  life  were  required  of  them.  Each  one  retained  the  right  of 
withdrawing  at  pleasure  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  on 
so  doing,  he  was  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  fratemi  ty.  In  dress 
and  manner  of  living  there  was  less  constraint  than  in  cloisters. 
The  ordinary  dress  was  a  grey  mantle,  coat  and  pantaloons  with¬ 
out  ornament,  together  with  a  grey  cap,  whence  they  were  call¬ 
ed  cucuUati.  Those  who  were  upon  probation  had  the  hair  shorn 
from  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  mode  of  life  in  each  House 
was  very  regular,  particular  hours  being  set  apart  for  devotion, 
writing  and  manual  labor.  During  the  time  of  sitting  at  ta¬ 
ble  some  book  was  read,  each  of  the  Brethren  in  turn  officiating 
as  reader.  One  individual  was  appointed  at  each  time  to  notice 
and  correct  any  irregularities,  and  was  called  corrector  errorum 
in  mensa.  Though  certain  offices  were  established  for  the  sake 
of  order,  there  was  a  general  equality,  like  that  which  exists  in 
families.  Over  each  house  presided  a  rector,  prior,  or  praeposi- 
tus,  elected  by  the  brethren ;  the  other  offices  were  those  of  vice¬ 
rector,  steward,  scriptuarius,  who  superintended  the  business  of 
copying  manuscripts,  the  librarius,  the  magister  novitiorum,  the 
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infirmarius,  the  hospitiarius,  and  a  few  mechanics.  But  in  these 
matters,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was  no  exact  uniformity. 

After  the  same  manner,  there  were  formed  female  societies  of 
the  Life  in  Common.  Even  Gerard  had  founded,  in  a  separate 
house,  totally  disconnected  from  the  other  establishments,  a  fe¬ 
male  community,  the  members  of  which  were  to  lead,  in  retire¬ 
ment,  a  life  of  devotion  and  industry.  Sewing  and  weaving  and 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  their  own  sex,  constituted  their 
chief  employment.  John  Binterink  founded  a  new  convent  for 
females,  a  little  out  of  the  city  of  Deventer,  and  presided  over 
both  the  old  and  the  new  establishments  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  years.  When  he  commenced  these  labors  there  were  sixteen 
sisters  connected  with  the  association ;  at  the  time  of  his  death 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Such  houses  were  rapidly 
multiplied,  as  was  the  case  with  those  of  the  Beguins  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period;  and  they  were  soon  regularly  organized  after  the 
manner  of  the  Beginasia.  A  superintendent,  or  Martha,  presided 
over  each  house ;  a  sub-Martha  was  stationed  at  her  side.  In 
Utrecht  resided  the  superior,  or  the  Martha,  who  had  the  super¬ 
vision  of  all  the  houses  in  that  country,  and  who  visited  them  all 
at  least  once  a  year.  Besides  this  office  which  related  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  external  deportment  of  the  members,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  order  of  the  establishment,  there  belonged  to  each  house  a 
priest,  who  exercised  the  functions  of  a  spiritual  guide.  Commu¬ 
nity  of  goods  prevailed  more  in  the  houses  of  the  females  than 
in  those  of  the  males.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  resulting  from 
these  female  associations,  was  that  through  them  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  general  body  found  a  readier  entrance  4nto  private 
families.  But  as  there  was  otherwise  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
their  influence,  we  will  return  to  the  institutions  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren. 

The  labor  of  the  Brethren  was  judiciously  distributed.  Such 
mechanical  arts  as  were  needed  were  practised  by  those  who 
were  skilled  in  them.  Among  the  regulations  for  the  houses  in 
Wesel,  of  which  there  were  three,  are  found  directions  for  tailors, 
barbers,  bakers,  cooks,  gardeners,  butlers,  as  well  as  for  teachers, 
copyists,  bookbinders,  librarians  and  readers.  In  the  house  at 
Bostock  the  brethen  employed  in  common  manual  labor  were  di¬ 
vided  into  laymen  and  mechanics.  Notwithstanding  these  divis¬ 
ions  of  labor,  a  certain  equality  was  restored,  inasmuch  as  the 
clerical  and  literary  members  took  part,  as  far  as  was  practicable 
in  the  menial  services,  and  those  of  lower  employments,  in  turn. 
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participated  in  almost  every  labor  of  the  clerical  members.  To 
such  an  extent  did  the  spirit  of  the  family  prevail  over  that  of  caste. 
The  employment  most  common  to  all,  was  that  of  copying  books. 
The  zeal  which  Gerard,  from  religious  motives,  manifested  for 
this  branch  of  labor  was  inherited  by  Florentins  and  imparted  by 
him  to  the  entire  fraternity.  Florentins  himself  was  not  a  skil¬ 
ful  copyist ;  but  he  encouraged  his  brethren  to  practise  the  art, 
and  gave  such  aid  as  he  could  by  polishing  and  ruling  the  parch¬ 
ment,  selecting  passages  and  correcting  the  copy.  Particular 
hours  were  set  apart  each  day  for  copying,  especially  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  poor.  The  more  elegant  copyists,  such  as  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  prepared  beautiful  copies  of  the  Bible  and  of  favorite 
theological  works,  which  were  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Brethren.  Others  were  occupied  with  copying  useful  books  to 
be  given  away  to  indigent  young  persons,  or  religious  tracts  to  be 
distributed  gratuitously  among  the  people.' 

The  occupations  of  the  brethren  depended  in  great  measure  on 
the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  different  houses.  In  some 
houses  a  practical  tendency  prevailed ;  in  others  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  some  were  scarcely  anything  more  than  mere  industri¬ 
al  establishments.  Much,  too,  depended  on  the  pecuniary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  houses ;  for  while  many  of  them  were  very  poor,  oth¬ 
ers  were  rich  and  even  sumptuous.  The  house  at  Hildesheim, 
was  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  warehouse,  where  missals,  mass-weeds, 
surplices  and  the  like  were  furnished.  In  the  convent  of  St.  Ma¬ 
ry’s  near  Beverwijk,  the  brethren  traded  in  parchments,  honey, 
wax  and  salt  fish.  The  brethren  at  Hattem,  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  practised  at  first  nothing  but  husbandry  aud  weaving ; 
after  becoming  more  prosperous,  they  were  also  engaged  in  lite¬ 
rary  employments,  and  finally  established  a  school  which  was  not 
without  repute.  There  was  a  similar  diversity  in  the  cloisters  of 
the  regular  canons.  The  celebrated  cloister  of  Agnesberg  or 
Mount  St  Agnis  near  Zwoll,  where  Thomas  sL  Kempis  lived,  was 
originally  very  poor.  Others,  as  that  near  Hoorn,  called  the  jewel 
of  Westfriesland,  were  very  rich. 

The  largest  number  of  these  establishments,  however,  retained 
the  character  which  their  founders  designed,  and  were  of  that 
middling  class,  which  were  not  obliged  to  resort  wholly  to  man¬ 
ual  labor,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  allured  to  a  life  of  ease  and 

'  Has  not  the  origin  of  tract  distribution  generally  been  referred  to  too  late  a 
period  ? 
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luxury.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  promote  religion  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  education  among  the  youth. 

For  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  people  two  kinds  of  reli¬ 
gious  service  were  established,  preaching,  and  what  were  called 
eoUad(ms,  or  a  religious  meeting  that  bears  the  same  relation  to 
public  preaching  that  a  little  refreshment  does  to  a  regular  meal 

Upon  the  prevailing  mode  of  preaching,  Gerard  and  his  institu¬ 
tion  exerted  the  happiest  influence.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  the  priests  were  often  desired  to  preach  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  people  could  understand,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
to  no  purpose.  Only  a  few  individuals,  as  the  Dominican  monk, 
John  of  Vicenza  about  the  year  1250,  and  the  Franciscan,  Berth- 
old  of  Batisbon,  who  died  in  1272,  distinguished  themselves  from 
others  by  preaching  practically  and  in  the  native  language.  But 
Groot  gave  a  general  impulse  in  favor  of  such  preaching,  and,  in 
his  day,  a  large  number  of  preachers,  undoubtedly  excited  by  him, 
made  the  pulpit  a  place  of  commanding  moral  power,  in  Holland. 
So  Wermbold  at  Utrecht,  Henrici  at  Amersford,  Gonde  at  Zwoll, 
Aurifaber  at  Haarlem,  Don  at  Amsterdam,  and  Paulus  at  Meden- 
blik,  men  who,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Brethren  of  the 
life  in  Common,  labored  heartily  in  their  spirit  Bi^rink  and 
Gronde  were  among  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the  frater¬ 
nity.  The  manner  of  preaching  among  the  Brethren  was  ani¬ 
mated  and  popular.  They  spoke  from  inward  impulses,  and 
therefore  with  simplicity  and  with  power.  They  animated  their 
discourses  by  a  liberal  use  of  striking  examples,  and  gave  them 
form  and  authority  by  weighty  sentiments  and  remarks  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  the  more  pious  and  able  of  the  church  fa¬ 
thers.  Their  long  discourses,  which  in  some  instances  extended 
to  six  hours,  probably  have  had  some  influence  in  the  formation 
of  that  practice,  still  peculiar  to  the  Dutch  preachers,  of  delivering 
sermons  of  an  almost  interminable  length. 

The  collations  were  less  public  and  less  formal  than  the  ordina¬ 
ry  church  services.  They  were,  at  first,  most  common  in  the 
houses  of  the  brethren,  and  were  generally  holden  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  festival  days.  A  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  commonly  from  the  Gospels,  was  read,  explained  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  practical  life.  Sometimes  the  speaker  proposed  ques¬ 
tions  to  his  audience.  Such  services,  which  were  often  held  also 
among  the  common  people,  and  also  in  the  popular  dialect  excited 
a  great  and  wide-spread  interest,  so  that  many  legacies  were  left 
to  the  Brethren  on  the  condition  that,.on  festival  days,  such  meet- 
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ings  should  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people.  Simi¬ 
lar  instructions  were  given  on  proper  occasions  in  more  private 
circles  in  social  life. 

But  the  most  important  service  by  far  done  to  the  public  by  tiie 
Brethren,  was  that  of  educating  the  young.  By  that  means  they 
succeeded  in  forming  a  new  generation.  In  this  work  also  their 
activity  varied  according  to  the  occasion.  In  many  cases,  they 
had  no  separate  schools  of  their  own,  but  entered  into  a  volunta¬ 
ry  connection  with  existing  schools,  aiding  the  pupils  by  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  books,  by  holding  literary  and  religious  inter¬ 
course  with  them,  and  by  procuring  for  them  employment  or  sup¬ 
port.  In  other  instances  they  opened  schools  themselves,  and 
gave  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  music,  in  Latin  both  oral  and 
written,  and  in  religion,  and  most  of  all  in  biblical  history.  In 
other  schools  still,  they  sometimes  had  a  participation  by  taking 
the  charge  of  particular  classes  without  any  further  connection. 
So  it  was  in  the  celebrated  school  at  Deventer,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  before  Gerard’s  time.  After  the  institution  of  the  Life  in 
Common,  this  school  and  the  Brethren  spontaneously  entered 
into  cooperation  with  each  other.  The  rectors  of  the  school  were 
generally  friendly  to  the  order,  many  of  the  pupils  either  were 
supported  by  it,  or  recommended  to  wealthy  and  benevolent  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  furnished  them  both  board  and  rooms.  These  pu¬ 
pils  commonly  participated  both  in  the  labors  and  in  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Brethren.  At  the  time  of  Florentius,  John  Bo- 
heme  was  rector  of  the  school  at  Deventer,  and  being  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  fonner,  and  an  almost  constant  attendant  on  his 
preaching,  he  was  predisposed  to  favor  in  every  possible  way 
those  who  were  recommended  by  him.  Thomas  k  Kempis  says, 
in  his  life  of  Gronde,  “  When  I  came  to  Deventer  to  study,  I  also 
visited  Windesheirn,  where  I  found  among  the  canons  my  broth¬ 
er,  John  a  Kempis.  At  his  suggestion  I  went  to  see  Florentius 
whose  name  was  already  w’idely  known.  He  procured  for  me  a 
gratuitous  support  in  the  family  of  a  much  respected  and  pious 
matron,  and  gave  me  books,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  to  oth¬ 
ers.”  By  such  a  cooperation  of  the  Brethren,  the  school  at  De¬ 
venter  became  very  flourishing.  Wherever  the  brethren  had  a 
house,  there  a  large  number  of  scholars  was  sure  to  be  found, 
sometimes  even  a  multitude,  as  at  their  school  at  Herzogenbush, 
where  there  were,  at  times,  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  pupils ; 
and  at  Groningen  where  there  were  nearly  as  many.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  their  schools  were  so  much  frequented  was,  in  part  at 
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least,  that  the  indigent  were  aided  in  their  support  by  the  Breth¬ 
ren,  and  though  tuition  was  not  universally  free,  it  was  generally  so 
to  poor  students,  Li  Herzogenbush  the  pupils,  besides  their  divis¬ 
ion  into  some  school  classes,  were  distinguished  as  divites,  medio- 
ores  onA  pauper es,  the  first  of  which  are  supposed  to  pay  full  tui¬ 
tion  ;  the  second,  half  of  it ;  and  the  third  nothing  at  all.  Over 
the  door  of  the  House  of  the  Brethren  in  that  place  was  written 
the  following  distich : 

Intorea  gratis  docui  quos  pressit  egestas, 

Et  niercede,  quibus  sors  satis  ampla  fuit. 


Where  so  large  a  number  of  pupils  were  collected,  the  office  of 
teacher  could  be  made  permanent.  This  circumstance  in  the 
schools  of  the  Brethren  introduced  an  important  change,  and  did 
much  towards  checking  the  wandering  habits  of  the  school-teach¬ 
ers  of  that  age.  The  personal  connection  between  teacher  and 
pupil  became  intimate,  influential  and  lasting.  Whole  cities  even 
where  such  schools  were  established,  received  a  new  and  remark¬ 
able  intellectual  stamp.  In  Amersford,  for  example,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  said  to 
have  been  so  general,  that  the  common  mechanics  could  under¬ 
stand  and  speak  Latin.  The  more  intelligent  merchants  under¬ 
stood  Greek,  the  maidens  sung  Latin  hymns,  and  a  tolerably  cor¬ 
rect  Latin  could  be  heard  in  the  streets.  This  picture  may  be  a 
little  too  highly  colored,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Brethren  made 
great  and  successful  efforts  to  restore  and  propagate  a  purer  La¬ 
tin  ity. 

In  the  schools,  as  in  the  church,  the  tendency  of  these  efficient 
labors  of  the  Brethren  was  to  Reformation.  Their  earnest,  active, 
disinterested  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  young,  was  a  novel 
thing.  It  was  apparent  that  they  were  designing  to  raise  up  a 
new  generation  of  men.  Still  more  obvious  was  this  in  their  me¬ 
thod  of  instruction.  They  cast  away  at  once  from  their  text¬ 
books  all  the  scholastic  nonsense,  and  abandoned  what  was  en¬ 
tangled  and  useless  for  what  was  sound  and  practical ;  and  the 
barbarism  of  the  middle  ages  for  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
ancients.  The  Mammotrectus,  the  Gemma  Gemmarum,  the  Doc- 
trinale  Alexandri  de  Villa  Dei,  and  other  school  books,  which  the 
papal  church  protected  as  sacredly  as  it  did  its  doctrines,  were 
unceremoneously  thmst  aside  by  the  Brethren,  and  the  works  of 
the  ancients  substituted  in  their  place.  Alexander  Hegius  and 
John  Sintius  in  the  school  at  Deventer  have  deservedly  secured 
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to  themselves  an  imperishable  name  for  the  boldness  and  decis¬ 
ion  with  which  they  conducted  their  pupils  back  to  a  knowledge 
of  antiquity. 

The  foregoing  account  embraces  what  is  most  essential  in  the 
organization  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common.  In.  what 
follows  we  have  to  consider  its  further  development  under  two 
particular  forms.  At  the  very  beginning,  the  Brethren,  as  if  by 
natural  instinct,  resorted  to  tite  use  of  the  native  language  in  giving 
reUgunts  instruction.  But  from  this  period  forth,  it  became  with 
them  a  subject  of  definite  consideration,  and  a  settled  principle 
of  action.  Not  only  did  they  hereby  acquire  a  great  power  in 
their  discourses  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  they  also  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  introducing  with  more  effect  the  Bible  and  oth¬ 
er  religious  books  into  the  popular  language.  This  is  one  of  the 
two  forms  of  activity  above  indicated.  The  other  is  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  traditional  doctrines  relating  to  practical  reUgion  and 
the  moral  teachings  of  the  leading  men  of  the  fraternity  into  a 
living,  connected  and  complete  form,  so  as  to  make  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  former  work  was 
accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  Gerard  Zerbolt  The  latter 
was  effected  with  a  success  almost  unparalleled  by  Thomas  i 
Kempis.  Both  of  these  agencies,  whether  designed  to  be  so  or 
not,  tended  to  prepare  both  the  intellect  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people  for  the  preaching  of  Luther.  To  these  two  individuals, 
therefore,  we  must  direct  our  attention. 


ZerhoUt  and  the  use  of  the  Native  Language  in  Religious  Instruction, 

As  a  contemporary  of  Florentius,  though  about  seventeen  years 
younger,  Gerard  Zerbolt  distinguished  himself  among  the  Breth¬ 
ren  at  Deventer.  He  was  born  at  Ziitphen  about  the  year  1367, 
and  is  therefore  often  called  Gerard  of  Zutphen.  After  going 
through  his  elementary  studies  at  other  schools,  he  came  to  that 
of  Deventer,  in  which  he  was  principally  educated,  and  entered 
into  the  most  intimate  connection  with  Florentius  and  the  Breth¬ 
ren.  Even  when  a  boy,  he  manifested  an  extraordinary  eager¬ 
ness  for  study.  He  hung  upon  the  lips  of  his  teachers,  and  when 
the  hour  of  instruction  was  ended,  always  regretted  that  it  was 
so  short.  This  thirst  for  knowledge  was  never  abated,  and  was 
modified  only  by  taking  a  particular  direction  after  his  entrance 
into  the  fraternity.  He  was  incessantly  employed  in  reading, 
studying,  and  copying  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books,  allow- 
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ing  nothing  but  his  devotions  and  his  meals  to  interrupt  him. 
He  was  wholly  indifferent  to  other  matters,  rarely  could  tell  after 
dinner,  what  he  had  eaten,  and  injudiciously  neglected  his  health 
even  when  ill.  But  he  was  by  no  means  unskilled  in  secular 
business  ;  he  was  well  versed  in  law,  and  was  possessed  of  such 
a  sound  judgment  that  he  was  often  consulted  by  Florentius  and 
employed  by  him  in  legal  transactions.  Called  away  once  on 
such  a  case,  as  he  was  returning  to  Deventer,  he  was  seized  with 
an  illness  at  Windesheim  which  proved  fatal.  Aemilius  van  Bu- 
ren,  in  the  unreserved  manner  of  the  Brethren,  said  to  him,  “  it 
seems  to  me  brother,  that  you  are  near  your  end “  so  it  appears 
to  me  also,”  was  the  reply ;  and  soon  he  expired  in  the  year  1398, 
the  thirty-first  of  his  age  and  about  two  years  before  Florentius. 
Excessive  study  and  a  want  of  due  regard  to  his  health,  may 
have  hastened  his  premature  death.  In  his  life  he  was  equally 
remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  collecting  books,  and  for  his  bold  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  the  Bible. 

Gerard  Groot,  a  great  lover  and  diligent  collector  of  good  books, 
had  left  his  library  to  the  house  of  the  Bretliren  at  Deventer. 
Florentius  and  Gronde,  who  were  appointed  librarians,  had  greatly 
increased  the  collection.  But  no  one  equalled  Zerbolt  in  this  respect 
after  he  was  made  librarian.  His  attachment  to  valuable  authors 
was  almost  unbounded.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  “  such  works  do 
more  by  way  of  preaching  and  instructing  than  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  express.”  A  beautiful  manuscript  was  more  attractive 
to  him  than  a  feast  He  therefore  kept  the  copyists  constantly 
employed,  collected  books  from  every  quarter,  and  preserved 
them  with  the  greatest  care.  And  yet  as  zealous  a  librarian  as 
he  was,  he  never  forgot,  that  men  were  not  made  for  books,  but 
books  for  men  ;  and  consequently  took  pleasure  in  lending  from 
his  choice  collection  to  the  clerks  of  distant  houses,  that  they  also 
might  be  instructed  and  benefited.  Men  of  a  purely  practical 
character  might  easily  regard  such  a  zeal  for  books  as  excessive 
and  injurious.  So  it  was  in  fact  As  one  of  the  Brethren  was 
upon  his  dying  bed,  Florentius  asked  him,  in  what  respect  he 
thought  the  institution  might  be  improved.  The  dying  man  re- 
phed  among  other  things  :  “  We  have  too  many  books ;  the  most 
important  ought  to  be  selected,  and  the  rest  sold  and  the  mo¬ 
ney  given  to  the  poor.”  Florentius,  more  intelligent  and  more 
sound  in  his  views,  honored  the  good  intention  of  the  brother, 
but  did  not  follow  his  advice.  The  impulse  which  Zerbolt  gave 
in  favor  of  copying  manuscripts  and  of  collecting  good  libraries 
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was  perpetuated  among  the  Brethren ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  printing  was  unknown,  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  two  respects,  first  because  both  teacher 
and  pupil  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  the  Brethren  the  kind  of 
books  that  were  needed  for  their  intellectual  culture,  and  second¬ 
ly,  because  through  their  untiring  industry  alone,  could  such  a 
novelty  as  religious  tracts  in  the  native  language  be  furnished  for 
the  common  people  in  numbers  sufficient  to  produce  general 
effect. 

Tliis  brings  us  to  the  second  important  agency  of  Zerbolt,  that 
which  related  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  in 
the  vernacular  tongue.  On  this  subject  in  particular,  did  he  em¬ 
ploy  all  his  talents  and  eloquence  in  uniting  for  the  public.  It  is 
certainly  very  extraordinary  that’  in  such  an  age,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years  before  Luther  published  his  theses,  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  young  man  should  speak  out  so  fully  and  so  powerful¬ 
ly  on  this  point,  as  to  create  a  general  demand,  which  was  never 
fully  satisfied  till  Luther  published  his  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  are  to  place  the  merits  of  Zerbolt  the  higher  from  the  fact, 
that  among  his  contemporaries  even  such  men  as  Gerson  should 
call  in  question  the  expediency  of  giving  the  Bible  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  their  own  language. 

The  treatise  which  Zerbolt  wrote  De  Utilitate  Lectionis  Sacra- 
ram  Literaram  in  Lingua  Vulgari,  and  which  was  designed  for  the 
learned  and  therefore  written  in  very  good  Latin,  pleads  energet¬ 
ically,  with  a  practical  good  sense  and  an  earnestness  free  from 
all  fanatacism,  for  the  right  and  the  duty  of  all  laymen  to  learn 
for  themselves  the  will  of  God  directly  from  the  Scriptures.  He 
maintained  that  there  was  in  the  Bible  a  plain  and  simple  sense 
intelligible  to  all,  to  the  substantial  comprehension  of  which  no 
profound  investigations  or  long  trains  of  reasoning  were  necessary, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  meaning  shines  forth  by  its  own  light 
without  the  necessity  of  much  labor  or  controversy.  But  he  con¬ 
ceded  that  there  are  other  truths  in  the  Bible  more  profound  and 
obscure,  which  must  be  earnestly  studied  and  reflected  upon  in 
order  to  be  understood.  The  one  is  milk  for  babes,  the  other 
strong  meat  for  men.  Simple  and  uneducated  people,  children 
in  knowledge,  may  not  only  without  injury  or  danger,  but  with 
great  profit,  as  the  best  of  the  Fathera  have  maintained,  read  for 
themselves  in  a  language  which  they  understand  those  parts  of 
the  Scripture,  which  set  forth  a  simple  and  practical  Christianity. 
Obscure  pans  of  the  Bible,  and  different  theological  writers  they 
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cannot  understand ;  these  it  is  better  for  them  to  let  alone.  These 
views  he  supports  in  the  Ibllowing  manner.  “  The  Scriptures  are 
not  given  for  any  one  class  in  particular,  but  they  contain  instruc¬ 
tion  for  persons  of  every  class.  Sometimes  they  enjoin  general 
precepts  equally  applicable  to  all,  but  more  frequently,  they  ad¬ 
dress  their  instructions  to  particular  classes  of  individuals.  At 
one  time  they  speak  to  the  beginner  in  religious  knowledge,  at 
another  to  those  more  advanced.  Now  they  teach  the  way  of 
life  to  the  perfect,  now  to  every  variety  of  moml  condition.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  are  designed  for  j)ersons  of  every  class,  in  order 
that  men,  estranged  as  they  are  from  themselves,  and  ignorant  of 
their  true  character,  may  learn  their  condition  from  the  mirror  of 
God’s  word.  What  mtional  person  will  venture  to  say  that  lay¬ 
men  commit  sin,  when  they  make  that  use  of  the  Bible  for  which 
God  gave  it,  namely  to  learn  their  sinfulness  and  heartily  repent 
and  reform  ?  Why  should  they  not  receive  the  divine  law  as 
well  as  other  more  general  blessings  from  God,  since  the  law  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  occupy  the  highest  place  among  the 
blessings  of  Heaven?  The  people  cannot  justly  be  excluded 
from  this  blessing,  and  the  divine  consolations  by  which  the  soul 
receives  its  life  and  nourishment.”  The  Bible,  he  continues  in 
effect,  is  designed  to  give  support  to  the  law  of  nature,  so  that 
man  may  already  learn  what  is  left  in  obscurity  there.  Immers¬ 
ed  as  the  common  people  are  in  worldly  affairs,  they  need  to  have 
the  dust  removed  which  has  beclouded  the  mental  eye,  and,  at 
q)articular  seasons  to  suspend  their  business,  and  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  inward  upon  themselves  and  view  their  character  and  wants 
by  the  light  of  God’s  word.  It  is  required  of  them  even  by  law, 
that  at  certain  times  they  go  to  church  to  hear  the  gospel ;  but 
why  preach  to  them  from  the  Bible,  if  they  ought  to  be  ignorant  of 
it?  But  if  they  can  be  benefited  by  oral  teaching,  why  can  they 
not  read  in  books  the  same  that  is  read  or  preached  to  them  from 
the  pulpit?  They  surely  learn  and  retain  little  from  what  they 
hear  in  discouraes  fifteen  minutes  long,  and  that  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  If  they  are  allowed  without  censure  to  read  worldly  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  are  often  corrupt  and  seductive,  it  is  absurd  to 
prohibit  them  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  by  which  the  love  of 
God,  and  a  longing  for  their  heavenly  home  is  enkindled.  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Gregory  and  Chrysostom  alwrays  exhorted  the  people 
to  study  the  Scriptures,  which  they  would  never  have  done,  had 
they  regarded  the  practice  as  injurious  or  unlawful.  That  the 
people  should  read  the  word  of  God  in  their  own  language  is  suf- 
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ficiently  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  whole  Bible  was 
originally  in  the  langitage  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given. 
If  it  is  unlawful  for  the  people  at  large  to  read  the  Bible  in  their 
native  language,  why  did  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  write  the 
several  books  of  it  in  the  language  of  the  people  rather  than  in 
a  foreign  language  ?  From  the  earliest  times  the  church  has  giv¬ 
en  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  different  languages.  The 
Jews  had  the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  the  Chaldeans  in  Chaldee,  the 
Greeks  in  Greek,  the  Arabians  in  Ambic,  the  Syrians  in  Syriac, 
the  Goths  in  Gothic.  The  Romans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Indians, 
the  Russians,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Gauls  and  all  nations  have  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  If,  then,  they  are  read  in  near¬ 
ly  all  languages  under  heaven,  why  should  they  not  be  read  in 
German  also  ?  He  urged  similar  considerations  in  favor  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  German,  instead  of  the  Latin  language,  in  the  prayers 
and  hymns  of  the  church.  These  sentiments  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  practice  among  the  Brethren  not  only  gave  depth  and  inter¬ 
est  to  those  religious  services  which  were  the  vehicle  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  Christianity,  but  they  tended  to  deliver  the  nation  from  the 
yoke  of  Roman  laws,  language  and  customs,  which  cramped  the 
development  of  the  national  spirit  When  the  Germans  heard 
German  preaching,  read  a  German  Bible,  had  a  German  theology, 
and  prayed  and  sung  in  German,  they  were  internally  severed 
from  Rome ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Luther,  to  complete  the  work 
and  bring  the  inward  sentiment  to  a  decisive  outward  act. 

Thomas  d  Kempis,  and  the  practical  Religion  of  the  Brethren  in  its 
most  flourishing  state. 

There  were  in  the  community  of  the  Brethren  two  theological 
elements,  the  one  practical,  the  other  doctrinal ;  the  one  designed 
more  for  Christians  in  general,  the  other  for  the  smaller  circle  of 
reflecting  and  philosophic  minds.  These  might  be  united  in  one 
man,  or  they  might  be  so  far  separated,  that  one  individual  might 
give  a  preponderance  to  the  former  and  carry  it  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  and  another  to  the  latter.  Such  a  separatioir 
actually  took  place.  The  two  most  distinguished  men  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity,  who  were  bom  and  bred  in  its  spirit,  Thomas  i  Kempia 
and  Johan  Wessel  were  the  purest  representatives  of  these  two  el¬ 
ements,  the  former  preceding  in  point  of  time,  as  was  natural  per¬ 
haps,  and  setting  forth  ascetic  Christianity  in  its  noblest  and  most 
winning  form,  the  other  unfolding  in  the  clearest  and  most  per- 
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feet  manner  in  that  age  the  system  of  Christian  doctrines.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  theologian  would  more  readily  come 
in  collision  with  the  authority  of  the  church  than  the  ascetic. 
But  while  the  one  was  breaking  through  the  incrustation  which 
had  been  formed  over  society,  the  other  was  preparing  a  warm  ger¬ 
minal  principle  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  which  would  supply  new 
life  and  energy  when  the  incubus  of  antiquated  formalism  should  be 
thrown  aside.  To  form  Thomas  for  this  great  work  assigned  him 
by  Providence  everything  conspired,  natural  constitution  and  tem¬ 
perament,  early  domestic  training,  education  in  the  schools,  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  age. 

The  character  of  his  mind,  in  its  original  stamp,  was  evidently 
predisposed  to  a  quiet,  contemplative,  introverted  life.  There 
breathes  in  all  his  writings  a  peculiar  spirit  of  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
pose,  and  there  beats  gently  a  pulse  of  inward  joy,  cheerfulness 
and  debght.  We  feel,  as  we  read,  that  the  writer  moves  only  in 
this  inner  spiritual  circle,  but  in  this  is  perfectly  happy.  The  cell, 
narrow  indeed,  but  cheered  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ,  is  to 
him  a  paradise,  which  he  would  exchange  only  for  heaven.  The 
duties  of  subjection,  of  prayer  and  other  acts  of  devotion  are  to 
his  taste  the  choicest  delicacies.  The  renunciation  of  self,  and 
devotedness  to  the  interests  of  others,  are  the  very  elements  of 
his  life.  Whatever  he  enjoins  upon  others,  he  himself  performs 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  enthusiasm. 

Thomas  Haraerken  (Malleolus)  was  bom  in  the  year  1380,  in 
the  small  but  pleasant  village  of  Kempen,  situated  in  the  vale  of 
the  Bhine  not  far  from  Cologne.  Hence  his  name  Thomas  von 
Kempen,  or  Thomas  k  Kempis.  His  parents  were  of  humble 
birth  and  lived  in  moderate  circumstances,  of  which  he  made  no 
secret,  but  like  Luther,  often  referred  to  his  low  origin  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  freedom.  His  father,  who  was  an  ordina¬ 
ry  mechanic,  gave  him  an  example  of  industry  and  perseverance ; 
his  mother,  who  was  distinguished  for  the  fervor  of  her  piety,  ear¬ 
ly  instilled  into  his  susceptible  mind  the  sentiment  of  a  warm  and 
devout  love  for  divine  things.  Thomas  undoubtedly  gave  signs  of 
good  talents  very  early,  else  the  thought  of  giving  him  an  educa¬ 
tion  could  hardly  have  been  entertained,  for,  being  poor,  he  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  others.  The  Brethren 
of  the  Life  in  Common  were  accustomed  to  aid  precisely  this 
class  of  boys.  Consequently,  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  resorted 
to  Deventer,  the  place  of  the  most  flourishing  establishment  of 
the  Brethren.  The  relation  of  this  house  to  the  school  of  Deven- 
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ter  has  been  already  described.  At  first  Thomas  appears  not  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  fraternity ;  but  afterwards,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  brother  John,  then  canon  at  Windesheim,  to 
have  presented  himself  to  Florentius.  The  latter  both  won  the 
ardent  aflection  of  Thomas  and  inspired  respect  for  himself.  Flo- 
rentiiis  also  supplied  him  with  books,  and  procured  for  him  a  home 
with  a  pious  matron,  somewhat  as  Luther  was  provided  with  one, 
when  he  was  in  similar  circumstances,  at  Eisenach.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  friendship  of  Florentius  were  numerous  and  great 
Thomas  himself  mentions  a  circumstance  which  well  illustrates 
this  remark.  Boheme,  then  rector  of  the  school  at  Deventer, 
though  a  rigid  master,  was  a  friend  of  Florentius.  As  the  boy 
came  one  day  to  the  rector  to  pay  his  tuition  fee,  and  to  redeem  the 
book  wliich  he  had  given  as  security,  the  rector  asked  him,  who 
had  supplied  him  with  the  money  ?  When  he  was  informed  that  it 
came  from  Florentius,  he  returned  it  with  these  words,  “  Carry  it 
back ;  on  his  account  the  debt  shall  be  cancelled.”  Thomas  took 
part  in  the  religious  devotions  of  the  Brethren,  and  soon  yielded 
himself  up  entirely  to  a  manner  of  life  with  which  he  was  so 
much  charmed.  Not  long  after,  he  was  formally  received  into 
the  house  of  the-Brethren,  in  which,  at  that  time,  there  were  about 
twenty  clerks,  three  laymen,  a  steward,  a  cook  and  a  tailor.  His 
associate,  and  most  intimate  friend  was  Arnold  van  Schoonhoven, 
a  youth  of  ardent  piety,  with  whom  he  occupied  the  same  room 
and  bed.  The  warmth  of  this  young  man’s  religious  affections 
and  the  cordiality  of  his  acts  of  devotion,  kindled  a  similar  ardor 
in  the  susceptible  heart  of  Thomas.  “  I  saw  myself,”  said  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  the  biography  of  his  friend,  “  inflamed  for  devotion  by  his 
zeal ;  and  often  wished  I  might  have  but  for  a  few  moments  such 
grace  as  he  seemed  constantly  to  enjoy.” 

By  the  side  of  this  youthful  example  of  piety,  stood  the  more 
imposing  and  authoritative  example  of  Florentius,  whom  Thomas 
venerated  and  loved  beyond  any  other  mortal.  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  carry  to  his  revered  master  and  friend  all  his  mental 
anxieties  and  to  receive  those  directions  which  allayed  his  fears 
and  which  conducted  him  to  a  state  of  serenity  and  joy.  This 
tender  relation  between  the  genial  boy  and  the  mature  man  ex¬ 
tended  itself  to  the  minutest  matters.  Florentius  was  frequently 
so  indisposed  that  he  could  not  eat  at  the  common  table.  In  such 
cases,  he  took  his  meals  at  a  small  table  in  another  apartment, 
and  Thomas  enjoyed  the  distinction,  at  such  times,  to  be  his  com¬ 
pany  and  to  wait  upon  him.  “  I,  though  unworthy,”  says  he,  in 
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his  life  of  Florentius,  “  was  often  invited  by  him  to  prepare  his 
table,  and  brought  to  him  the  little  which  he  needed  and  attend¬ 
ed  to  his  wants  with  the  utmost  pleasure.”  So  deep  an  impres¬ 
sion  did  the  character,  example,  and  conversation  of  Florentius 
make  upon  the  affectionate  youth,  that  he  ever  after  retained 
the  image  in  his  mind  and  stamped  it  distinctly  upon  all  his  writ¬ 
ings. 

In  the  work  entitled,  “  The  Valley  of  Lilies,”  a  Kempis  says, 

“  Examples  teach  better  than  words.”  This  was  true  in  his  own 
case.  He  had  a  longing  heart,  which  eagerly  selected  and  ap¬ 
propriated  whatever  was  excellent  in  others,  and  was  intent  only 
-on  its  own  highest  improvement  Thus  he  saw  the  whole  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  his  friends  in  the  best  light,  and  was  benefited  by 
things  which  might  have  left  but  slight  traces  upon  less  suscep¬ 
tible  and  less  generous  minds.  Take  the  following  as  a  striking 
example.  “  One  day,”  he  remarks,  “  in  the  winter  season,  Hen¬ 
ry  Brune  was  sitting  by  the  fire  and  warming  his  hands ;  in  the 
mean  time,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  offered  silent  pray- 
•er.  On  perceiving  this,  I  was  deeply  affected,  and  ever  after¬ 
wards  loved  him  the  more.”  However  insignificant  the  circum¬ 
stance  might  be  in  itself,  and  however  idealized  it  may  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  young  observer,  the  main  point  retains 
all  its  importance,  namely,  that  his  heart  was  a  rich  and  gene¬ 
rous  soil  into  which  no  good  seed  could  be  accidentally  cast  with¬ 
out  springing  up. 

After  Thomas  had  thus  passed  seven  years  at  Deventer,  Flo¬ 
rentius,  on  a  certain  festival  day,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
young  man  had  betmyed  much  religious  emotion,  called  him  aside 
and  addressed  him  thus :  “  My  dear  son  Thomas,  the  time  has  arri¬ 
ved  when  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  decide  on  your  course  of  life ;  you 
are  now  at  the  Pythagorean  point  where  two  ways  diverge.  You 
see  the  vexations  and  the  perils  of  the  world,  its  short-lived  joys 
and  its  regrets.  You  know  that  we  must  all  die  and  render  to 
God  and  to  Christ  an  account  of  our  life.  Wo  to  them  who  can¬ 
not  do  it  with  a  good  conscience !  What  good  would  it  do  one,  if 
he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  yet  ruin  his  soul  ?  Attend, 
then,  to  your  salvation.  But,  as  you  have  often  heard,  there  are 
two  ways  which  lead  to  salvation,  the  one  that  of  an  active,  the 
other  that  of  a  contemplative  life.  The  former  is  pursued  by 
those  who  worthily  serve  Christ  by  good  works,  the  latter,  which 
is  more  acceptable  to  God,  is  followed  by  those  who  with  Mary 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Whichever  of  the  two  you  shall  choose, 
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you  will  pursue  it  with  more  safety  and  benefit  in  a  cloister  than 
in  the  world  which  lieth  in  wickedness. — If  you  should  ask,  what 
place  I  could  recommend,  I  would  say  that  for  those  who  have 
been  educated  here,  one  of  the  two  cloisters  of  regular  canons  re¬ 
cently  founded  by  our  community,  would  be  the  best”  This 
suggestion  decided  the  future  career  of  Thomas.  On  the  fol- 
lovnng  day  he  took  a  letter  of  recommendation,  and  resorted  to 
the  convent  of  St  Agnes. 

This  cloister  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  ZwoU,  bn  a  slight 
elevation,  a  healthy  and  pleasant  spot,  along  which  flowed  the 
river  Vechte.  It  was  established  without  great  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources,  and  was  at  this  time,  weak,  and  without  any  kind  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  But  that  circumstance  was  of  no  account  with  Thom¬ 
as.  He  was  kindly  received,  and  regarded  the  place  as  a  re¬ 
treat  which  the  hand  of  Providence  had  provided  for  him.  Here 
he  spent  all  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  during  which  he  gain¬ 
ed  a  great  name  in  the  world,  and  thus  gave  distinction  to  the 
small  cloister  to  which  he  belonged. 

He  was  not  precipitate  in  his  final  decision,  but  passed  five  years 
in  his  novitiate,  and  did  not  take  the  monastic  habit  till  the  sixth 
year,  nor  the  vow  till  the  year  following.  But  with  him  the  de¬ 
cision,  once  formed,  was  irrevocable.  As  he  was  priest,  his  chief 
employment  in  the  cloister  was  religious  instruction.  Besides 
this,  he  copied  valuable  books,  and  composed  numerous  works  of 
his  own.  He  was  a  distinguished  copyist,  and  always  manifested 
delight  in  beautiful  manuscripts.  An  elegant  copy  of  the  Bible 
in  four  volumes,  a  missal  and  select  works  of  St  Bernard,  all  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  his  hand,  were  preserved  in  the  cloister.  His  own 
work,  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  he  copied  several  times. 

Of  a  life  thus  quietly  spent  in  retirement  little  can  be  said  that 
is  adapted  to  enliven  biography  by  way  of  incident  It  passed 
like  a  smooth  silvery  stream,  from  whose  surface  was  reflected  a 
cloudless  sky.  Quiet  industry,  lonely  meditation,  and  secret  de¬ 
votion  filled  up  the  successive  days  of  his  life.  In  consequence 
of  his  peaceful  state  of  mind,  and  regular  habits,  he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age.  He  died  July  1471,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  or 
ninety-two. 

In  his  work  on  Spiritual  Exercises,  he  enjoined  “  during  the 
whole  course  of  life,  the  union  of  humility  and  Christian  cheer¬ 
fulness.”  In  another  work  he  describes  the  man  of  God  as  “  of 
a  placid  countenance,  calm  and  agreeable  in  his  address,  pru¬ 
dent  and  orderly  in.  his  deportment,  and  always  diflTusing  among 
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others  peace  and  happiness.”  In  these  few  sketches,  he  has 
drawn  his  own  portrait.  All  who  knew  him,  testify  that,  through 
his  whole  life,  he  manifested  love  to  God  and  man,  that  he 
cheerfully  endured  every  suffering,  and  that  he  was  indulgent 
to  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  his  brethren.  In  his  personal 
habits,  he  was  neat,  temperate,  chaste,  contented  and  cheerful. 
His  chief  effort  was  to  maintain  an  undisturbed  repose  and  peace 
of  mind.  Hence  he  was  reluctant  to  intermeddle  with  worldly 
affairs,  avoided  intercourse  with  the  great,  and  was  silent  when 
the  conversation  turned  upon  such  subjects,  lest  his  passions 
should  be  aroused,  and  the  charm  of  sweet  contemplation  be 
broken.  But  he  was  far  from  being  taciturn,  his  disposition  for 
friendship  was  always  strong,  though  with  him  the  love  of  God 
was  its  only  permanent  bond.  When  God  and  divine  things 
were  the  subject  of  discourse,  he  was  in  his  natural  element,  and 
was  exhaustless  in  his  resources,  and  highly  eloquent.  Many 
persons  came  from  a  great  distance  in  order  to  hear  him. 

In  acts  of  devotion,  public  and  private,  he  was  diligent  and  ear* 
nest ;  in  singing  particularly,  it  has  been  observed  of  him,  that  he 
always  stood  erect,  never  leaning  on  anything  for  support ;  that 
his  face  was  often  directed  heavenwards,  and  appeared  sis  if 
transfigured,  and  that  his  whole  body  seemed  spontaneously  to 
follow  the  direction  of  his  soul.  Once  a  monk  said  to  him,  that 
he  “  seemed  to  relish  a  psalm  as  he  would  a  salmon.”  “  I  do  in¬ 
deed,”  replied  he,  “  but  I  nauseate  it,  when  I  see  men  singing 
listlessly.” 

In  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  small  of  stature,  but  well 
proportioned ;  his  countenance  was  fresh  and  its  expression  ani¬ 
mated,  though  his  complexion  was  a  little  dark ;  his  eyes  were 
piercing  and  so  strong,  even  in  old  age,  that  he  never  made  use 
of  glasses.  Under  an  old  likeness  of  him  which  Franciscus  To- 
lensis  saw,  stood  these  characteristic  words  :  In  omnibus  requiem 
quaesivi,  sed  non  inveni,  nisi  in  abditis  recessibus  et  libellulis. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  it  will  appear,  that  only  a  part  of 
our  nature  is  represented  in  Tliomas  k  Kempis.  That  part,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  essential  one ;  and  the  embodiment  and  exhibition  of 
it,  in  his  works,  most  perfect.  The  unity  of  character,  which  we 
observe  in  him,  is  the  more  complete,  as  there  was  nothing  in 
the  course  of  his  life  to  disturb  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind.  With 
the  wide  world  he  had  little  to  do.  Literature  was  to  him  a  sec¬ 
ondary  pursuit,  a  means  simply  to  a  religious  end.  He  was  not,, 
strictly  speaking,  a  scholar,  nor  did  he  cultivate  directly  even  the 
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art  of  persuasion.  The  aim  of  his  whole  life  was  directed  to  one 
single  object,  namely,  to  attain  for  himself,  and  to  bring  others  to 
attain  to  the  religious  end  of  his  being.  Everything  else  was 
postponed  to  this.  The  love  of  God  and  the  inward  repose  re¬ 
sulting  from  it,  and  the  happiness  of  uninterrupted  communion 
with  him,  were  constantly  before  him  as  the  sole  object  of  desire. 
And  that  object  he  reached  as  few  others  have  done.  To  thou¬ 
sands  he  has  been  not  so  much  a  publisher  of  that  heavenly  peace 
as  a  magnet,  drawing  them  to  it. 

At  this  point  of  our  narrative,  it  will  be  suitable  to  say  a  word 
concerning  his  writings.  A  theological  system  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
snch  a  writer  as  Thomas  ^  Kempis.  He  was  not  a  speculative 
thinker.  It  was  not  the  force  of  logic,  but  the  simplicity  and 
strength  of  moral  feeling  that  gave  him  his  perfect  unity  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  character.  His  writings,  therefore,  exhibit  no  philo¬ 
sophic  generalizations,  no  statement  and  illustration  of  broad  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  sententious  sayings,  an 
oriental  fertility  in  proverbs,  in  which  the  same  material  of  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom  and  piety  is  wrought  into  an  endless  variety  of  forms. 
In  the  piety  of  Thomas  we  discover  two  ingredients,  the  one  es¬ 
sential,  the  other  more  accidental,  namely  Christianity  and  mo- 
nasticism.  The  latter  would  naturally  limit  the  popularity  of  his 
writings  to  a  particular  age,  the  former  preserves  them  from  obli¬ 
vion,  and  gives  them  the  freshness  of  perpetual  youth. 

Those  of  his  writings  which  are  most  tinged  with  the  monas¬ 
tic  hue,  are  his  sermons  delivered  in  the  cloister,  his  Disdplina 
Clamtralium  and  Dicdogus  Novitiorum,  together  with  his  letters 
and  poems.  His  biographies  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
community  may  also  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  this  class,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  designed  to  be  attractive  portraitures  of  the 
ascetic  life.^  The  works  in  which  a  spiritual  Christianity  predo¬ 
minates  over  the  monastic  element  are  the  Imitation  of  Christ,^ 

*  He  wrote  full  biographies  of  Gerard  and  Florentius,  and  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  the  best  of  the  disciples  of  Florentius,  namely,  Gronde,  Binterink, 
Berner,  Brune,  Zerbolt,  van  Buren,  Viana,  Schoonhoven,  and  of  Cacabus,  the 
pious  cook  in  the  House  of  Florentius.  These  are  found  in  the  edition  of  1560, 
Volume  HI.  pp.  3 — 142 ;  in  the  edition  of  1728  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  vol¬ 
ume.  As  Thomas  was  intimately  acquainted  with  these  individuals,  his  ac¬ 
count  of  their  lives  is  very  truthful  and  graphic.  The  reader  imagines  that  he 
sees  the  men  living  and  moving  before  him,  and  feels  at  home  among  the  Breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Life  in  Common.  The  life  of  Florentius  is  the  most  attractive  and 
is  the  fullest  of  those  little  individual  traits  which  are  the  charm  of  Biography. 

*  Ullmann,  who  has  given  in  an  appendix  the  result  of  an  elaborate  inquiry 
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Soliloquies  of  the  Soul,  the  Garden  of  Boses,  the  Valley  of  LiUes, 
the  treatise  on  the  Three  Tabernacles,  and  a  few  other  minor 
essays.  • 

Among  these,  the  Imitation  of  Christ  justly  holds  the  highest 
rank.  Next  in  merit  is  the  Garden  of  Boses,  which  is  still  more 
sententious  in  its  character. 

The  moral  and  religious  views  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  originated  wholly  in  his  own  mind.  The  mystical 
theology  is  very  much  a  matter  of  experience ;  and  this  experi¬ 
ence  was  partly  one’s  own  and  partly  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.  Thomas  draws  largely  from  the  stream  of  tradi¬ 
tion  which  had  flowed  down  through  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in 
Common.  Side  by  side  with  his  own,  he  introduces  the  experi¬ 
ences,  maxims  and  examples  of  other  members  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  who  had  lived  before  him.  He  did,  indeed,  by  a  process  of 
assimilation  make  them  all  perfectly  his  own.  They,  all  bear  the 
marks  of  his  own  pecuUar  genius.  It  is  his  heart  that  beats  in 
every  sentiment. 

Though  Thomas  was  himself  but  httle  versed  in  classical  lite¬ 
rature,  his  disciples,  Lange,  Spiegelberg,  Liber,  and,  most  of  all. 
Agricola  and  Hegius,  contributed  much  to  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning  in  Holland  and  Germany.  While  he  was  friendly  to  all 
pure  knowledge,  he  found  his  chief  delight  in  practical  wisdom 
of  a  religious  nature.  His  leading  course  of  thought  is  this.  We 
all  naturally  seek  for  something  to  make  us  happy ;  but  we  can 
never  And  it  in  the  things  of  the  world.  The  world  has  nothing 
substantial ;  everything  in  it  is  transient,  and  all  its  pleasures  are 
attended  with  sorrows.  There  is  here  no  true  satisfaction,  but 
disappointment,  change,  misery  and  death.  We  cannot  find  in 
the  society  of  others  what  we  need.  They  are  frail,  changeable, 
and  deceitful.  The  chief  good  cannot  be  found  in  them!  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  ourselves  on  which  we  can  rely  for  happiness. 
We  are  full  of  weaknesses  and  of  sin,  and  are  either  sunken  in 
sensuality  or  lifted  up  with  pride  and  self-sufficiency.  God  alone 
can  satisfy  the  wants  and  the  longings  of  the  human  soul.  Un¬ 
ion  with  him  is  the  only  sure  felicity,  a  union  effected  not  by  an 
act  of  ours,  but  by  the  grace  of  God.  Grace  is  the  love  of  God 
imparting  itself  to  men,  giving  them  true  freedom,  and  power  to 
do  what  is  right.  By  imitating  Christ,  Thomas  did  not  mean  the 


respecting  the  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  thinks  there  is  no  longer  room 
to  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  Thomas  k  Kempis.  While  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  is  said  to  be  in  his  favor,  the  internal  is  pronounced  irresistible. 
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watching  and  imitating  of  his  example  in  particular  things,  but 
the  complete  formation  of  Christ  within  us.  Hence  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  he  treats  that  subject  in  his  chief  work. 

Although  he  was  a  good  Catholic,  the  hierarchy  had  no  signifi- 
cancy  with  him.  His  inward  spiritual  life  led  him  to  place  no 
high  estimate  on  any  external  magnificence  and  show.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  all  his  writings,  he  never  alludes  to  the 
pope  but  once  or  twice,  and  then  to  show  that  neither  he  nor  his 
leaden  bulls  are  anything  but  dust  and  ashes.^ 


Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Community. 

Early  efforts  were  made  by  the  jealous  mendicant  friars  whose 
influence  over  the  common  people  and  over  the  young  was  very 
much  weakened,  to  crush  the  institution  which  had  supplanted 
them.  They  maintained  that  there  were  only  two  lawful  modes 
of  life,  the  secular  and  the  monastic ;  that  the  Brethren  were  a 
gen-us  tertium,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  consequently 
were  living  in  violation  of  the  canonical  law.  Zerbolt  wrote  an 
elaborate  defence,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  particularly 
here.  A  more  violent  assault  was  made  by  Matthew  Grabow, 
once  a  member  of  the  community  at  Groningen.  He  brought  an 
accusation  before  the  council  of  Constance,  in  which  he  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  order.  But  Gerscm, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the  most  influential  man  of 
the  times,  and  Peter  D’Ailly,  of  Cambray,  and  twelve  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  theologians,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  party  assailed 
and  the  accuser  of  the  Brethren  was  condemned.  No  danger 
henceforth  was  to  be  feared  from  without,  and  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  ensued.  > 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  general  estimate  of  the  success  of  the 
fraternity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  diflferent  periods 
of  its  history.  Its  flourishing  period  extended  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  Du¬ 
ring  that  time,  it  sent  out  its  fresh  religious  influence,  and  gave  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  and  raised  the  education  of 
the  young  to  a  new  and  proud  distinction.  A  reforming  council, 

‘  Sapiens  est  ille,  qui  spernit  raillia  mille. 

Omnia  sunt  nulla,  Rex,  Papa,  et  plumbea  bulla. 

Cunctorum  finis,  mors,  vermis,  fovea,  cinis. — Hortvl.  Rosar.  IV.  3. 
Comp.  Vallis  lilior.  XXV.  3.  Nemo  unius  diei  certitudinem  vivendi  babet, 
nec  impetrare  potest  a  Papa,  bullam  nunquam  moriendi. 
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and  even  popes  and  cardinals  favored  its  interests.  The  people 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  its  places  of  worship,  and  the  youth 
to  its  schools.  Within  the  same  interval  of  time,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  1425  and  1451,  most  of  the  Houses  of  the  Brethren  were 
established.  In  the  Netherlands,  we  find  the  fraternity  settled 
not  only  at  Deventer,  Zwoll  and  Windesheim,  but  at  Amersford, 
Hoorn,  Delft,  Hattem,  Herzogenbush,  Groningen,  Gouda,  Har- 
derwijk,  Utrecht,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Ghent,  Grammont, 
Nimeguin,  and  Doesburg.  Beyond  the  borders  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  there  were  Houses  at  Emmerich,  Munster,  Cologne,  Me- 
der  Wesel,  Osnabriick,  Hildesheim,  Herford,  Rostock  and  Culm. 
Indeed,  they  were  found  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Swabia,  and  in 
the  interior  of  Germany  as  for  as  Merseburg. 

In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  very  ob¬ 
servable  decline.  The  last  House  established  by  the  Brethren 
was  that  in  Cambray  in  the  year  1505,  which  continued  however 
only  till  1554.  In  so  celebrated  a  place  as  Zwoll  there  were  only 
three  students  in  1579.  The  last  member  of  the  establishment 
at  Rostock,  Arsenius,  died  in  1575.  Only  a  very  few  Houses,  as 
that  at  Munster,  were  in  existence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century. 

The  institution  could  retire  from  the  scene  of  action  with  hon¬ 
or ;  it  had  accomplished  its  end.  The  causes  of  its  decay  were 
not  assaults  from  without,  but  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  age  of  improvement  which  the  Brethren  in  part,  at 
least  led  on,  had  outstripped  them.  Other  mightier  agencies  were 
in  successful  operation,  and  theirs  were  no  longer  necessary,  nor 
would  these,  in  fact,  have  been  any  longer  adequate  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  society,  in  that  age.  They  belonged  rather  to  a  pre¬ 
paratory  dispensation.  They  were  like  the  morning  star,  which 
fades  away,  when  the  sun  appears. 

The  Brethren  had  always  used  great  diligence  in  copying  books. 
But  the  art  of  printing  now  rendered  such  labpr  useless,  and  the 
more  so  from  the  circumstance  that  at  the  very  beginning,  it  was 
applied  to  the  same  object,  to  multiplying  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
of  other  religious  works  and  of  useful  school  books.  As  soon  as 
the  presses  of  Gutenburg,  Faitst,  and  Schoffer  were  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  at  Mayence  and  Eltville,  the  Brethren  at  Marienthal 
in  the  vicinity,  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  art,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  press,  at  the  latest,  in  1474,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  14G8. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Houses  at  Herzogenbusch, 
Gouda,  Louvain,  Rostock,  and  by  the  cloister  Hem  near  Schoon- 
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boven.  The  well  known  Parisian  printer,  Jodocus  Badius,  called 
Ascensius  from  his  native  place  Asche,  near  Brussels,  who  pub¬ 
lished  excellent  editions  of  the  ancient  classics,  was  educated  in 
one  of  the  schools  of  the  Brethren.  But  the  rapid  progress  in 
printing  soon  made  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  rendered  the 
labors  of  the  Brethren,  in  this  respect,  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant 

The  second  cause  of  prosperity  to  the  institution  was  its  strong 
and  commanding  position  in  respect  to  education.  It  had  estab- 
tablished  schools  where  none  were  existing  before,  had  done 
away  the  monastic  mode  of  instniction  and  substituted  a  better, 
and  had  actually  reared  in  its  own  bosom  and  sent  out  many  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers.  But  in  this  work,  also,  it  was  now  outdone. 
The  best  of  its  students,  such  as  Hegius,  Van  den  Busche,  and 
Dringenberg,  established  independent  schools,  in  which  a  more 
liberal  course  of  study  was  pursued,  and,  consequently,  the  rush 
of  students  was  now  to  the  latter  instead  of  the  schools  of  the 
Brethren.  Besides,  a  new  impulse  in  favor  of  ancient  learning 
had  been  given  from  another  quarter,  from  Italy,  which  stood  in 
more  immediate  contact  with  Grermany,  and  henceforth  the  latter 
country  took  the  precedence  of  Holland,  so  much  so  that  Drin¬ 
genberg,  Agricola  and  Erasmus,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Dutch  scholars  settled  in  Germany,  where  the  universities  were 
beginning  greatly  to  excel  the  schools  founded  by  the  Brethren. 

The  third  cause  of  the  celebrity  of  this  order,  the  use  of  the  na¬ 
tive  language  in  religious  instruction,  had  become  very  common, 
and  especially,  at  the  opening  Reformation,  it  ceased  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  those  who  had  done  so  much  to  introduce  it. 
Most  of  all  did  the  Reformation  itself,  in  its  whole  extent,  over¬ 
shadow  the  feebler  efforts  of  the  Brethren.  All  these  circumkan- 
ces  tended  to  bring  the  institutimi  of  the  Life  in  Common  to  its 
termination,  and  to  dismiss  the  Brethren  from  the  field,  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  their  term  of  service  having  arrived. 

If  now  we  review  the  facts  which  have  come  before  us  in  this 
narrative,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  fraternity,  formed  by  Gerard, 
stood  in  intimate  connection  with  the  course  of  important  events 
in  the  progress  of  religion.  Like  everything  truly  excellent  and 
great,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  remote  past,  and  looked  forward  pro¬ 
phetically  to  the  distant  future.  In  its  intention,  and,  to  no  small 
extent,  in  its  spirit  also,  it  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in  an  age  of  darkness  it  was  the  first 
gleam  of  that  twilight  which  preceded  the  Reformation.  In  some  re- 
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and  even  popes  and  cardinals  favored  its  interests.  The  people 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  its  places  of  worship,  and  the  youth 
to  its  schools.  Within  the  same  interval  of  time,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  1425  and  1451,  most  of  the  Houses  of  the  Brethren  were 
established.  In  the  Netherlands,  we  find  the  fraternity  settled 
not  only  at  Deventer,  Zwoll  and  Windesheim,  but  at  Amersfoid, 
Hoorn,  Delft,  Hattem,  Herzogenbush,  Groningen,  Gouda,  Har- 
derwijk,  Utrecht,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Ghent,  Grammont, 
Nimeguin,  and  Doesburg.  Beyond  the  borders  of  the  Nether- 
Itinds,  there  were  Houses  at  Emmerich,  Munster,  Cologne,  Nie- 
der  Wesel,  Osnabriick,  Hildesheim,  Herford,  Rostock  and  Culm. 
Indeed,  they  were  found  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Swabia,  and  iu 
the  interior  of  Germany  as  far  as  Merseburg. 

In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  very  ob¬ 
servable  decline.  The  last  House  established  by  the  Brethren 
was  that  in  Cambray  in  the  year  1505,  which  continued  however 
only  till  1554.  In  so  celebrated  a  place  as  Zwoll  there  were  only 
three  students  in  1579.  The  last  member  of  the  establishment 
at  Rostock,  Arsenius,  died  in  1575.  Only  a  very  few  Houses,  as 
that  at  Munster,  were  in  existence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century. 

The  institution  could  retire  from  the  scene  of  action  with  hon¬ 
or ;  it  had  accomplished  its  end.  The  causes  of  its  decay  were 
not  assaults  from  without,  but  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  age  of  improvement  which  the  Brethren  in  part,  at 
least  led  on,  had  outstripped  them.  Other  mightier  agencies  were 
in  successful  operation,  and  theirs  were  no  longer  necessary,  nor 
would  these,  in  fact,  have  been  any  longer  adequate  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  society,  in  that  age.  They  belonged  rather  to  a  pre¬ 
paratory  dispensation.  They  were  like  the  morning  star,  which 
fades  away,  when  the  sun  appears. 

The  Brethren  had  always  used  great  diligence  in  copying  books. 
But  the  art  of  printing  now  rendered  such  labor  useless,  and  the 
more  so  from  the  circumstance  that  at  the  very  beginning,  it  was 
applied  to  the  same  object,  to  multiplying  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
of  other  rebgious  works  and  of  useful  school  books.  As  soon  as 
the  presses  of  Gutenburg,  Faust,  and  Schoffer  were  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  at  Mayence  and  Eltville,  the  Brethren  at  Marienthal 
in  the  vicinity,  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  art,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  press,  at  the  latest,  in  1474,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  14GS. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Houses  at  Herzogenbusch, 
Gouda,  Louvain,  Rostock,  and  by  the  cloister  Hem  near  Schoon- 
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hoven.  The  well  known  Parisian  printer,  Jodocus  Badius,  called 
Ascensiiis  from  his  native  place  Asche,  near  Brussels,  who  pub¬ 
lished  excellent  editions  of  the  ancient  classics,  was  educated  in 
one  of  the  schools  of  the  Brethren.  But  the  rapid  progress  in 
printing  soon  made  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  rendered  the 
labors  of  the  Brethren,  in  this  respect,  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant 

The  second  cause  of  prosperity  to  the  institution  was  its  strong 
and  commanding  position  in  respect  to  education.  It  had  estab- 
tablished  schools  where  none  were  existing  before,  had  done 
away  the  monastic  mode  of  instniction  and  substituted  a  better, 
and  had  actually  reared  in  its  own  bosom  and  sent  out  many  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers.  But  in  this  work,  also,  it  was  now  outdone. 
The  best  of  its  students,  such  as  Hegius,  Van  den  Busche,  and 
Dringenberg,  established  independent  schools,  in  which  a  more 
liberal  course  of  study  was  pursued,  and,  consequently,  the  rush 
of  students  was  now  to  the  latter  instead  of  the  schools  of  the 
Brethren.  Besides,  a  new  impulse  in  favor  of  ancient  learning 
had  been  given  from  another  quarter,  from  Italy,  which  stood  in 
more  immediate  contact  with  Germany,  and  henceforth  the  latter 
country  took  the  precedence  of  Holland,  so  much  so  that  Drin¬ 
genberg,  Agricola  and  Erasmus,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Dutch  scholars  settled  in  Germany,  where  the  universities  were 
beginning  greatly  to  excel  the  schools  founded  by  the  Brethren. 

The  third  cause  of  the  celebrity  of  this  order,  the  use  of  the  na¬ 
tive  language  in  religious  instruction,  had  become  very  common, 
and  especially,  at  the  opening  Reformation,  it  ceased  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  those  who  had  done  so  much  to  introduce  it. 
Most  of  all  did  the  Reformation  itself,  in  its  whole  extent,  over¬ 
shadow  the  feebler  efforts  of  the  Brethren.  All  these  circumstan¬ 
ces  tended  to  bring  the  institution  of  the  Life  in  Common  to  its 
termination,  and  to  dismiss  the  Brethren  from  the  field,  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  their  term  of  service  having  arrived. 

If  now  we  review  the  facts  which  have  come  before  us  in  this 
narrative,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  fraternity,  formed  by  Gerard, 
stood  in  intimate  connection  with  the  course  of  important  events 
in  the  progress  of  religion.  Like  everything  truly  excellent  and 
great,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  remote  past,  and  looked  forward  pro¬ 
phetically  to  the  distant  future.  Li  its  intention,  and,  to  no  small 
extent,  in  its  spirit  also,  it  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in  an  age  of  darkness  it  was  the  first 
gleam  of  that  twilight  which  preceded  the  Reformation.  In  some  re- 
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pects,  though  in  very  different  degrees,  it  resembled  the  associatkm 
of  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Essenes,  the  mother  church  at  Jenua* 
lem,  and  the  nobler  mcmastic  institutions,  especially  that  of  the  ew* 
lier  Benedictines.  In  later  times,  the  Pietists,  and  the  Moravians^ 
and  in  the  present  age,  societies  for  circulating  the  Scriptures 
and  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge  among  the  people  and 
education  among  the  youth,  and,  in  fine,  all  our  benevolent  in* 
stitutions  remind  us  more  or  less  vividly  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Life  in  Common. 

The  most  striking  analogy  by  far  exists  between  the  Pietists  and 
the  Brethren.  The  former  aimed  at  reviving  vital  religion  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  without  assailing  the  stiff  theology  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox.  As  they  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  church,  and  of¬ 
ten  violently  opposed,  a  necessity  arose  for  forming — ^very  much 
after  the  manner  of  modern  voluntary  associations — ^little  frater¬ 
nities,  in  order  to  act  with  more  effect  in  promoting  piety,  and  to 
secure  mutual  protection  and  support.  So  the  Brethren  also  still 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  church,  and,  without  controverting  the 
scholastic  theology,  gave  their  attention  to  matters,  in  their  view, 
more  important — to  the  cultivation  of  spirituality  in  religion. 
Both  the  Pietists  and  the  Brethren,  aimed  at  the  religion  of  the 
heart;  both  were  averse  to  idle  speculation,  and  were  devcrted 
to  practical  piety ;  both  had  recourse  directly  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  the  youth ;  both  sought  to  produce  in  all  the  persons 
under  their  influence,  sepamtion  from  the  world,  deep  repentance 
for  sin,  and  an  ardent  personal  piety ;  both  held  private  and  social 
meetings  for  religious  edification  in  the  free  exercises  of  which 
laymen  participated ;  both  made  free  use  of  religious  tracts  in  pro¬ 
pagating  their  sentiments ;  both  had  a  centre  of  operations,  De¬ 
venter  and  Halle,  with  which  all  the  other  establishments  were 
closely  connected;  both  aimed  at  making  all  the  inmates' feel  as 
if  they  were  members  of  the  same  family,  and  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  this  sentiment  the  young  received  their  entire  course  of 
intellectual  and  religious  training ;  both  were  extensively  enga¬ 
ged,  in  the  manner  which  two  such  different  periods  required,  in 
the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  and  valuable 
books ;  both  had  a  powerful  reforming  influence  upon  the  schools, 
and  upon  the  general  character  of  the  age. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  HIMYARITIC  LANGUAGE. 

Fobster’s  pretended  Discovery  of  a  Key  to  the  Himyaritk:  ’ 
Inscriptions. 

By  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 

Arab  historians  and  geographers  inform  us  of  an  alphabetical 
character  anciently  in  use  in  Yemen,  which  they  call  the  Him- 
yaritic,  from  the  name  of  an  ancient  dynasty  of  southern  Arabia. 
The  first  European  who  sought  to  verify  this  information  by  the 
discovery  of  existing  monuments,  was  Carsten  Niebuhr.  His  in¬ 
quiries,  however,  though  not  altogether  fruitless,  brought  no  in¬ 
scription  to  light.  Forty  years  later,  about  the  year  1810,  Seet- 
zen,  folloanng  a  hint  of  Niebuhr,  had  the  good  fortune  to  discov¬ 
er  several  inscriptions.  But  he  made  no  attempt  to  decipher 
them,  and  the  copies  of  some  of  them  which  he  published  in 
the  Fandgmhen  des  Orients,  remained  an  unexplored  raine.^ 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  this,  in  the  year  1834,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  discovered  inscriptions  was  greatly  increased  by  researches, 
in  connection  with  the  coast-survey  of  the  British  along  the  south¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  and  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  philologians  of  Germany  began  to  be  directed  to 
finding  a  key  to  the  unknown  character,  which  was  now  regarded 
as  undoubtedly  the  Himyaritic  of  the  Arab  authors.  In  1837 
Boediger  of  Halle  published  some  observations,  preparatory  to  a 
deciphering  of  the  inscriptions,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde 
des  Morgerdandes.^  Next  appeared  an  essay  by  Gesenius  in  the 
AUgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung  {ox  ivHy,  1841,  which  first  gave  re¬ 
sults  of  deciphering,  in  certain  readings.  This  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  a  pamphlet  from  Boediger,  entitled  Versuch  uber 
die  Himjaritischen  Schriftnwmirnente ;  and  in  1842  Boediger  pub- 
'  lished  a  Himyaritic  alphabet,  with  an  Excurs  uher  die  Himjari^ 
Uschen  Inschriften,  proposing  interpretations  of  his  own,  as  an 
appendix  to  a  German  translation  of  the  travels  of  the  first  British 
discoverer  of  the  inscriptions,  Capt.  Wellsted.3 

'  S.  Fundgrub.  d.  Orients.  II.  282.  *  S.  Z.  ftlr  d.  K.  d.  Morgenl.  I.  339. 

*  J.  R.  Wellsted’s  Reisen  in  Arabian.  Deutsche  Bearbeitung — von  Dr.  £. 
Rodiger.  Halle,  1842,2  Bdd. 

'VoL.  II.  No.  6.  21 
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It  is  not  our  present  design  to  discuss  the  merits  of  these  Ger¬ 
man  works.  We  propose  to  examine  the  ground  taken  by  a 
British  author,  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  who  has  lately  astonish¬ 
ed  his  countrymen  with  an  interpretation,  quite  original,  of  one  of 
the  longest  inscriptions  as  yet  found,  which  is  not  without  plausi¬ 
bility,  to  a  superficial  observer,  and  has  therefore  deluded  many, 
who  either  have  not  been  competent,  or  have  not  taken  the  trou¬ 
ble,  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  forms  the  subject  of  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  by  the  same  author.^ 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr.  Murchison, 
in  his  last  annual  address,  speaks  of  “  the  discovery  which  Mr. 
Forster  has  made  of  the  key  to  the  unknown  language  in  which 
the  inscriptions  found  in  Hadramaut  and  other  parts  of  southern 
Arabia,  are  written,”  as  a  thing  unquestionable  ;  and  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review  glories  much  in  the  privi¬ 
lege  exclusively  reserved,  as  it  pretends,  to  British  scholarship,  to 
interpret  these  inscriptions,  as  well  as  to  British  enterprise  to 
discover  them.  But  if  on  examination,  it  appears,  that  Mr. 
Forster’s  claim  to  this  discovery  is  unfounded,  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  the  sooner  it  is  placed  in  its  true  light,  and  those  are  disabused 
who  have  been  taken  in  by  it,  the  better.^ 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Forster’s  whole  scheme  is  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  inscription  in  question  is  identical  with  a  certain 
fragment  of  Arabic  poetry,  published  by  Albert  Schultens,  from  a 
Leyden-manuscript,  in  his  Monumenta  Vetustiora  Arabiac,  which 
was  found,  as  he  says,  “  in  Arabia  Felice,  super  rnarmoribus  ar- 
cium  dirutarura  in  tractu  littoris  Hadramyteni  prope  emporium 
Aden.”®  From  this  statement  of  Schultens  Forster  took  the  hint 
which  he  has  so  perseveringly  followed  out.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  here  might  be  an  Arabic  translation  of  a  long  inscription, 

*  Published  in  London,  1844. 

*  This  critique  was  prepared  and  read  before  “  The  Philological  Society,”  in 
New-Haven,  in  December,  before  it  was  known  to  the  writer  that  Mr.  Forster’s 
attempt  with  the  Himyaritic  had  been  already  exposed.  It  is  proper  to  state 
the  fact,  because  since  that  time  an  article,  published  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 
from  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  has  come  to  hand,  which  is  in  some 
points  exceedingly  similar  to  what  is  here  written.  The  two  criticisms  have 
been  made,  however,  entirely  independently  of  one  another,  except  that  we 
have  adopted  a  single  suggestion  of  the  Dublin  reviewer,  to  be  noticed  in  its 
place.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  to  our  reader  the  article  in  the 
Eclectic,  which  presents  some  views  of  Forster’s  pretensions,  not  here  touched 
upon. 

*  S.  Monn.  Vetust.  Arabiae  ex  manuscriptis  codd.  excerpsit  et  ed.  Alb. 
Schultens.  Lugd.  Batav.  1740,  p.  67. 
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found  by  Wellsted  engraved  upon  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Yemen, 
which  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  ^  ^  ^  f  or 

Raven-castle,  about  250  miles  eastward  of  Aden ;  and  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  confirm  this  conjecture,  in  the  manner  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Having  verified  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  made 
out  his  Himyaritic  alphabet,  accordingly,  Mr.  Forster  was  led  to 
seek  additional  support  to  his  hypothesis,  from  a  comparison  of 
Wellsted’s  account  of  the  locality  of  the  Hissn  Ghurab  inscription 
with  the  circumstances  of  place  detailed  in  a  narrative  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  Arabic  lines,  in  the  manuscript  from  which  Schul- 
tens  published  them. 

We  will  therefore  begin  by  inquiring  whether  the  locali¬ 
ties  indicated  in  these  two  narratives  are  coincident  with 
each  other.  Not  having  the  English  edition  of  Wellsted’s  Tra¬ 
vels,  at  hand,  we  translate  from  the  German  of  Roediger,  as 
follows ;  “  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May,  1834,  we  anchored 
in  a  little  narrow  channel,  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  small  low 
island  of  rock,  on  the  other  by  a  high  black  cliff,  to  which  last  our 
sailors  gave  the  name  of  Hissn  Ghurab.  As  we  had  observed 
some  ruins  at  the  top  of  this  cliff,  I  went  soon  after  we  came  to 
land,  to  explore  them.  In  order  to  avoid  the  current  which  set 
along  the  islands,  and  made  violent  breakers  against  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  side  of  the  cliff,  towards  the  sea,  we  sailed  into  a  small 
bay  on  the  north-east  side,  where  the  water  was  more  quiet . . . 

. Hissn  Ghurab  is  about  500  feet  high ; . It  must  have 

been  formerly  an  island,  although  it  is  now  connected  with  the  main¬ 
land  by  a  low  isthmus  of  sand,  which  has  been  blown  together 
by  the  strong  south-west  winds,  and  is  evidently  of  later  forma¬ 
tion . We  clambered,  therefore,  over  the  ruins  which  had 

fallen  from  these  towers  and  at  length  discovered  traces  of 
a  path  hewn,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  in  zig-zag, 
along  the  face  of  the  hill.  Above,  and  below,  the  rock  was  cut 
down  perpendicular,  so  that  the  latter  formed  a  sort  of  terrace, 
upon  which,  however,  even  in  the  wider  places,  scarcely  two 

men  could  go  abreast . But  our  toil  was  richly  rewarded 

by  the  discovery  of  some  inscriptions  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
rock  on  our  right,  when  we  were  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to 
the  summit  The  characters  are  inches  long  and  executed 

with  much  care  and  regularity . As  we  pursued  our  way 

from  here,  further  towards  the  summit,  we  saw  almost  as  many 
houses  as  below,  walls  and  other  defensive  works  at  irregular 
distances,  scattered  over  the  fianks  of  the  hill,  and  upon  the  edge 
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of  the  declivity  a  four-sided  tower  of  massive  construction,  which 
once  probably  served  both  for  a  watch-tower  and  beacon,  and  can 

still  be  discerned  many  miles  at  sea . When  I  had  explored 

all  parts  of  the  hill,  I  was  forced  to  regard  it  as  having  been  made 
both  by  nature  and  art,  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength.  While 
nature  had  left  only  one  side  of  it  accessible,  this  point  had  been 
so  strongly  fortified  by  art,  that  it  must  have  been  impossible  for 
the  most  daring  courage  and  the  highest  adroitness  to  scale  it. 
But  even  apart  from  this  advantage, ....  this  place  must  have 
been  invaluable  on  account  of  its  natuml  insular  character,  since 
it  formed  a  place  of  refuge  difficult  to  be  reached,  and  a  safe 
store-house  of  commerce ;  and  at  all  events,  the  two  harbors, 
which  are  secure  with  any  wind,  must  have  been  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  for  commerce,  especially  as  there  is  a  deficiency  of  pro¬ 
tected  havens  elsewhere  on  this  coast . I  will  only, 

further,  direct  attention  to  the  striking  agreement  of  the  position 
of  these  havens  of  Hissn  Ghurab,  as  it  results  from  our  measure¬ 
ment,  with  that  of  the  haven  of  Cana  Kanim  (Kavtj)  which  is, 
according  to  Arrian,  250  miles  from  Arabia  Felix,  or  the  present 
Aden.”7  The  narrative,  in  Arabic,  of  the  Leyden  manuscript  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  Forster,  thus  :  “  And  in  that  region  are  two  castles,  of  the 
castles  of  Ad.  And  when  Muawiyeh  sent  Abderrahman,  the  son 
of  Al  Hakem,  into  Yemen,  as  viceroy,  he  arrived,  on  the  shore  of 
Aden,  (i.  e.  in  a  progress  along  the  southern  coast,)  at  two  cas¬ 
tles,  of  the  castles  of  Ad.  In  that  sea  are  treasures  hidden  and 
gold,  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  parasangs  (360  miles)  along  the 
shore  of  Aden,  as  far  as  to  the  neighborhood  of  Kesuin.  He  saw, 
also,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  whose  saltness  made  the  palms  most 
fruitful.  And  he  saw  a  castle  built  upon  a  rock,  and  two  ports ; 
and  upon  the  ascent  of  the  height,  a  great  rock,  partly  washed 
away,  on  which  was  engraved  a  song.”  ( Here  follow  in  the  Ms. 
the  Arabic  lines  which  Schultens  published.)®  The  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  proposed,  to  be  derived  from  this  passage,  com¬ 
pared  with  Wellsted’s  narrative,  is  indicated  in  the  following  par¬ 
agraph  of  Forster’s  work :  “  The  first  of  the  two  castles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  report  of  Abderrahman,  was  found  seated  upon 
the  summit  of  a  rocky  headland,  beneath  which  lay  two  ports ; 
while  the  inscription  was  discovered  on  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
height  between  the  castle  and  its  harbors,  carved  upon  the  side 
of  a  great  rain-worn  rock.  In  every  particular,  this  account  tal¬ 
lies  with  Mr.  Wellsted’s  description  of  the  castle  and  inscriptions 

’  S.  Wellsied’s  Reisen  in  Arabien,  11.  322 — 326- 

*  S.  Histor.  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  11.  450. 
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of  Hissn  Ghurab— its  “lofty  black-looking  cliflf” — ^its  “square 
tower,  of  massive  masonry,  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,” — “  the 
circumstance  of  its  possessing  two  harbors” — together  with  the 
discovery  of  some  inscriptions,  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock  to 
the  right  (parts  of  which  had  been  washed  away  by  the  rains)  about 
one  third  the  ascent  from  the  top :”  a  group  of  corresponding  fea¬ 
tures,  which  could  thus  be  brought  together  by  two  so  wholly  un¬ 
connected  painters  of  the  same  localities,  only  from  their  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  scene.”® 

But  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  coincidences 
here  pointed  out  with  so  much  confidence  rest  upon  a  mistrans¬ 
lation  of  the  manuscript  referred  to.  That  this  may  be  clearly 
seen,  we  will  give  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  correct  trans¬ 
lation  which  we  are  confident  in  saying,  does  not  admit  of  a 
question,  as  to  all  the  important  points;  and,  in  order  that 
others  may  judge  for  themselves,  and  that  the  manner  in  which 
Forster  has  dealt  with  the  passage,  may  be  better  understood, 
we  will  also  introduce  the  original  Arabic  which,  happily  for 
us,  though  unfortunately  for  him,  he  has  published.  We 
read  then :  “  And  in  it  (i.  e.  Yemen)  are  the  two  castles  of  the 
castles  of  Ad ;  and  after  that  Muawiyeh  had  sent  Abdurrahman 
Ibn  A1  Hakem  to  Yemen  as  viceroy,  it  reached  his  ears  (i.  e.  of  the 
viceroy)  that  on  the  coast  of  Aden  were  two  castles  of  the  cas¬ 
tles  of  Ad,  and  that  in  its  sea  was  treasure ;  and  he  coveted  it, 
and  went,  with  a  train  of  one  hundred  horsemen,  to  the  coast  of 
Aden,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  two  castles ;  and  he  saw  the  country 
around  consisting  of  tracts  of  salt-marsh  in  which  were  pits  such 
as  one  digs  to  hide  treasure  in ;  and  he  saw  a  castle  built  of 
blocks  of  stone,  and  (plaster?),  and  over  one  of  its  gates  was  a 
great  block  upon  which  was  written  in  characters  half  obliterated, 
as  follows.”  The  original  is : 

IbLe  ^  ^  \yS' 

LdJb  x»Ahc 

•  ySU&  ^ 


21* 


*  S.  Histor.  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  II.  453. 
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Such  is  the  exact  reading  of  the  manuscript  Some  corrections 
are  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  where  the  hand  of  a  careless 
copyist  is  betrayed.  No  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  Arabic 
will  hesitate  to  read,  in  the  second  line,  2JLib  for  yjiAj  ,  and  in 
the  fifth  line  for  ^ut^t ,  and  for  .10  xhe 

correction  yMJjO\  =  calx,  for  in  the  fourth  line  maybe 

questioned  These  are  the  only  alterations  involved  in  our  trans¬ 
lation.  We  observe,  then,  with  reference  to  the  pretended  coin¬ 
cidence  with  Wellsted’s  narrative:  (1)  That  there  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  here  to  “  a  rocky  headland,”  or  even  to  the  cas¬ 
tle’s  being  situated  upon  a  rock.  Mr.  Forster  has  mistaken 
which  informs  us  of  what  the  castle  was  built,  for  an 
indication  of  its  position ;  (2)  That  nothing  is  said  about  “  two 
ports  ”  Forster  reads,  instead  of  ^xJUOl ,  from 

which  means  navium  statio.  Gol.  The  oblique  case  must, 

however,  in  his  view,  be  the  proper  reading ;  yet  this  is  not  the 
only  change  required,  to  justify  Forster’s  translation.  The  article 
must  be  cut  off,  for  with  which  he  couples  the  word  ren¬ 

dered  “  two  ports”  is  indefinite,  and  there  has  been  no  intimation 
of  any  two  ports  in  what  goes  before.  Indeed,  Forster’s  render¬ 
ing  :  “  a  castle  and  two  ports,”  instead  of:  “a  castle  and  the  two 
ports,”  neglects  the  article.  But  if  we  connect  the  word 
with  ,  it  should  have  the  article,  as  it  must  then  indicate 

something  of  the  material  of  which  the  castle  was  built ;  and  we 
may  suppose  the  reading  to  have  originated,  by  a  very 

easy  slip  of  the  pen,  from  ,  signifying  linie,  as  is  sugges¬ 

ted  by  the  reviewer  of  Forster  in  the  Dublin  University  Maga¬ 
zine.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
seems,  most  naturally,  to  connect  with  rather 

than  with  . 

(3)  That  the  clause  “  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  parasangs” 

Mr.  Dozy,  as.sistant  librarian  of  the  Leyden  University  who  transcribed 
for  Mr.  Forster  this  text  with  its  accompanying  Arabic  stanzas,  and  some  other 

passages,  from  the  Ms.  512  :  says  :  “  1  have  trans¬ 

cribed  all  the  vowels  and  diacritical  points,  as  they  occar  in  the  manuscript, 
though  a  great  number  of  them  are  decidedly  errors." 
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in  Forster’s  version,  designed,  as  we  cannot  avoid  believing,  to 
remove  the  difficulty  of  identifying  a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Aden 
with  Hissn  Ghurab  which  lies  250  miles  distant  from  that  port, 
is  made  out  by  a  correction  of  the  text,  wholly  supererogatory, 
and  bringing  with  it  the  application  of  a  wrong  sense  to.  a  com¬ 
mon  Arabic  particle.  The  word  is  altered  to  ^  %  and 

^  is  rendered :  “  for  the  space  of,”  a  signification  not  admissi- 

ble.ii  (4)  That  the  inscription  spoken  of  in  the  Arabic  manu¬ 
script  was  not  found  upon  the  face  of  a  rock,  on  the  ascent  of  an 
eminence,  but  on  one  of  the  gates  of  a  ruined  castle.  If 
were  a  correct  reading,  the  words  ijdxi  could  not 

signify  “  upon  the  ascent  of  the  height.”  (5)  That  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Hissn  Ghurab  is  described  by  Wellsted  as  in  very  good 
preservation;  while  the  characters  of  which  the  Arab  author 
speaks,  are  said  to  have  been  “  partly  obliterated.”  Forster  re¬ 
fers  LaJU  to  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  tyro’s 

blunder,  and  so  finds  allusion  here  to  “  a  rain-worn  rock,”  where¬ 
as  it  is  a  writing — , — which  is  represented  as  partly 
worn  away. 

From  all  this  is  to  be  inferred,  not  that  the  inscription  found  by 
Abdurrahman  of  which  the  Arabic  lines  published  by  Schultens 
purport  to  be  either  a  copy,  or  a  translation, — for  which  they  claim 
to  be,  does  not  appear, — is  the  same  which  was  discovered  by 
Wellsted  at  Hissn  Ghurab,  but  directly  the  contrary,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  identical  with  the  other,  so  far  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  locality  asserted  by  the  two  authorities  afibrd  any 
means  of  determining. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the  incongruities  which  exist 
between  the  two  documents,  considered  by  themselves.  Here 
we  have,  first,  to  observe  that,  if  we  assume  Forster’s  translation 
of  the  inscription  to  represent  it  correctly,  it  does  not  accord  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  true  sense  of  its  supposed  Arabic  translation.  A 
correspondence  is  for  the  most  part  made  to  appear,  as  might  be 
expected,  since  Forster  sets  out  with  this,  as  the  point  to  be  pro¬ 
ved.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  we  give  a  literal  version 

"  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Hist.  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  II.  449,  he  will  find  that 
Forster  admits  having  made  this  correction,  and  justifies  it  on  the  assumption 

that  the  word  as  it  stands,  ^  is  an  “  abridgement  by  the  Persian  copyist !” 
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of  each  stanza  of  the  Arabic,  alternately  with  the  same  in  the 
pretended  original,  as  rendered  by  our  author : 

Himtahitic. 

We  dwelt  living  long  luxnriously  in  the  Zenanas  of  this  spacious  man¬ 
sion,  our  condition  exempt  from  misfortune  and  adversity.” 

Arabic. 

“  Content  we  ourselves  awhile  in  the  court  of  this  castle, 

With  a  life  luxurious,  not  straitened,  not  poor.” 

Himt. 

“  Rolled  in  through  our  channel  the  sea,  swelling  against  our  castle  with 
angry  surge ;  our  fountains  flowed  with  murmuring  fall  above  the 
lofty  palms.” 

Arab. 

**  The  sea  floods  in  upon  us  with  full  tide, 

And  our  rivers  flow  with  water  abounding,” — 

Himt. 

“  Whose  Keepers  planted  dry  dates  in  our  valley  date-grounds ;  they 
sowed  the  arid  rice.” 

Arab. 

— “  Amid  tall  palm-trees,  their  keepers 

Which  bestrew  with  ripening  dates  and  dry  dates,  for  store.” 

Himt. 

**  We  hunted  the  mountain  goats  and  the  young  hares,  with  gins  and 
snares ;  beguiling  we  drew  forth  the  fishes.” 

Arab. 

**  And  we  chase  the  wild  animal  of  the  land  with  noose  and  spear. 

And  sometimes  we  catch  the  fish  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.” 

Himt. 

“  We  walked  with  slow  proud  gait,  in  needle-worked,  many  colored  silk 
vestments,  in  whole  silks,  in  grass-green  chequered  robes.” 

Arab. 

“  And  we  parade  now  in  flowing  robes  of  striped  silk. 

And  now  of  silk  and  green-dyed  wool.” 

Himt. 

“  Over  us  presided  kings  far  removed  from  baseness,  and  stem  chastisers 
of  reprobate  and  wicked  men.” 

Arab. 

“  Princes  mle  over  us,  who  are  far  from  baseness. 

Stem  towards  the  people  of  deceit  and  treachery.” 
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Himt. 

“  They  noted  down  for  up  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Heber  good  judg> 
ments  written  in  a  book,  to  be  kept ;  and  we  proclaimed  our  belief 
in  miracles,  in  the  resurrection,  in  the  return  into  the  nostrils  of  the 
breath  of  life.” 

Arab. 

"  There  are  enacted  for  us  laws,  after  the  religion  of  Hdd, 

And  we  believe  in  the  miracles,  and  the  general  assembling  for  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.” 

Himt. 

“  Made  an  inroad  robbers,  and  would  do  us  violence ;  collectively  we 
rode  forth,  we  and  our  generous  youth,  with  stiff,  sharp-pointed 
spears.” 

Arab. 

“Whenever  enemies  lie  in  ambush  against  our  home. 

Forth  we  rush  to  view,  in  a  body,  with  smooth,  straightened  spears.” 

Himt. 

“  Rushing  onward  proud  champions  of  our  families  and  our  wives ;  fight¬ 
ing  valiantly,  upon  coursers  with  long  necks,  dun-colored,  iron-grey, 
and  bright  liay.” 

Arab. 

“  We  guard  our  children  and  our  women, 

Upon  dun-colored  steeds,  steeds  with  black  mane  and  tail,  long-necked, 
and  steeds  of  clear  red  hue.” 


Himt. 

“  With  our  swords  still  wounding  and  piercing  our  adversaries ;  until 
charging  home  we  conquered  and  crushed  this  refuse  of  mankind.” 

Arab. 

“  Those  who  assail  us  with  hostile  intent  we  wound 
With  our  swords,  till  they  turn  the  back.” 

But  while  with  due  allowance  for  freedom  of  translation,  the 
two  documents  appear,  in  general,  to  harmonize  together,  it  is 
also  true,  that  in  two  places  there  is  a  diversity  of  sense  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  license  of  a  translator.  The  first 
of  these  is  in  the  first  stanza,  the  expression  of  the  Himyaritic : 
“in  the  Zenanas,'*  (explained  by  Forster  from  the  Persian,  to 
mean  “in  the  women’s  apartments,”)  having  to  answer  to :  “ in 
the  court,”  of  the  Arabic.  The  word  rendered  court  is  = 

*'hcns  spatiosus  in  medio  habitacuhrum."  (Gol.)  The^  Arabic 
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line  alludes  evidently  to  the  oriental  custom  of  lounging  idly  in 
that  part  of  the  castle  open  to  the  air,  where,  as  is  well  known, 
Uie  coffee-drinking,  dice- playing,  and  story-telling  of  eastern 
countries  is  carried  on.  Would  a  translator  speak  of  this,  with 
an  original  before  him,  referring  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  Harem  ?  The  plea,  that  the  translator  failed  to  understand 
his  original,  is  inadmissible,  because  any  two  documents,  the 
most  dissimilar,  might  by  this  be  proved  to  correspond  to  one  an¬ 
other,  as  translation  and  original ;  and  besides,  it  is  certainly  quite 
as  likely  that  an  Arab  of  the  seventh  century  would  know  the 
proper  signification  of  a  Persian  word,  as  that  this  word  should 
have  become  incorporated  into  the  ancient  Himyaritic  language. 
The  other  case  in  which  the  meaning  given  to  the  Himyaritic  is 
not  justly  represented  by  the  Arabic,  is  the  whole  of  the  third 
stanza.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  compare  for  himself ;  yet  it 
may  be  well  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Forster  seems  to  have  had  in 
view,  here,  a  Latin  version  of  the  Arabic,  made  by  Schultens, 
rather  than  the  Arabic  itself  That  version  reads :  “  consere- 
bant  (custodes)  dactylos  maturos  et  siccos,  omne  genus,”  which 
appears  to  us  not  the  true  signification  of  the  Arabic,  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  Schultens  himself,  who  gives  here,  the  following 
text: 


0)>a3  II  oUumIj 


Our  rendering  is  equally  supported  by  the  Arabic,  altered  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre,  tatvil,  thus : 


But  let  us  come  to  the  more  important  inquiry,  whether  Fors¬ 
ter  has  dealt  fairly  in  making  out  for  the  inscription  a  signification 
which  agrees,  to  so  great  an  extent,  with  the  sense  of  the  Arabic 
lines  supposed  to  be  a  translation  of  it.  It  may  be  shown :  L 
That  in  many  cases  he  has  not  properly  rendered  the  word  which 
he  finds  in  the  inscription,  by  his  own  deciphering ;  and  H.  That 
the  characters  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  inscription  are 
incorrectly  deciphered.i3 

The  metre  of  the  Arabic  lines,  requires  other  modifications  of  the  text 
given  by  Schultens,  who  has  only  partially  corrected  his  Ms. ;  yet  they  are  not 
such  as  affect  the  sense,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  our  translation  with  his. 

**  The  reader  will  please  to  turn  to  the  accompanying  Plate,  which  presents 
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L  It  is  important  in  commencing  under  this  head  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Forster  professes  to  find,  that  the  inscription  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  “pure  Arabic  words,” >4  —  an  expression  which,  if  it 
means  anything,  signifies  that  the  roots  of  these  words  have 
a  signification  in  pure  Arabic  from  which  the  meaning  of  the 
words  themselves  may  be  legitimately  derived.  (1)  Forster 
makes  out  of  Jj  (line  1.)  a  word  signifying  “condition;” 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  means,  as  he  truly  says,  a  state^ 

a  condition.  But  how  erroneous  is  this  true  statement,  on  account 

of  its  not  expressing  the  whole  truth !  The  root  J  j  signifies  to 
be  aiject,  vUe,  humble;  and  the  word  ,  which  is  a  plural 

form,  means  “  condition”  only  in  a  humiliating  sense,  as  in  the 
phrases:  =  “  leave  him  to  his  meanness"  and 

the  dregs  of  mankind."  (2)  He  makes  ^  (line 

1.)  to  mean :  “  exempt  from  misfortune.”  But  the  root  ^  signi¬ 
fies  :  to  be  hitter,  as  every  one  knows.  We  can  understand  how 
Forster  might  derive  the  signification  :  “  adverse,”  or  “  unfortu¬ 
nate  but  it  is  inexplicable  how  he  could  satisfy  himself  that 
“  exemption  from  misfortune”  is  here  signified.  He  supposes  no 
negation.  (3)  He  renders  LoLo-m  (line  1.) :  “  exempt  from  ad¬ 
versity.”  This  is  an  instance  in  which  he  has  written  out  “  the 
particular  form  demanded  by  the  sense”  in  his  view,  for  he  says : 
“  in  representing  the  Himyaritic  by  corresponding  words  of  the 
Arabic,  I  have  confined  myself  either  to  the  Arabic  roots,  or  to 
the  particular  form  of  the  word  demanded  by  the  sense  ;”>5  and 

he  himself  refers  LoLo.w  to  the  root  .  Now  is  a 

a  fac-simile  of  the  inscription,  together  with  Forster’s  interlinear  Arabic  deci¬ 
phering,  as  given  in  his  work: — and  also  the  whole  Himyaritic  alphabet  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  view,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  alphabets  of  Gesenius  and 
Roediger,  and  the  ancient  and  modern  Ethiopic  characters,  copied  from  their 
writings  on  the  Himyaritic  already  named.  Two  words  of  Forster’s  Arabic 
deciphering  have  been  altered  in  our  Plate  :  Lu  for  Lo  (1.  4)  and^^^.^  for 
0-  — to  correspond  to  what  his  glossary  shows  he  intended.  Some 

other  differences  between  the  Arabic  words  interlined  with  the  inscription  and 
those  of  his  glossary,  not  being  of  any  consequence  to  us,  we  have  left  as  we 
found  them. 

S.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  II.  349.  **  S.  ibid. 
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substantive,  signifying:  ^‘penury;"  connected,  then,  with 
as  Forster  makes  it,  the  meaning  should  be  “  a  condition  of  pen¬ 
ury.”  The  root  \jq^  signifies :  adversis,peculiariter  inopia  anm- 
nae  angusta  et  afflicta  fait  (Gol.)  (4)  He  renders 

(line  5.) :  “  to  walk,”  and,  being  connected  with  the  expression: 
“  with  slow,  proud  gait,”  it  must  have  been  supposed  to  signify 
slow,  rather  than  fast  motion.  But  this  root  is  more  especially 
used  to  denote  celerity  of  progress,  and  all  its  subordinate  signi¬ 
fications  are  shown  in  the  lexicons  to  depend  upon  this,  as  the 

radical  idea.  (5)  In  his  glossary  he  gives  to  (line  6.)  the  sig- 

ification  “  imo.”  The  word  is  not  recognized  in  his  translation. 
It  is  certain,  that  if  this  meaning  is  given  to  it,  it  would  make 
an  irreparable  rent  in  the  clause  where  it  occurs;  and  the 
inference  is  not  remote,  that  it  was  voluntarily  left  out.  Res¬ 
toring  it  to  its  place,  we  read :  “  Kings  took  note  of  us,  averse, 
yea  rcUher,  to  base  men.”  Nothing  goes  before,  in  Forster’s 
•  • 

own  version,  which  ^  I ,  m  the  sense  of  inw,  can  be  supposed  to 

confirm  and  augment ;  and  we  know  of  no  rendering  which  would 
at  once  be  consistent  with  the  words  as  deciphered  by  him,  and 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  original  to  the  Arabic  line  regarded  as 
a  translation. 

Instead  of  multiplying  specific  examples  of  errors  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Arabic  into  which  Forster  resolves  the  inscription,  it 
will  be  sufficient,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  enumeration,  to 
mention  briefly  several  classes  of  errors  which  are  to  be  met  with. 
(1)  There  are  cases  in  which  the  given  signification  must  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  ground  of  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  root,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  one  and  the  same  radical  idea  has  branched  out  va¬ 
riously  in  two  different  dialects.  These  are  errors,  on  Forster’s 
principles,  since  he  evidently  pretends  that  the  radical  idea  of  eve¬ 
ry  word  of  the  inscription  is  an  idea  expressed  by  its  root,  as 
found  in  pure  Arabic,  though  he  would  say  of  some  words,  that 
their  roots  are  out  of  use,  or  little  used  in  the  Arabic.  (2)  We 
find  not  a  few  instances  where  the  construction  adopted  by  Fors¬ 
ter  is  wholly  inadmissible,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Shemi- 
tish  languages.  It  is  supposed,  that  a  word  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  root,  and  yet  convey  different  shades  of  meaning  appro¬ 
priate  to  forms  of  language, — as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  which  is 
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apparent  that  in  various  instances  in  which  he  writes  a  root,  mere¬ 
ly,  in  his  interlinear  deciphering  of  the  inscription,  nothing  more 
could  be  made  out  from  the  original  character,  and  yet  that  he  does 
not  render  as  if  the  root  were  without  formative  letters.  It  fol¬ 
lows  from  this,  that  he  has  not  proceeded  entirely  on  the  princi¬ 
ple,  already  quoted  in  his  own  words,  of  confining  himself,  in  his 
deciphering,  to  the  Arabic,  root,  or  the  particular  form  of  the  word 
demanded  by  the  sense. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far  it  is  already  apparent,  that 
the  probability  is  very  slight  of  an  identity  between  the  Himyar- 
itic  inscription  and  the  Arabic  lines  in  question,  as  pretended  by 
Forster;  especially  considering  what  it  is  but  justice  to  ourselves 
to  add,  that  we  have  not  perceived,  that  Forster  might  have  done 
better  than  he  has,  in  any  point  which  has  come  under  our  criti¬ 
cism,  in  seeking  to  establish  his  conjecture.  We  have  now  to 
show  : 

II.  That  Forster  has  incorrectly  deciphered  about  half  of  the 
letters  of  this  inscription.  In  proof  of  this,  we  will  in  the  first 
place,  suppose  that  his  division  of  the  words  is  correct,  and  take 
note  of  certain  not  very  rare  cases  in  which  he  has  gratuitously 
added  to  the  inscription  radical  letters,  in  the  roots  which  he  puts 
down  as  representing  the  Himyaritic ;  or  has  either  altered,  omit¬ 
ted  or  inverted  radical  letters  occurring  in  the  inscription,  without 
the  least  show  of  reason,  except  his  own  choice  to  do  so.  Every 
case  has  been  carefully  passed  by,  where  the  radical  letter,  being 

supposed  to  be  one  of  the  weak  class,  (either  ^  ,  or  ^  ,  or  | ,)  may 

have  been  lost  in  the  formation  of  the  word,  and  yet  be  properly  rep¬ 
resented  in  giving  the  root ;  and  no  case  of  omission  is  to  be  regard¬ 
ed,  in  which  the  letter  omitted  may  be  set  aside  as  a  formative.  We 
will  also  allow  him  all  he  can  claim  as  “  interchange,  or  indifler- 
ent  use,  of  similar  letters.”  As  examples  to  the  point,  we  notice : 
(1)  He  has  doubled  the  character  p(  in  the  word  IIH/Ai  (line 

1.)  to  make  the  root  .  It  cannot  be  that  this  word  exem¬ 
plifies  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  a  consonant  but  once,  although 
its  pronunciation  is  double,  for  the  principle  of  that  orthography 
requires  that  the  consonant  to  be  doubly  enunciated  should  come 
between  two  vowels ;  whereas  in  the  form  supposed  to  occur 

here,  LoLa-w ,  a  long  vowel  Intervenes,  so  that  the  character 
li »  standing  for  ^ ,  not  to  speak  of  its  being  a  v  in  his  alpha- 

VoL.  II.  No.  6.  22 
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bet,  should  have  been  repeated  in  the  inscription,  if  is 
root  (2)  He  alters  ]|,  which  he  takes  to  be  a  j*,  in  the  word: 
.mPCHT  (line  2.)  to  in  order  to  make  the  root  from 
which  he  derives  this  word,  in  the  sense  of  “  fountains.”  (3)  He 
inverts  the  first  two  characters  of  the  word :  IDYRI  (line  4.)  to 
make  its  root  .  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  without  enter¬ 
ing  here  into  the  subject,  that  Forster’s  notion  of  an  anagram  in 
the  Arabic  is  entirely  groundless.  (4)  He  doubles  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  he  makes  to  be  a  ^  in  the  word :  (line  4.) 

in  order  to  obtain  a  root  ?  though  a  vowel  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  and  its  repetition,  in  the  form  supposed  to  occur  in 
this  place,  oLo  ?  as  in  example  ( 1 ).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  second  here,  is  considered  as  absorbed  in  a  following 
ti) ,  after  a  long  vowel.  (5)  He  puts  the  final  character  first,  and 
the  initial  last  in  the  word  :  UK  (line  5.)  to  obtain  for  its  root, 

pi.  (6)  He  alters  the  character  0  ,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
^ ,  to  a  ,  in  the  word :  HB/iS  (line  5.),  so  as  to  obtain  the 
root  ‘  (7)  He  omits  the  third  character  in  the  word: 

imhK  (line  6.)  leaving  three  others  out  of  which  he  makes 
the  root  ^  U... , — though  he  had  no  reason  to  regard  the  omitted 
character  as  a  formative  letter  ; — or  else,  on  another  view  of  the 
proceeding  in  this  instance,  he  has  omitted  the  first  character,  as 
a  formative,  which  it  might  be  allowed  to  be,  and  has  then  invert¬ 
ed  the  two  characters  next  following.  But  this  inversion  w'ould 
be  inadmissible.  (8)  He  leaves  off*  the  first  character  in  the 

word:  lA^M  (line  6.)  to  make  the  root  *  (9)  He  doubles 

the  character,  which  is  a  y*.,  in  his  alphabet,  but  is  supposed  to 
stand  for  a  ^  in  the  word  fAlXI  (line  7.)  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  in  the  examples  (1)  and  (4)  for  the  form  which 

he  finds  here  is  .  (10)  He  adds  after  the  characters 

(line  7.)  a  letter  vj ,  to  make  out  the  root  .  We  can¬ 
not,  as  he  may  have  done,  consider  this  to  be  a  case  of  assimila¬ 
tion  to  a  following  letter  ^ ,  which  rendered  the  presence  of  the 
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assimilated  letter  in  the  inscription  unnecessary ;  for,  when  we 
examine  Forster’s  identification  of  letters,  it  will  appear  that  the 

letter  which  he  here  makes  to  be  ^  is  not  of  the  guttural,  but  of 
the  dental  class.  (11)  He  passes  over  an  inconvenient  second 

,  which  he  calls  a  resh,  in  the  word  :  xnaa  (line  7.)  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  root  •  The  final  radical  also,  here,  can  have  been 
made  out  only  on  the  supposition  of  assimilation  to  a  following 
guttural  ^  ^ — the  same  letter  which,  as  has  been  said,  will  be 
shown  not  to  be  a  guttural.  (12)  He  throws  ofi'the  final  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  word :  AKIA  (lines.)  to  make  out  that  its  root  is 
.  (13)  He  inserts  a  letter  $  ,  between  his  and  his  vj, 

in  the  word:  (line  9.)  to  make  the  root  g  A  .  (14) 

He  adds  a  letter  after  the  characters:  (line  10.)  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  root  • 

Having  thus  made  it  evident  that  Forster  has  altered,  and  mu¬ 
tilated  as  well  as  added  to  the  inscriptions,  at  his  pleasure,  for 
the  sake  of  referring  words  to  certain  roots  of  which  the  signifi¬ 
cation  seemed  to  serve  his  purpose ;  we  will  next  consider  his 
neglect  of  letters,  which  from  their  position  in  the  words,  as  he 
himself  divides  them  otf,  and  deciphers  them,  he  must  have  ta¬ 
ken  to  be  formatives.  He  acknowledges  that  he  has  not,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  regarded  the  formative-letters  of  the  inscription,  assigning 
as  his  reason,  that  he  was  incompetent  to  “  cast  the  words  into 
the  finished  mould  of  Arabian  poetry.”^®  It  would  seem,  then, 
as  if  he  really  supposed  the  forms  of  the  inscription  to  be  purely 
Arabic ;  for  if  not,  what  propriety  could  there  be  in  pleading,  that 
he  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  forms  which  might  be  used 
in  poetry,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  Arabic  language,  in  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  having  presented  roots,  supposed  to  be  purely  Ara¬ 
bic,  in  the  form  required  by  the  sense. >7  Accordingly  the  letters 
and  syllables  which  Forster  has  left  to  be  considered  as  forma¬ 
tives  might  be  tested  by  the  laws  of  Arabic  forms  ;  and  the  result 


*®  S.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  Arab.  II.  350. 

He  says  indeed  :  “  From  particles  and  prepositions  my  attention  was  next 
directed  to  prefixes  and  sulfixes,  those  inherent  auginentatives,  common  to  all 
the  Semitic  idioms.  Here,  also,  the  Hamyaritic  of  the  Hissn  Ghorftb  inscrip* 
tion  exhibited  the  same  principles  with  all  its  kindred  dialects ;  m  being  the 
prefix  used  to  convert  verbs  or  participles  into  substantives,  and  na,  or  na  the 
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would  be,  the  opening  of  another  wide  field  of  argument  against 
his  interpretation  of  the  inscription.  Passing  this,  however,  we 
cannot  but  wonder,  that  he  should  have  ventured  to  make  any 
translation  from  a  text  presenting  grammatical  forms  which  he 
was  generally  unable  either  to  identify,  or  to  analyse  independ¬ 
ently.  In  venturing  to  do  this,  he  could  not  proceed  on  any  other 
principle,  than  to  model  the  signification,  so  far  as  dependent 
upon  the  forms  of  words,  according  to  his  own  pleasure ;  deter¬ 
mining,  for  example,  without  reference  to  the  text  itself,  whether 
a  certain  word  was  a  verb  or  an  adjective ;  whether  a  certain  sup¬ 
posed  substantive  was  in  the  nominative,  or  the  accusative,  and 
whether  a  supposed  verb  was  in  the  third  person  sing,  or  first 
person  plur.,  etc.  Examples  to  this  point  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  words  of  the  inscription,  and  need  not  therefore  be  specifi¬ 
ed.  What  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  an  interpretation  on 
such  a  plan  as  this  ? 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Forsters  separation  of  the  words  from  one  anoth¬ 
er  has  been  assumed  as  correct.  It  may  now  be  shown,  that  he 
adds  some  letters,  and  omits  others,  throughout  the  whole  inscrip¬ 
tion,  from  having  adopted  an  erroneous  view  of  the  punctuation. 
He  considers  the  mark  (I)  as  a  vav,  whereas  Arab  writers  ex¬ 
pressly  inform  us,  that  the  Himyaritic  words  were  separated  each 
from  its  neighbor,  by  a  perpendicular  line,  while  inscriptions  in 
the  ancient  Ethiopic,  to  which  the  Himyaritic  is  closely  allied,  as 
is  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  as  Arab  tradition  certifies,  have  the  ve¬ 
ry  same  mark  to  separate  each  single  word.  On  these  grounds, 
Gesenius  and  Roediger  have  agreed  to  regard  the  perpendicular 
(  f  )  as  a  mere  punctuation.^®  The  real  use  of  this  mark,  of 
course,  occasions  its  very  frequent  recurrence  ;  just  as  frequently, 
then,  has  Forster,  from  not  recognizing  its  true  character,  added 
letters  to  the  inscription.  He  makes  a  radical  letter  of  it  in  nine 
instances.  It  is  very  often  interpreted  as  a  copulative,  or  as  a 
part  of  other  connecting  particles.  A  misapprehension  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  j)unctuation  likewise  occasioned  the  leaving  out  of  actual 
letters,  for  the  characters  (•)  and  (oo)  are  erroneously  regarded 
as  stops.  Here  Mr.  Forster  has  apparently  been  led  astray  by 


stiHix  employed  to  denote  the  plural  number,”  meaning  the  first  pers.  plur.  But 
further  than  this  we  find  no  attempt,  in  his  work,  to  explain  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  inscription. 

***  S.  Zeitschr.  fUr  d.  K.  d.  Morgenl.  1.334  ;  and  Allgein.  Lit.,  Zeit.  1841.  p.383. 
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Gesenius,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  acknowledged  mark  of 
punctuation,  ( I)  says  :  “  Wozu  hier  nur  noch  kommt,  dass  hin- 
ter  dem  Striche  haufig  noch  ein  oder  mehrere  Pimkte  stehen,  auch 
wohl  der  Strich  mit  mehreren  Punkten  umgeben  ist.  Es  zeigte 
sich  bald,  dass  die  letztere  Weise  ein  etwas  starkeres  Unterschei- 
dungszeichen  fiir  minder  eng  v  erbimde  Worte  oder  zu  Ende  eines 
kleines  Satzes  sey,  dergleichen  auch  Aethiopische  Codd.  haben, 
aber  hier  se  wenig  als  in  jenen  mit  Consequenz  gehandhabt, 
wie  schon  Ludolf  klagt,  etc.”  But  that  the  characters  referred  to 
are  not  marks  of  punctuation,  either  independently,  or  subsidiari¬ 
ly,  appears  from ;  ( 1 )  The  improbability  of  there  being  so  compli¬ 
cated  a  system  of  punctuation,  as  that  supposed  by  Gesenius,  in 
any  monumental  inscription,  especially  one  like  this  Himyaritic,  in 
which  the  mode  of  writing  has  every  appearance  of  simplicity, — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  absence  of  all  vowel  points,  and  diacritical 
marks,  and  other  guides  to  pronunciation.  This  has  already  been 
urged  by  Roediger.'s  (2)  The  absence  of  all  such  punctuations 
in  the  Ethiopic  as  our  commas,  colons,  and  semicolons.  Gesenius 
quotes  the  authority  of  Ludolf  inconsiderately,  in  referring  to  the 
Ethiopic  writing  for  a  parallel  to  the  complication  of  punctuation- 
marks  supposed  to  be  discoverable  in  the  Himyaritic.  Roediger 
has  used  this  argument,  also,  against  the  opinion  of  Gesenius.20 

(3)  The  absurdities  to  which  we  are  reduced  by  assuming  that 
the  chamcters  in  question  are  punctuations,  even  on  the  sim¬ 
pler  hypothesis  of  Forster,  who  regards  them  not  as  subsidiary  to 
the  perpendicular  stroke,  but  as  the  only  marks  of  punctuation. 
They  occur  either  singly,  thus:  (»)  (••),  or  in  combination,  thus: 
(•••) ;  we  must,  therefore,  on  Mr.  Forster’s  theory,  suppose  that 
they  indicate  three  grades  of  pause.  But  this  admits  of  no 
reasonable  application ;  for  we  find  the  single  {«)  separating  what 
Forster  makes  to  be  two  distinct  clauses,  while  (•••)  separates 
prepositions,  inseparable  in  sense,  from  their  complements ;  also 
a  noun  separated  from  its  verb,  by  (••)  and  even  by  ;  a  single 
(•)  in  the  midst  of  a  word ;  a  verb  separated  from  its  direct  object 
by  {•«) ;  a  preposition  separated  from  its  complement  by  {«)  ; 
an  initiative  particle,  for  ex.  until,  separated  from  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  construed,  by  (••)  ;  and  other  similar  inconsistencies. 

(4)  The  obvious  relationship  of  each  of  these  two  characters,  («) 
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and  (..) ,  to  a  letter  of  the  Shemitish  alphabets.  The  (•)  is  the 
original  Phoenician  Ain,  (0)»  which  may  be  traced,  with  slight 
modifications,  in  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  Samari¬ 
tan,  ancient  Syriac,  and  ancient  and  modern  Ethiopia  writing,  and 
in  certain  alphabets  purporting  to  be  Himyaritic,  which  have  been 
found  in  manuscripts  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Library,  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  each  letter  by  the  corresponding  Arabic.  The  other  character 

(“o)  is  equivalent  to  the  Ethiopia  vav,  (D  from  which,  on  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  old  Phoenician  forms,  it  appears  to  be  derived.8i 
Of  the  characters  thus  j)roved  to  be  letters,  which  Forster  consi¬ 
ders  as  punctuation-marks,  (»)  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  («)  no  less  than  sixty  times ;  in  so  many  cases,  there¬ 
fore,  have  letters  been  left  out.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  also, 
that  Forster’s  interpretation  must  be  for  the  most  part  erroneous, 
if  only  on  account  of  his  misconception  of  the  limits  of  single 
words,  proved  by  what  has  been  said  under  this  head ;  for  the  words 
of  the  inscription,  as  he  reads  it,  are  nearly  all  separated  from 
each  other  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  supposed  punctuations. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  mis¬ 
takes  in  deciphering  is,  that  Forster’s  identification  of  a  large 
number  of  the  characters  of  the  inscription,  which  are  actual 
letters,  and  are  viewed  as  such  by  him,  has  no  palaeographical  au¬ 
thority.  For  example  :  (1)  He  makes  an  am  of  2*  “It occur¬ 
red  to  me  ’’  he  writes  “  as  a  point  of  the  last  importance  to  detect 
if  possible,  that  vital  element  of  all  the  Semitic  idioms,  the  ain. 
After  some  fruitless  essays  it  struck  me,  from  the  position  of  that 
character  in  several  of  the  words,  that  the  ain  might  possibly  be 
represented  by  a  S  (or  a  reversed  sigma),’’  and  in  a  note  he  ob¬ 
serves  :  “  Prof  Roediger,  misled  by  the  form  of  this  letter,  has  given 
it  the  power  of  the  Greek  .T;  this  one  mistake  was  fatal  to  his 
alphabet.’’22  What,  then,  does  Forster’s  own  conjecture  amount 
to  ?  He  was  led  to  call  the  sign  S  because  he  then 

could,  as  he  fancied,  make  out  words  which  would  serve  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  identity  of  the  sense  of  the  inscription  with  that  of  the 
pretended  Arabic  translation  of  it.  We  will  follow  him,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  on  his  own  ground,  without  insisting  upon  its  untenable- 
ness.  The  first  word  upon  which  he  thus  experimented  is  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  fifth  line  of  the  inscription,  where  he  required  a 
word  signifying  motion  with  a  stately  gait ;  accordingly,  he  makes 
the  character  S  here,  an  ain,  after  a  letter  sin,  and  manages  to 
obtain  the  root  ,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  imports  more  es- 
yeciaWy, celerity  o/motion.  The  next  subject  of  his  experimenting  is 
the  second  word  of  the  inscription,  wliich  must  signify  laiz,  or  the 
like,  to  express  with  a  verb  to  live,  the  idea  of  an  easy,  careless 
life.  He  makes  it  ,  the  final  character  being  S »  and  this 
word  serves  his  purpose.  But  the  first  character  of  the  word  thus 
read  is  not  a  vav,  in  the  inscription — it  is  a  perpendicular  punctu¬ 
ation  mark ;  so  that  after  all  he  does  not  obtain  the  word  he  re¬ 
quires.  These  are  the  only  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  ^  speci¬ 
fied  by  Forster  as  having  persuaded  him  that  this  character  is  an 
ain;  and  we  cannot  therefore  subject  his  reasoning  on  this  point 
to  any  further  examination  into  particulars.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  the  sort  of  evidence  upon  which  Forster  here  relies  is 
of  no  worth  in  comparison  with  the  form  of  the  letter  itself,  as  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Shemitish  alphabets.  The  evidence  of  kindred 
alphabets,  we  have  seen  to  point  to  quite  a  different  character  as 
the  ain  of  the  Himyaritic ;  while  S,  is  manifestly  equivalent  to 
the  Phoenician  sibilant  4^,  or  which  appears  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  Shemitish  forms  of  writing,  with  the  same 
power,  only  excepting  that  its  grade,  as  a  sibilant,  is  somewhat 
varied.  (2)  He  makes  a  sin  of  /i ,  which  is  shown  to  be  a  kaph, 
by  its  close  resemblance  to  this  letter  in  the  ancient  Ethiopic,  and 
its  analogies  in  other  Shemitish  alphabets,  extensively,  reaching 
back  to  the  Phoenician.  (3)  He  makes  an  aleph  of  |.  For  this 
he  pretends  no  other  authority  than  a  report  of  Roediger’s  deci¬ 
phering  of  the  first  word  of  the  inscription,  which  was  in  fact  in¬ 
correct  as  to  this  point.  But  considered  palaeographically,  |  is 
seen  to  be  a  yod.  The  Phoenician  itself  shows  examples  in  which 
the  fingers  of  its  original  yod  /j/,  are  reduced  from  three  to  one  ;23 
in  I  we  see  the  process  of  abbreviation  continued,  so  that  only  a 
compressed  fist  remains  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  character. 
The  ancient  Ethiopic  has  the  same  form  of  which  we  give  to 
the  Himyaritic.  One  of  the  words  in  which  |  occurs  is  that  read 
dyfi  by  Forster;  and  it  is  deserving  of  notice, in  this  connection, 
that,  whether  this  character  is  supposed  to  be  an  aleph,  or  a  yod,  he 
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has  chosen  to  alter  it  into  a  he,  besides  that  the  vav  of  the  word 

is  altogether  interpolated.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  decide, 
that  the  name  of  Hud  does  not  occur  in  the  inscription.  (4)  He 
makes  a  kha  of  X  •  But  that  this  character  is  a  tau  is  so  con* 
clusively  shown  by  the  analogy  of  the  whole  range  of  the  She- 
mitish  alphabets,  that  it  seems  strange,  it  could  have  been  mis¬ 
taken.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  one  form  of  the  Phoenician  chet,  which,  has  been 
transferred  to  he  in  that  alphabet;  yet  on  account  of  what 
we  are  led  to  believe  beforehand,  by  Arab  tradition,  respect¬ 
ing  the  analogy  of  the  Himyaritic  to  the  Ethiopia  characters, 
it  is  certainly  preferable  to  give  the  power  of  kha  to  another  char¬ 
acter,  ,  which  connects  itself  as  well  with  the  Ethiopic  kha, 

as  with  the  proper  Phoenician  chet,  while  X  affinity 

with  any  Ethiopic  guttural.  (5)  He  calls  Y  e^  beth,  whereas  anoth¬ 
er  character,  n  ,  is  proved  to  be  beth,  by  its  relation  to  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  ^  ,  in  common  with  the  Ethiopic,  (\  -  and  V  ^^as  no  affinity 
with  the  beth,  either  of  the  Ethiopic,  or  of  any  other  Shemitish 
alphabet  To  this  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  manifest  affini¬ 
ty  between  of  the  Himyaritic,  and  the  proper  Phoenician  U, 
in  the  form,  ^  or  /tV  .  The  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  alphabet  exemplify  a  lengthening  of  the  upper,  or  middle 
branch  of  the  original  letter,  2[  on  which  principle  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  the  Ethiopic  form  of  chet,  ^  in  the  same  manner  as 
Phoen.  /tY  is  derived  from  ^ .  The  inverted  position  of  the  Hira- 
yaritic  Y  as  compared  with  the  Ethiopic  admits  of  a  plausi¬ 
ble  explanation  on  the  ground  of  a  certain  peculiarity  in  appear¬ 
ance  which  Arab  tradition  ascribes  to  the  Himyaritic  alphabet,  in 
the  appellation  cVaav-a.M  i.  e.  the  sustained.  The  application  of 
this  term  has  been  much  disputed ;  De  Sacy  supposed  it  to  de¬ 
note,  that  the  letters  “  s’appuyoient  et  se  soiitenoient  les  lines  les 
autres,”  which  does  not  accord  with  the  aspect  of  the  inscriptions 
now  brought  under  our  observation.  Another  suggestion  was 
made  by  Adler,  that  the  term  describes  an  alphabet  “gralis 
incedens,  vel  fulcris  innixa and  this  agrees  so  well  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  several  Himyaritic  letters,  compared  with  letters  of 
other  Shemiti.sh  alphabets,  that  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  it.24  It 
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certainly  serves  to  account  for  the  characteristic  open  part  of  the 
letter  now  in  question  being  turned  upwards,  so  that  the  prolonged 
stem  becomes  a  fulcrum, — in  which  respect  this  letter,  supposing 
it  to  be  cJveU  differs  from  its  equivalent  in  the  other  Shemitish  al¬ 
phabets.  Another  form  of  his  is  evidently  a  Ae.  (6)  He.  makes 
^  to  be  shin,  and  several  similar  characters,  which  he  unrea¬ 
sonably  distinguishes  from  one  another,  either  shin,  or  tau  and  tet. 

But^  i?!  obviously  identical  with  the  Ethiopic  ^  *ior  is  it 

difficult  to  connect  this  letter  with  the  Phoenician  aleph.  One  form 
of  the  Phoenician  is  from  which,  according  to  Geseiiius,  comes 

the  ancient  Hebrew,  of  the  Maccabee-coins,  ^  the  parent  of  the 
Samaritan  aleph,  If  now  we  suppose  i/^)  to  be  the  charac¬ 

teristic  part  of  ,  how  readily  do  we  discover  in  the  Himyaritic> 
as  well  as  in  the  Ethiopic,  aleph,  a  further  simplification  which 
makes  one  continued  line  of  the  letter,  resembling  our  Z.  In 
this  view,  the  lower  part  of  must  be  considered  as  a  pair  of 
stilts  by  which  the  letter  becomes  JcjLmmo.  (7 )  He  make^  a  daletk 
of  V*  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  this  is  the  Ethiopic  '*| 
and  that  it  may  be  identified  with  the  proper  Phoenician  cket. 
To  establish  this  identity  we  have  only  to  suppose  a  process  of 
abbreviation,  reducing  the  Phoenician  chet  ,  to  an  outline  , 
to  which  was  afterwards  added  from  the  original  model,  a  hori¬ 
zontal  stroke,  thus :  ^  and  that  this  last  form  became  by  ra¬ 
pidity  of  hand.  We  have  thus  shown,  that  eight  letters  of  Mr. 
Forster’s  Himyaritic  alphabet  are  not  what  he  makes  them  to  be  ; 
of  these,  the  aiti  occurs  eight  times,  in  the  inscription ;  the  sin, 
fifteen  times;  the  aleph,  twenty-eight  times;  the  kha,  sixteen 
times ;  the  two  forms  of  beth,  thirty  times ;  the  shin  and  tan,  or 
tet,  which  are  really  the  same,  seventeen  times ;  and  the  daleth, 
four  times ; — making  one  hundred  and  eighteen  letters  of  the  in¬ 
scription,  which  are  proved  to  be  erroneously  deciphered.  If  to 
this  number  we  add  the  number  of  times  that  (•)  and  (••)  occur, 
which  Forster  does  not  allow  to  be  any  letters,  though  in  fact 
they  are  such,  as  we  have  seen,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
one  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  alphabetical  characters  are  incor¬ 
rectly  read  by  Forster,  or  nearly  one  half  the  whole  inscription, 
exclusive  of  the  perpendicular  punctuation-marks ;  for  it  contains 
only  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  letters. 

With  this  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Forster  has 
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“  discovered  the  key”  to  the  Himyaritic  alphabet  by  the  hypothe¬ 
sis,  that  the  inscription  of  Hissn  Ghurab  is  the  original  of  the 
Arabic  lines  with  which  he  has  attempted  to  identify  it.  The 
full  extent  to  which  his  theory  involves  errors  in  palaeography 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  exhibit.  It  might  be 
shown,  that  his  alphabet  embraces  errors  besides  those  here  noti¬ 
ced,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  supposition  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  false.  Yet  we  would  not  imply,  that  Forster’s  al¬ 
phabet  of  the  Himyaritic  is  wholly  erroneous.  In  some  points 
he  has  simply  followed  Roediger,  according  to  his  own  declara¬ 
tion  and  in  certain  others  he  happens  to  agree  with  Gesen- 
ius,  or  Eoediger,  or  with  both.  So  far  as  these  coincide  with 
each  other  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  differs  from  them  to 
his  disadvantage ;  in  cases  where  they  disagree,  his  uncritical 
judgment  can  be  allowed  to  have  no  weight  to  turn  the  scale. 
Most  of  the  instances  in  which  he  differs,  where  they  agree,  and 
some  in  which  he  differs  from  both,  where  they  are  at  variance 
with  each  other,  have  come  under  considemtion  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  criticism. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  alluding  to  Mr.  Forster’s  pretence 
of  antiquity  for  the  inscription  before  us.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
“  perhaps  the  most  ancient  monument  in  the  world,”  and  again, 
as  “  belonging  to  the  primitive  period  of  the  world,”^^  and  this  he 
does  without  hinting,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  any  other 
reason  for  the  bold  assertion  than  that,  as  he  would  have  it,  the 
name  of  Aws  or  Uz,  is  found  in  a  small  inscription  engraved 
upon  the  rock,  below  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  and 
referring  to  it,  according  to  his  opinion  ; — thus  presenting  a  coin¬ 
cidence  with  the  narrative  respecting  the  discovery  by  Muawi- 
yeh’s  viceroy  of  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  “  a  castle  of  Ad,” 
on  the  supposition,  (which  has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  erro¬ 
neous,)  that  the  inscription  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Abdurrah¬ 
man  is  the  same  which  Wellsted  found  at  Hissn  Ghurab.  This 
reasoning  is  to  persuade  us,  it  would  seem,  that  we  have  here 
“  a  monument  whose  antiquity  bids  defiance  to  criticism,”  reach¬ 
ing  back  to  “  within  500  years  of  the  flood,”^^  in  spite  of  Wellsted’s 
information  indicating  the  present  good  state  of  preservation  of  the 
characters,  though  engraved  on  the  exposed  face  of  a  sea-bound 
cliff,  and  notwithstanding  a  very  natural  skepticism  with  regard  to 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Mohammedan  geneaology :  “Ad,  the 
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son  of  Aws,  the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.” 
Here  is  truly  a  large  demand  upon  our  credulity !  But  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  whole  is  a  fiction  light  as  air ;  for  the  name  of  Aws 
does  not  so  much  as  occur  in  the  small  inscription,  as  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  perpendicular  punctua¬ 
tion-marks  is  taken  by  Forster  as  the  middle  element  of  the  word 

which  he  there  reads  Presuming,  however,  upon  a  suf¬ 

ficiency  of  credulity  and  blindness  in  his  reader,  Forster  summons 
him,  upon  this,  to  observe  that  the  name  Hud  cannot  be  a  Moham¬ 
medan  corruption  of  the  patriarchal  name  Heber,  as  some  have 
supposed,  inasmuch  as  we  find  it  in  this  “  monument  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  period  of  the  world.”  The  real  opinion  of  the  learned  re¬ 
specting  this  name  is,  that  Mohammed  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews, 
among  whom  traces  of  it  first  appear  at  a  comparatively  modem 
period.  Now  supposing  with  Forster  that  it  occurs  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Hissn  Ghurab,  though  we  have  seen  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  would  it  not  be  rather  an  argument  for  the  post-Mohamme¬ 
dan  date  of  the  inscription,  since  to  say  the  least,  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  name  came  into  use  among  the  Arabs,  after  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  than  that  the  inscription  in  which  it  is  believed 
to  occur,  is  so  ancient  as  supposed,  on  the  ground  just  stated  ?  An¬ 
other  application  made  by  Forster  of  the  assumed  antiquity  of 
this  monument  is  intimated  in  the  following  passages,  taken 
from  the  Dedication  of  his  work  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu¬ 
ry  :  “  But  it  is  not  the  antiquity  of  these  monuments  which  con¬ 
stitutes  their  true  value ;  it  is  the  precious  central  truths  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion  which  they  record,  and  which  they  have  handed 
down  from  the  first  ages  of  the  post-diluvian  world,  that  raise 
them  above  all  price.  Viewed  in  this  aspect  they  strike  at  the 

”  The  language  of  Forster  on  tlie  discovery,  as  he  lelirved,  of  the  name 
of  Aws  on  the  rock  of  Hissn  Ghurab,  cannot  fail  .o  excite  the  merriment  of  the 
reader  who  has  fairly  examined  his  scheme.  “  This  latter  line”  he  says  “  reveal¬ 
ed  at  once  the  awful  antiquity  of  the  whole  of  these  inscriptions,  Aws  (after  the 
name  of  their  forefather,  Aws,  or  Uz,  the  grandson  of  Shem, and  great-grandson 
of  Noah)  being  the  primitive  patronymic  of  the  famous  lost  tribe  of  Ad  !  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  express  or  forget  the  feelings  of  awful  interest,  and 
solemn  emotion,  with  which  1  now  found  myself  penetrating  into  the  ‘cun- 
abula  gentium  conversing,  as  it  were,  with  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Shem  and  Noah,  not  through  the  doubtful  medium  of  ancient  history,  or  the 
dim  light  of  oriental  tradition,  but  in  their  own  records  of  their  own  annals, 
“graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead,  in  the  rock  for  ever  !”  Hist.  Geogr.  of 
Arab.  H.  372. 
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very  root  of  skepticism,  and  leave  not  even  his  own  hollow  ground 
beaeath  the  feet  of  the  unbeliever.”  “We  now  may  know,  in  their 
own  hand  writing,  what  the  earliest  post-diluvian  men  and  na¬ 
tions  thought  and  felt  and  believed,  not  merely  about  this  life,  but 
about  God,  about  religion,  about  “  miracles,  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  to  come.”29  He  refers  to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh 
line  of  the  inscription,  which  he  reads  :  “  And  we  proclaimed  our 
belief  in  miracles,  in  the  resurrection,  in  the  return  into  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  the  breath  of  life.”  But  the  three  points  of  faith  here  spe¬ 
cified  are  neither  an  iota  more  nor  less  than  the  cardinal  points 
of  Mohammedan  doctrine ;  and  who,  not  being  prepossessed  with 
a  certain  opinion,  would  hesitate  whether  to  refer  an  inscription, 
found  in  Arabia,  and  supposed  to  contain  such  a  specification  of 
religious  belief,  to  an  age  subsequent  to  Mohammed,  or  to  derive 
from  it,  on  the  ground  alleged  in  favor  of  its  primitive  antiquity, 
a  “  contemporary”  evidence  “  of  patriarchal  faith,  and  primeval 
revelation  ?”3o 

For  ourselves,  we  will  not  venture  to  express  any  opinion,  as 
yet,  respecting  the  age  of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions,  though  we 
believe  that  something  may  be  inferred,  on  this  point,  from  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  the  Himyaritic  and  Ethiopic  alphabets, 
even  if  no  date  should  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  inscriptions. 


ARTICLE  III. 

A  SKETCH  OF  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

[  On  the  basis  of  an  Article  in  the  HaUe  “  AUgemeine  Litcratur- 
Zeitung,"  October,  1843,  Nos.  182,  183,  184.] 

By  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  West  Amosbury,  Mass. 

Introduction. 

[The  following  Article  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation 
of  the  original.  Much  matter  also  from  other  sources  which 
seemed  necessaiy  to  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  positions  has 
been  incorporated  into  it.  The  paragraphs  upon  some  of  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  Hegelian  system,  and  a  general  statement  of  Schel- 
lin^y’s  new  scheme,  were  condensed  from  an  essay  by  professor 
Bachmann  of  Jena  in  the  “  AUgemeine  Litcratur-  Zdtung"  of  that 
university  for  the  month  of  December,  1843.  The  chief  addition, 
however,  is  an  analysis  or  summary  of  Hegel’s  System  from  the 
German  Conversations-Lexikony  which  occupies  several  pages, 
and  is  a  free  and  full  paraphrase  of  the  original,  A  literal  render¬ 
ing,  word  for  word,  of  a  mere  abstract  of  an  abstruse  (Jerman 
system  could  only  mislead  the  reader,  and  give  a  most  unfair 
view  of  the  system  itself. 

The  present  Article  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  very  general  and  cureory  view  of  the  subject.  The  title  of  the 
original  was  “  New  Schellingism”  and  the  body  of  it  will  be  found 
to  refer  to  the  old  and  the  new  schemes  of  this  philosopher.  In 
connection  with  this  it  gives  a  sketch  of  the  leading  opinions  of 
the  other  philosophers,  and  of  the  course  of  philosophical  inquiry 
in  Germany.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  as  clear  an  account 
as  can  be  found  within  the  same  compass.  It  is  chiefly  open  to 
objection  in  its  depreciation  of  Schelling,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  author’s  statement  of  all  of  Schelling’s  views,  especially  of 
his  later  system,  would  be  questioned  by  the  adherents  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

Many  are  asking,  what  is  German  Philosophy  ?  And  it  is 
easier  to  ask  the  question  than  to  answer  it  Some  seem  to  ima¬ 
gine  it  a  mere  mass  of  fantastic  conceits — and  call  it  mysticism. 
But  a  German  smiles  when  he  hears  the  clear-headed  Kant  call¬ 
ed  a  mystic.  Others  seem  to  think  it  a  certain  something  whoso 
only  possible  use  is  to  raise  a  broad  laugh  on  the  faces  of  all  sen¬ 
sible  men,  women  and  children — a  farrago  of  words  and  nonsense. 
A  few  it  may  be  are  looking  to  German  speculations  as  the  means 
of  giving  them  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  system  than 
they  have  been  able  elsewhere  to  find ;  of  .solving  some  of  tho 
questions  and  problems  which  are  forcing  themselves  upon  their 
minds.  Many,  the  most,  regard  it  with  unmingled  aversion  and 
distrust.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  upon  a  closer  examination  of 
the  subject  that  none  of  these  parties  and  opinions  are  wholly 
correct.  It  may  be  that  German  philosophy  and  mysticism  are- 
two  entirely  distinct  things.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some  thinga 
in  the  German  schemes  which  are  intelligible ;  that  though  he 
may  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  assert  that  he  under-^ 
stands  everything  that  the  Germans  have  taught,  yet  that  be  i* 
still  bolder  who  will  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  all  or  chiefly  an 
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unmeaning  collection  of  mere  words.  Every  one  is  inclined  to 
laugh  at  the  strange  sounds  of  a  foreign  language,  but  this  is  no 
evidence  that  the  language  does  not  mean  something,  that  it  is 
strange  sounds  and  nothing  else.  Those  again  who  expect  to 
see  the  enigmas  of  life  solved,  and  the  difficulties  and  contradic¬ 
tions  of  science  explained  in  the  German  schools,  are  assuredly 
going  into  the  very  thick  of  the  conflict,  to  find  peace.  German 
philosophy  is  as  yet  militant,  is  not  yet  triumphant.  In  some  of 
its  later  forms  it  is  undeniably  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
faith  of  Christianity.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  many  individual  philosophers,  if  not  of  whole  schools,  are 
pantheistic,  that  they  give  us  a  universal  idea  instead  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  Grod ;  and  a  system  of  vague  philosophical  speculations  in¬ 
stead  of  a  divine  Redeemer.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
fiercest  assault  which  Christianity  has  ever  experienced,  both  in  its 
history  and  in  its  doctrines,  is  that  to  which  it  is  now  exposed  in 
the  country  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  Many  present  the 
alternative — Christianity  or  philosophy ;  as  one  author  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it — “  Christ  or  Spinoza."  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  alternative  or  not ;  what  Christian  can  doubt  that  it  is 
not  Christianity  which  will  be  last  abandoned  ?  In  Germany  it¬ 
self  within  the  few  past  years  the  protest  against  a  pantheistic 
philosophy  has  waxed  loud,  and  the  revival  of  an  intelligent  and 
earnest  love  of  Christianity  is  most  marked  and  most  auspicious. 

To  say  that  this  philosophy  is  false  and  pantheistic  is  one 
thing ;  to  say  that  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  is  quite  another 
thing.  With  all  its  apparent  strangeness,  it  may  be  that  it  has 
stronger  affinities  with  some  theological  and  philosophical  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  American  mind  than  we  at  present  dream  of.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  laugh  at  its  supposed  absurdities,  and  so  be 
indifferent  to  the  real  dangers  with  which  it  threatens  us.  Revo¬ 
lutionary  democratic  opinions,  and  foul-mouthed  blasphemy  have 
sprung  into  being  in  the  midst  of  a  German  pantheistic  school. 
A  like  democracy  and  a  like  infidelity  amongst  ourselves  are  fast 
finding  out  their  connections  with  certain  German  speculations. 
Is  it  then  the  part  of  wisdom  for  those  who  first  present  us  with 
a  view  of  these  schemes  to  seek  out  only  their  deformities  ? 
Perchance  others  and  the  opponents  of  our  faith  may  also  read 
and  see  that  they  are  colossal  and  comprehensive ;  that  they  give 
into  their  hands,  ready  forged,  some  of  their  strongest  weapons  of 
attack.] 
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The  criticism  to  which  Kant  subjected  the  human  mind,  in  all 
the  spheres  of  its  manifestation,  not  only  introduced  a  new  epoch 
into  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  it  put  Germany  at  the  head  of 
modern  movements  in  this  science,  and  made  philosophy  to  be 
the  centre  of  all  sciences.  The  position  began  to  be  maintained, 
that  only  what  could  be  justified  before  the  bar  of  speculation, 
only  what  could  show  its  derivation  from  this  original  fountain  of 
truth,  could  lay  claim  to  authority  or  regard.  It  was  boldly  assum¬ 
ed  that  no  law  of  the  State,  no  precept  of  morality,  no  prescript 
of  religion,  no  fact  of  science,  no  work  of  plastic  or  oratorical  art, 
could  any  longer  be  recognized  or  adopted  without  philosophical 
examination. 

But  does  philosophy  now  maintain  this  position  ?  In  its  fur¬ 
ther  progress  it  has  become  split  up  into  the  most  opposite  and  ir¬ 
reconcilable  parties.  When  it  left  the  sphere  of  abstractions  and 
came  down  to  what  is  concrete,  when  it  entered  into  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  religion  and  of  morality,  it  called  into  being  the  sharpest 
and  most  implacable  antagonisms,  as  well  among  theologians,  as 
against  philosophy  itself.  And  in  addition  to  this,  the  other  sci¬ 
ences  have  made  such  mpid  strides,  that  the  systems  of  philoso¬ 
phy  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  are  ill  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  the 
rich  mass  of  materials  and  facts  that  have  been  collected ;  to  say 
nothing  as  to  their  being  able  to  direct  the  researches  of  investi¬ 
gators  in  these  departments.  Who  would  venture  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Kant’s  philosophy,  or  of  Fichte’s,  or  even  of  the  maturer 
school  of  Hegel,  to  give  a  complete  and  exhaustive  view  of  the 
organism  of  the  State  ?  Who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  imagine 
that  with  the  categories  of  Schelling  alone  he  could  make  out  a 
pel  feet  system  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  should  bind  together 
all  the  results  that  have  been  attained,  and  unite  them  in  one 
central  [loint  or  principle  ?  Even  Herbart,  whose  whole  philo¬ 
sophical  scheme  is  much  more  intimately  allied  to  the  sphere  of 
the  natural  sciences,  has  not  exerted  any  essential  influence  upon 
them.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  course  of  investigation  and  re¬ 
search  has  been  gradually  turning  itself  away  from  metaphysical 
speculation  to  less  abstract  subjects,  that  in  the  fields  of  the 
former  there  remain  comparatively  few  gleaners  of  the  ears  of 
corn  that  have  fallen,  and  that  the  reapers  have  gone  to  the  rich¬ 
er  har\'est  which  the  positive  sciences  afford ;  that  even  within 
the  schools  of  philosophy  there  are  many  who  are  consciously  or 
unconsciously  tending  to  what  may  be  called  a  pliilosophical  or 
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rational  empiricism,  to  a  reconciliation  between  philosophy  and 
the  empirical  sciences ;  then  it  is  clear  that  the  position  which 
metaphysical  speculation  once  assumed,  even  if  it  did  then  actu¬ 
ally  possess  it,  can  no  longer  be  maintained ;  that  its  high  pre¬ 
tensions  must  be  abandoned. 

It  was  Schelling  in  the  former  period  of  his  philosophical 
course  who  gave  such  prominence  and  authority  to  speculation. 
This  was  his  mission.  His  late  call  to  be  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Berlin,  together  with  the  applause  and  the  opposition  he  has 
there  encountered,  has  given  a  new  interest  to  his  views.  His 
aystem  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  source  of  the  distractions 
and  confusion  that  now  prevail.  It  is  said  that  he  has  been  call¬ 
ed  to  his  present  post  in  order  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  parties, 
to  overthrow  the  system  of  Hegel,  to  bring  about  a  new  era  in 
which  philosophy  and  theology  shall  be  at  peace.  But  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  man  who  has  caused  the  disturbance  can 
quell  it ;  and  it  certainly  seems  remarkable  that  this  philosopher, 
deeply  as  he  may  be  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tance,  should  have  taken  upon  himself  this  most  difficult  office. 
But  our  doubts  rise  to  the  highest  grade  now  that  Schelling  has 
not  only  promised  to  respond  to  all  the  claims  and  fulfil  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  present  age  of  the  world  in  speculative  matters, 
but  also  boasts  that  he  is  “  in  possession  of  a  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy  which  will  carry  human  consciousness  beyond  its  present 
boundaries.”  Although  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career  he  has 
not  been  wanting  in  the  most  extraordinary  promises  which  have 
always  far  exceeded  his  j)Owers,  yet  this  last  one,  “  to  carry  man's 
consciousness  beyond  its  limits"  is  in  itself  so  preposterous,  that,  to 
look  for  the  reconciliation  of  existing  difficulties  from  a  science 
based  on  such  assumptions  can  only  be  compared  with  the  at¬ 
tempt,  which  has  at  different  times  been  proposed,  to  restore  the 
disordered  finances  of  a  country  by  the  art  of  making  gold.  And 
the  whole  undertaking  assumes  an  air  of  still  greater  improbabil¬ 
ity.  since  it  is  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  Schelling  “  does 
not  by  any  means  intend  to  abandon  the  philosophical  discove¬ 
ries  which  he  made  when  he  was  a  young  man,”  that  he  “  does 
not  mean  to  substitute  another  system  of  philosophy  for  his  for¬ 
mer  one,  but  to  add  to  ii^  new  science,  a  science  which  has  been 
hitherto  considered  an  impossibility.”  Does  not  this  condition, 
under  which  this  new  philosophy,  which  is  to  carry  man’s  con¬ 
sciousness  beyond  its  present  limits,  is  to  come  into  existence, 
include  the  assumption,  that  our  consciousness,  in  order  to  be  ca- 
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pable  of  undergoing  this  extension,  must  first  of  all  let  itself  be 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  Schelling's  youthful  discoveries  ? 

We  have  had  from  diflbrent  sources  some  accounts  of  the  new 
system  and  teachings  of  Schelling.  His  lectures  were  delivered 
before  large  audiences.  Professors,  students  and  theologians  fre¬ 
quented  them.  Several  adepts  took  copious  notes,  some  of  which 
have  been  published.  From  all  that  can  be  learned  respecting 
his  new  position,  as  much  as  this  is  quite  evident,  that  he  has 
not  fulfilled  his  intentions.  Notwithstanding  the  private  coteries 
and  the  public  parades,  his  aim  has  not  been  reached.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  the  real  value  of  what  he  has  achieved  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  views  prevail.  From  his  own  pen  we  have  not  indeed  re¬ 
ceived  any  work  which  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  defining 
his  new  position,  and  be  subjected  to  a  critical  examination. 
Such  a  work  has  for  years  been  promised,  and  for  years  withheld. 
But  there  are  still  sufficient  sources  of  information  in  the  works 
already  published  and  in  the  reports  of  his  lectures.  And  now 
that  the  passions,  which  were  aroused,  when  he  first  came  to  his 
new  post  have  become  somewhat  allayed,  and  matters  have  be¬ 
gun  to  take  a  more  quiet  course,  it  may  be  the  fitting  time  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  system  of  Schelling  to  examination  in  respect  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  problems  of  philosophy;  and  to  see  how  far  it  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  directly  or  indirectly  to  assist  in  their  solution. 

In  order  to  place  ourselves  in  the  right  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  philosophical  views  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  two  periods,  out  of  which  the  two  systems  of  Schel¬ 
ling  proceeded,  and  with  which  they  are  both  intimately  con¬ 
nected. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Schelling  did  not  by  any 
means  discover  a  new  principle  or  law  in  philosophy.  He  only 
attempted  to  adapt  a  system  which  had  been  previously  develop  - 
ed,  that  of  Spinoza,  to  more  modern  times,  to  carry  it  out  and 
shape  it  in  conformity  with  the  wants  of  a  new  period.  Schel- 
ling’s  youthful  discovery  or  invention  is,  in  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple,  no  way  different  from  Spinozism  ;  the  difference  concerns 
only  the  mode  in  which  the  principle  is  carried  out  The  doc¬ 
trine  is  that  all  things  inhere,  are  immanent  in  the  alone-existing, 
all-penetrating,  all-containing,  all-maintaining  Substance.  That 
liis  theory  may  elevate  men  to  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  has 
been  sufficiently  taught  in  our  own  experience.  But  in  .spite  of 
this,  such  a  theory,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  principles 
of  the  modern  world,  could  not  have  carried  away  at  least  the 
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highly  cultivated  minds  of  the  times  just  past,  if  there  had  not 
been  some  peculiar  characteristics  and  special  wants  in  those 
times.  It  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  this  period  more  closely. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  result  of  the  Critique  of  Kant,  in  its 
theoretical  department,  of  his  criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason,  was, 
that  things  as  they  exist  in  nature  were  virtually  robbed  of  their 
essence,  of  all  substance  or  substantiality,  as  in  the  system  of 
•  Spinoza,  they  were  reduced  to  mere  modifications  to  forms  of 
manifestation.  That  which  lies  beneath  the  form,  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  manifestation,  is  not  an  object  of  real  knowledge. 
Kant  did  not  by  this  mean  to  say,  as  the  subjective  idealism  of 
Berkeley  asserts,  that  nature  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  ghost¬ 
like  existence ;  he  granted,  he  maintained,  that  behind  or  beneath 
the  manifestations  or  phenomena  there  was  an  essence,  a  nature. 
What  he  denied  was,  that  this  essence,  this  nature  was  something 
that  could  be  known,  that  it  was  a  subject  of  real  knowledge. 
Therefore  he  wished  that  his  system  should  be  called,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Critical  or  Transcendental  Idealism.  Such  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  theoretical  or  intellectual  part  of  his  philosophy.  In 
his  system  of  moral  philosophy,  what  he  calls  Practical  Reason, 
he  comes  to  an  exactly  opposite  result.  In  the  Practical  Reason, 
or  moral  consciousness  of  men,  he  found  a  real  essence  or  nature, 
which  could  be, an  object  of  certain  knowledge — a  thing  per  se 
(Ding  an  sich),  as  he  called  it,  a  something  which  existed  by  and 
for  itself,  and  which  we  could  also  absolutely  know.  This  was 
the  categorical  imperative,  the  sense  of  absolute  obligation,  the 
ought,  of  our  moral  nature,  in  respect  to  which  no  one  could  have 
any  doubt.  Thus  his  system  was  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts, 
which  were  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another.  There  was 
the  domain  of  nature,  in  which  the  laws  of  the  understanding 
prevail ;  and  the  domain  of  freedom  where  reason  holds  the  scep¬ 
tre.  In  the  former,  the  sphere  of  theoretical  knowledge,  there  is 
a  great  gulf  between  sensible  things  and  what  is  beyond  and 
above  the  senses,  the  supersensuous ;  “just  as  if  they  were  two 
worlds,  the  first  of  which  had  no  influence  upon  the  second.” 
In  the  other  sphere,  however,  there  exists  practically  the  absolute 
necessity  of  carrying  out  in  the  world  of  sense,  and  there  striving 
to  realize,  the  ends  and  aims  which  are  prescribed  by  the  nature 
of  freedom.  Consequently — and  this  is  the  weighty  point  to 
which  all  speculation  must  at  last  have  reference — the  world  of 
;sense  stands  in  regular  and  lawful  connection,  in  fixed  internal  un¬ 
ion  with  the  sur)ersensuous  world,  the  reflections  of  our  under- 
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standings  with  the  ideas  of  our  reason,  necessity  with  freedom  ; 
and  to  find  out  and  explain  this  connection  is  the  end  of  all  know- 
|gd<re,  and  the  aim  of  our  moral  nature.  The  difficulties  that 
here  arise,  recur  in  all  the  spheres  and  departments  of  spiritual  life, 
wherever  mind  manifests  itself.  Whoever  would  understand  the 
progress  and  conflicts  of  man  in  history  and  art,  in  philosophy, 
morals  and  religion,  must  look  at  them  from  some  central  point  of 
view ;  whoever  would  understand  the  waves  on  the  surface  must 
look  at  their  causes  beneath ;  whoever  would  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  the  matter,  and  become  competent  to  form  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  it,  must  be  able  to  grasp  these  two  apparently 
contradictory  elements,  to  see  the  struggle  between  them  in  all 
phenomena,  and  to  see  that  movement  and  progress  depend  and 
are  based  upon  the  antagonism  between  these  opposing  forces. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  first  point  of  importance  is  to 
endeavor  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  manifold  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  principle  of  their  unity,  to  discern  the  end  or  final 
cause  of  nature,  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  In  manifold 
phenomena  this  is  clearly  presented  in  the  way  of  experiment  and 
observation.  But  since  Kant  supposed  it  to  be  a  point  entirely 
proved,  that  we  are  not  able  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  of  things,  what  could  the  whole  conception  of  the 
final  cause  of  nature,  the  whole  relation  between  means  and  ends 
which  there  exists,  and  all  the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  the  uni¬ 
versal  as  the  particular ;  what  could  all  these  be  to  him  other  than 
a  mere  scheme  or  theory  of  man’s  understanding,  a  focus  imagi- 
narius  which  we  had  transferred  from  our  own  minds  into  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  ?  And  so  we  find  that  the  successor  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
entirely  set  aside  the  notion  of  the  thing  per  se  (the  Ding  an 
sich)  as  having  any  substantial  existence.  With  Kant  only  the 
name  had  remained.  Fichte  abolished  even  that  In  nature, 
in  the  external  world,  there  remained  nothing  that  was  essential. 
Nothing  is  essential,  has  a  real,  substantial  existence  excepting 
what  is  personal,  excepting  the  I,  as  he  expressed  himself.  Na¬ 
ture  thus  became  a  mere  stone  of  stumbling,  a  mere  basis  for 
something  else,  a  something  to  be  presupposed  or  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed,  in  order  that  something  else  might  exist  or  be  shown  to  exist; 
but  in  itself  considered  it  had  no  independent  value  or  existence. 
Besides  the  I,  there  was  nothing  that  was  essential.  But  with 
such  a  system  would  it  not  at  last  become  necessary  to  look  at 
and  to  speak  of  this  /  as  in  itself  the  absolute  substance  of  all 
things  ?  Philosophy  demands  the  absolute ;  it  cannot  rest  coii- 
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tented  with  the  relative,  the  personal,  the  subjective.  And  so  we 
find  that  in  the  later  system  of  Fichte,  the  I,  which  formed  the 
central  idea  of  his  whole  scheme,  was  declared  to  be  absolute, 
was  understood  as  the  Absolute  Substance.  Here  was  the  great 
change  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  from  the  personal  to 
the  absolute.  The  advance  which  Schelling  made  in  philosophy 
consists  now  in  this,  that  he  substituted  another  expression  for 
the  I  of  Fichte.  In  reference  to  their  fundamental  principles 
there  is  only  the  difference  of  a  word,  a  name,  between  Fichte’s 
later  system,  and  Schelling’s  first  theory.  ^ 

The  system  of  Schelling  is  called  the  System  of  Identity,  or 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute ;  it  has  also  received  the  designa¬ 
tion,  Philosophy  of  Nature,  because  he  first  and  chiefly  turned 
his  attention  to  giving  to  natural  science  a  more  speculative  char¬ 
acter.  He  starts  with  the  conception  of  an  Absolute  Substance, 
which  pervades  everything.  But  we  everywhere  find  antago¬ 
nisms  ;  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
unity  and  multiplicity,  the  infinite  and  the  finite.  Schelling  as¬ 
serts  that  these  are  not  really  opposed  to  one  another,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  one,  as  identical ;  that  they  are  but  the 
opposite  poles  of  one  and  the  same  Substance.  Hence  his  sys¬ 
tem  received  the  name  of  the  System  of  Identity.  In  the  whole 

‘  This  remark  a|»plies  fully  only  to  the  first  form  in  which  Schelling  pre¬ 
sented  his  philosophy.  Hegel  says  that  Schelling  himself  was  not  aware  of 
the  fundamental  difference  of  his  own  system  from  that  of  Fichte,  until  he 
(Hegel)  pointed  it  out  to  him.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of 
Michelet  who  says  that  he  had  it  from  Hegel  himself.  There  was  quite  a  dis¬ 
cussion  between  Fichte  and  Schelling  as  to  which  of  them  really  first  made  the 
transition  from  the  subjective  basis  of  philosophy  to  the  objective.  Compare, 
Srhelting's  Ezhihition  of  the  True  Relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  jVature  to  the  Im¬ 
proved  Doctrine  of  Fichte.  Also,  Fichte’s  Life,  by  his  son.  However  this 
question  may  be  decided,  there  is  yet  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  transition 
was  actually  made.  Fichte  came  to  the  result,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  a 
merely  subjective  act,  that  no  one  can  know  or  experience  anything  more  than 
what  is  passing  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  self-consciousness.  Whatever 
is  out  of  this  sphere  is  a  subject  of  knowledge  only  so  far  as  it  comes  within 
this  sphere  ;  it  is  viewed  as  objective  only  because  it  is  made  objective  by  our¬ 
selves.  Schelling  says,  however,  that  to  know  anything  means  the  same  as 
to  be  certain  of  its  actual  existence ;  that  by  the  fact  of  knowing  it  we  pre¬ 
suppose  or  take  for  granted  that  it  actually  exists.  A  knowledge  of  some¬ 
thing  which  did  not  exist  apart  from  our  knowledge  would  be  only  an  empty 
dream,  no  knowledge  at  all.  That  is — knowledge  is  not  all,  self-consciousness 
is  not  all,  there  is  also  that  which  is  independent  of  knowledge,  there  is  that 
which  actually  exists,  which  exists  objectively.  There  is  not  only  a  Subject; 
there  is  also  an  Object. — Corap.  Chalybaus  Entwickelung  d.  Phil  pp.  190 — 194. 
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of  nature  he  saw  the  marks  and  developments  of  the  one  univer¬ 
sal  Substance.  Thus  he  gave  new  life  to  nature,  and  new  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  attempt  to  bring  the  results  of  experimental  research 
into  harmony  with  philosophical  speculation. 

Let  any  one  now  imagine  what  impression  must  have  been 
made  upon  all  minds  in  place  of  the  shadowy  life  which  Kant 
allowed  to  nature,  to  see  again  brought  into  it  the  pulsations  and 
movements  of  an  absolute,  all-pervading  Substance.  This  idea 
that  nature  is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole  by  itself,  not  as  some¬ 
thing  merely  accidental,  not  a  mere  aggregate  without  unity,  has 
always  been  at  the  basis  of  all  natural  science.  The  scientific  inves¬ 
tigator  expects  to  find  in  nature  an  order  and  a  system  of  laws, 
which  are  something  more  than  a  reflex  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
soul.  Kant  could  not  succeed  in  overcoming,  by  his  theoretical 
principles,  his  own  great  ideas  in  respect  to  the  organism  of  na¬ 
ture  in  reducing  it  to  a  mere  figment.  In  the  meantime,  F.  H. 
Jacobi  had  insisted  with  great  energy  upon  the  principle  of  indi¬ 
vidual  life,  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  he  had  again  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  deep  and  clear  conception  of  Leibnitz.  The  way  being 
thus  prepared,  Schelling’s  system,  this  new  form  of  Spinozism, 
which  brought  back  a  new  life  into  nature,  was  greeted  at  its  first 
appearance  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  This  was  natural  and 
necessary.  Schelling  himself  has  given  the  best  clue  to  it  in  the 
following  words,  “  After  all  finite  forms  have  been  tom  in  pieces, 
and  in  the  wide  world  there  remains  no  common  principle  or  bond 
by  which  we  may  consider  men  or  nature  as  held  together,  it  is 
only  the  conception  (or  vision)  of  Absolute  Identity,  considered  in 
the  most  complete  and  objective  way  as  embracing  all  seeming 
opposites,  which  can  again  unite  them,  and  which  in  its  highest 
application  to  religious  truth  will  forever  unite  them.” 

If  the  fundamental  principle,  the  central  idea,  had  been  thus 
obtained,  yet  this  was  not  sufiicient ;  it  must  still  be  shown  how 
this  principle  could  be  carried  through  and  applied  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind;  the  relation  of  all  sep¬ 
arate  and  individual  existences  to  this  fundamental  idea  was  still 
to  be  exhibited.  Schelling  was  not  adapted  to  this  undertaking, 
it  was  beyond  his  powers.  He  was  wanting  in  severe  logical 
culture.  His  unfixed  fancy  hurried  him  fi-om  one  object  to  another, 
before  he  had  resolved  the  questions  which  he  propounded  in 
each  successive  work  that  he  published ;  he  had  not  sufficient 
power  of  endurance  to  exhaust  the  problems.  Spinoza  had  al¬ 
ready  given  to  his  principle  a  full  and  logical  development  With 
masterly  consecutiveness  and  plastic  repose  he  had  striven  to 
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bring  under  it  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe ;  but  since  his 
times,  the  position  of  the  world  had  been  changed,  there  was  a 
new  phase  in  its  progress.  And  if  this  principle  were  to  receive 
authority  and  recognition,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  results  of 
the  empirical  sciences  into  harmony  with  it,  both  theoretically 
and  practically.  The  first  thing  was  to  define  more  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  Absolute  Substance,  for  the  use  of  the  new  system. 
Spinoza  had  defined  it  as  consisting  of  an  infinite  nnmher  of  at* 
tributes ;  only  two  of  them,  however,  he  says,  come  within  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge,  viz.  Extension  and  Thought.  In 
these  two,  and  in  their  modifications,  he  found  the  means  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  Not  noticing,  or  not  trou¬ 
bled  by,  what  Spinoza  might  have  meant,  when  he  would  not 
Unfit  the  attributes  of  the  Absolute  to  thought  and  extension, 
Schelling  declared  that  the  Identky  of  these  two,  ( Spinoza  also 
regards  them  as  only  different  forms  of  knowing  one  and  the  same 
thing),  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Absolute  Substance.  But  he 
changed  the  names  of  the  attributes.  Sometimes  he  called  them 
the  Subjective  and  the  Objective,  sometimes  the  Bjeal  and  the 
Meed,  and  again  he  used  other  like  meaning  expressions.  Hence 
come  the  difierent  definitions  which  Schelling  gives  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  substance  ;  as  the  Subject-  Object,  as  the  Indifference  of  the 
Suljective  and  Objective,  as  the  MentjUy  of  the  Retd  and  th,e  Ideal, 
etc.  The  office  and  problem  of  philosophy  is  the  mutual  pene- 
tmtion  and  interaction  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Real. 

In  order  now  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  the  world  within  his 
system,  to  subsume  everything  under  this  Absolute  Substance, 
he  constructed  out  of  its  two  attributes  a  balance  with  two  arms; 
upon  the  one  arm  he  suspended  Nat.ure,  upon  the  other  Hktory. 
With  Spinoza,  Thought  reaches  as  far  as  Extension,  the  order  of 
things  in  the  sphere  of  the  Ideal  is  the  same  as  in  the  sphere  of 
the  Real.  But  Schelling  on  the  side  of  nature  gives  the  suprem¬ 
acy  to  the  Real,  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of  the  other  ele- 
ifii^t ;  on  the  side  of  Spirit  he  gives  the  supremacy  to  the  Ideal; 
each  side  puts  itself  into  equipoise.  Such  a  bringing  down  of 
the  loftiest  and  most  universal  conceptions  to  the  lowest  and  com¬ 
monest  forms  and  images,  which  even  the  world  of  matter  has  to 
offer,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  hope  of  a  systematic  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  scheme.  I 

*  “  Al!  distinction  or  difforence  in  being  (Sein),  is  produced  only  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  preponderance  of  the  Subjectivity  or  Objectivity  of  the  parts,  i^et  us  re¬ 
present  to  ourselves  being  in  general  under  the  figure  of  a  line  : 
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More  difficult  than  this,  however,  was  the  problem  to  find  out 
the  law  by  means  of  which  all  these  finite  and  individual  exist¬ 
ences  could  be  derived  from  this  one  Absolute  Substance.  A 
deeper  penetration  into  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  might  have  given 
him  the  means  of  doing  it.  Spinoza  takes  for  his  basis  the  pro¬ 
position,  ex  necessitate  cUvinae  naturae  infinita  injinitis  modis  {Iwc 
est,  amnia  quae  sub  intellectum  infinitum  coder e  possunt),  sequi  cfe- 
hent.  And  from  this  he  makes  the  conclusion,  deum  omnium  re¬ 
rum  quae  sub  intellectum  infinitum  cadcre  possunt,  esse  causam  effi- 
ckntem.  And  thus  to  the  alone-existing  Substance  he  attributed 
an  energy  according  to  which  it  produced  all  things  from  eternity,  ex 
soUs  suae  naturae  legibus  et  a  nemine  coactus.  This  vital  point  in 
Spinozism  which  constitutes  the  true  greatness  of  the  system, 
was  overlooked  by  Schelling ;  and  therefore  as  long  as  he  philos¬ 
ophized,  he  could  never  find  an  objective  principle  of  movement, 
a  living,  vital  energy  to  infuse  into  his  system.  He  tried  the 
most  manifold  forms.  Now  he  imitated  the  method  of  Fichte 
in  his  Doctrine  of  Science  ( Wissenschaftslehre) ;  now  the  desul¬ 
tory  and  grasshopper  style  of  Jacobi,  just  skipping  over  the  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  again  he  proceeded  after  the  pattern  of  Spinoza,  striv¬ 
ing  to  get  the  true  form  by  a  parade  of  mathematical  propositions, 
and  modes  of  proof;  then  he  took  the  Platonic  fashion  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  as  a  means  of  saving  himself  and  his  system,  and  after- 


let  the  part  a-C  represent  preponderating  Subjectivity,  the  part  C-A  the  prepon¬ 
derating  Objectivity.  Tlie  whole  line  C  will  represent  the  identity  of  the  Sub¬ 
jective  and  the  Objective ;  and  this  letter  will  also  stand  for  the  point  of  Indif¬ 
ference  or  the  equilibrium  of  both  sides.  But  now  the  whole  of  being  (Sein)  is 
neither  at  the  point  a  pure  Subjectivity,  nor  at  the  point  A  pure  Objectivity,  be¬ 
cause  no  being,  no  actual  existence  can  be  predicated  of  either  of  these  two 
conceptions  taken  by  itself;  but  subjectivity  and  objectivity  are  everywhere 
and  in  everything  exhibited  and  reacted.  Let  now  this  same  line  be  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  parts  ;  in  all  the  parts  between  a-C  there  would  be 
relatively  more  subjectivity  than  in  those  between  C-A.  But  in  every  single 
part  of  the  line,  thus  divided,  we  shall  at  once  find  again  one  pole  with  relative 
subjectivity,  a  and  an  opposite  with  relative  objectivity  A,  and  between  the  two 
another  point  of  indifference  c,  which  would  again  bean  expres.sion  for  a  whole 
— though  here  a  relative  whole,  while  in  a  former  case  it  was  absolute.  Thus 
is  represented  the  possibility  or  conceivability  that  the  .\bsolute  Substance,  or 
the  infinite,  has  become  finite,  still  retaining  its  true  nature,  having  the  same 
characteristics.  The  process  of  becoming  finite  consists  in  a  distinguishing  of 
itself  from  itself,  in  an  inherent  activity  of  the  infinite  substance  within  itself, 
in  which  it  always  retains  one  and  the  same  nature  or  essence." — Chalybaus 
Hist.  Entwickelung  S.  ^26 — 227. 
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wards  the  aphoristic  method ;  until  at  last,  when  none  of  these 
means  could  save  him,  historical  narration  and  the  stamp  of  aii- 
thority  were  resorted  to  instead  of  proof  and  deduction. 

Hegel,  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  Kantian  system  and  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  attained  a  high  degree  of  logical  culture, 
and  was  brought  to  grapple  with  the  great  problem  of  philosophy, 
as  we  have  above  given  it.  Of  the  modern  systems,  previously 
to  Kant,  he  seems,  so  far  as  we  may  gather  from  his  writings,  to 
have  thoroughly  studied  only  that  of  Spinoza.  He  very  soon  saw 
the  defects  of  Schelling’s  philosophizing ;  as  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  he  treats  him  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  the  energetic  preface  to  his  “  Phenomenology  of  the  Sjn- 
rit.”  In  this,  his  first  larger  work,  he  strives  with  great  energy  to 
gain  the  only  position  which  could  realize  the  promises  of  Schel- 
ling.  He  says,  the  Absolute  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Substance 
but  as  a  Subject ;  not  as  sunk  into  repose,  but  as  living  and  ac¬ 
tive.  It  is  endued  with  life,  with  the  power  of  motion  or  devel¬ 
opment;  this  power  he  defines  as  its  existence  for  itself "  (Fiir- 
sichseyn) — it  does  not  merely  exist,  but  it  exists  for  itself,  with 
a  power  of  self-movement  or  production.  This  power  it  is  by 
means  of  which  the  differences  in  things  are  produced  out  of  the 
original  substance ;  the  living  energy  of  the  Absolute  consists  in 
this,  that  it  produces  from  itself  and  establishes  out  of  itself  the 
differences,  the  opposing  powers  and  forces,  which  exist  in  the 
universe;  while  at  the  same  time  it  exists  in  them,  and  is  con¬ 
scious  of  being  by  itself,  of  retaining  its  own  nature  and  charac¬ 
teristics,  of  not  being  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
developments.  Thus  its  life  is  manifested  in,  oris,  action;  the 
Absolute  is  Spirit — not  Substance.  His  system  of  philosophy 
consists,  now,  in  the  exhibition  of  this  self-movement,  self-devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Absolute.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  not  enough 
to  get  up  an  enthusiasm  for  an  Absolute  Substance,  as  sudden  and 
evanescent  as  the  explosion  of  a  pistol,  nor  to  talk  in  high-sound¬ 
ing,  prophetic  language,  nor  to  make  use  of  old  formulas,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  system  moves,  as  courtiers  observe  traditional 
etiquette.  The  whole  power  of  severe  thought  must  be  applied; 
and  the  movement  or  development  of  the  system  is  not  the  work 
of  the  system-maker  alone,  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Absolute  itself  A  necessary  constituent  of  the 
Absolute  is  this  inherent  power  of  self-movement,  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  and  included  in,  the  phrase,  that  it  exists  for  itself, 
(Fiirsichseyn).  And  all  that  the  philosopher  has  to  do  is,  as  it 
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were,  to  stand  by  and  see  the  process  going  on,  and  not  ta  disturb 
it  by  any  interference  of  his  own  notions  and  theories. 

Hegel  supposed  that  he  had  now  found  the  position,  which 
would  enable  him  to  develop  the  fundamental  principle  of  phi¬ 
losophy  into  a  complete  system,  and  which  made  it  an  object  of 
philosophical  knowledge.  He  had  found  his  principle,  and  he 
had  found  a  moving  power,  a  nistis,  within  it.  But  there  was 
still  wanting  the  law  of  its  movements,  the  precise  mode  in  which 
it  was  to  advance.  Schelling’s  pair  of  scales  would  not  answer 
the  purpose. 

Kant  and  Fichte  had  looked  much  deeper  than  Schelling  into 
the  real  nature  of  knowledge.  Kant  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason  had  given  a  summary  of  what  he 
calls  the  Antinomies  of  the  Reason,  of  the  contradictory  conclu¬ 
sions  and  judgments  to  which  by  our  reasoning  powers  we  may 
be  compelled  to  come  in  respect  to  certain  points  of  speculation. 
He  enumerates  these  contradictions  in  respect  to  four  jMiints,  and 
says  that  by  starting  from  different  data  we  may,  by  mere  rea¬ 
son,  prove  exactly  opposite  things  about  them.  They  are  in  sub* 
stance  as  follows :  we  can  prove,  that  the  world  has  a  beginning 
in  time  and  that  it  is  restricted  by  space ;  and  also  that  it  has  no- 
beginning  and  no  restrictions,  but  is  infinite ;  that  every  compos* 
site  substance  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  simple  parts,  and  that 
it  does  not  consist  of  simple  parts  ;  that  there  is  causality  of  free¬ 
dom  as  well  as  of  nature,  and  that  there  is  no  freedom;  that  an 
absolutely  necessary  being  must  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  need  not  be  assumed.  These  contradictions 
Kant  says  do  not  belong  to  the  laws  of  reason  itself ;  but  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  wrong  application  of  them :  it  is  not  the  province  of  rea¬ 
son  to  understand  the  nature  and  essence  of  objects,  but  it  is  to 
be  employed  by  the  investigation  of  phenomena.  Hegel,  now, 
looked  at  these  Antinomies  as  the  necessary  contradiction  of  the 
human  understanding,  when  it  reflects  upon  objects,  and  took  the 
ground  that  this  system  of  contradictions,  of  apparent  opposi¬ 
tion,  is  not  confined  to  the  points  which  Kant  enumerates,  but  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  whole  sphere  of  Philosophy ;  that  opposing  powers 
and  agencies  are  everywhere  at  work,  and  are  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  progress  and  life.  But  this  conflict  is  not  all,  there  is  also 
a  law  of  mediation.  These  antagonisms  exist,  but  they  are  to  be 
annulled.  These  conflicting  and  opposed  principles  are  to  be  re¬ 
solved  into  a  higher  unity.  They  exist  for  the  understanding, 
but  not  for  the  reason.  ( The  essence  of  these  Antinomies,  ex- 
VoL.  II.  No.  6.  24 
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pressed  in  an  abstract  form,  Hegel  gives  in  a  peculiar  terminology, 
in  the  phrases,  a  thing  existing  of  or  by  itself,  (an  sich)  a  thing  ex¬ 
isting  for  itself  (fiir  sich).  Hegel  finds  these  contradictions  every¬ 
where,  but  he  also  everywhere  attempts  to  resolve  them  into 
a  higher  unity — to  mediate  between  them.  His  whole  system 
of  logic  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  this.  Kant  had  discovered 
in  the  Categories  the  law  of  triplicity,  and  Fichte  had  made  use 
of  it,  as  a  part  of  the  method  of  philosophical  investigations.  In 
Hegel’s  system  everything  proceeds  by  triplicates.  There  is 
first  a  statement  expressed  in  the  positive  form,  then  there  fol¬ 
lows  the  negation  of  the  position ;  and  then  the  two  contradictory 
statements  are  resolved  into  a  higher  unity.  And  so  the  system 
proceeds  from  stage  to  stage,  positive,  negative  and  the  union 
between  the  positive  and  the  negative.  This  union  becomes  in 
its  turn  a  positive,  a  negative  is  set  over  against  it,  and  this  new 
contradiction  is  resolved  into  another  and  higher  unity.  Each 
stage  is  higher  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  one  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  since  it  contains  the  sum  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
And  this  process  is  continued  until  the  whole  sphere  of  thought 
is  exhausted — until  the  absolute  has  gone  through  all  the  stadia  of 
its  evolutions. 

Hegel  did  not  merely  adopt  the  fundamental  principle  which 
Schelling  had  laid  down,  but  he  defined  it  with  greater  precision. 
With  Schelling,  Identity  was  an  undefined  term  ;  Hegel,  as  we 
have  seen,  defined  the  nature  of  Identity.  Schelling  gives  the 
fact  of  the  identity  of  opposites ;  Hegel  shows  in  what  the  iden¬ 
tity  consists.  Wherever  there  is  identity,  he  says,  there  is  also 
difference.  What  is  identical  must  develop  itself  into  difference. 
Identity  without  difference  cannot  be  even  conceived,  much  less  ac¬ 
tually  exist.  By  these  further  definitions  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  philosophy  Hegel  went  beyond  Schelling ;  but  his  advance 
was  yet  greater  in  his  development  of  the  principle  into  a  scien¬ 
tific  system,  for  which  Schelling  had  not  the  logical  culture  nor  the 
philosophical  calmness.  At  the  same  time  Hegel  acknowledged 
the  services  of  Kant  and  Fichte  in  respect  to  the  method  of  phi¬ 
losophical  investigation,  and  applied  this  method  to  the  principle 
which  Schelling  had  brought  out ;  so  that  he  neglected  nothing 
which  his  predecessors  had  achieved.  The  principles  which 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Spinoza  had  separately  dwelt  upon, 
he  combined  into  one  system.  And  he  did  this  not  by  a  mere 
external  aggregation,  but  he  found  the  central  point  in  which  all 
their  views  coincided,  and  presented  them  as  members  of  one  bo- 
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dy,  as  distinct  parts  of  one  fundamental  conception.  From  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  this  proceeded  Hegel’s  peculiar 
views  in  respect  to  the  Philosophy  of  History,  and  to  the  position 
of  his  own  system  in  relation  to  all  the  antecedent  systems.  He 
considered  his  system  as  the  product  of  the  labor  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  as  the  result  of  all  that  had  gone  before.  He  looked 
upon  the  whole  progress  of  philosophy  as  consecutive,  so  that  all 
the  successive  systems  formed  at  last  only  one  great,  all-compre¬ 
hensive  system.  This  was  his  system.  He  had  found  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  unity  for  them  all.  All  that  had  gone  before  came  to  its 
culmination  in  his  scheme.  His  was  the  Absolute  Philosophy. 
It  contained  all  that  was  true  in  all  other  systems.  All  other  sys¬ 
tems  led  to  his. 

>  In  his  first  work  of  any  extent,  the  Phenomenology  of  the  Spir¬ 
it,  Hegel  plants  himself  upon  this  position.  He  there  goes  through 
the  various  grades  and  stages  of  the  mind  from  the  lowest  form 
of  its  manifestations  up  to  the  highest,  from  sensation  to  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  power  of  Hegel’s  mind  is  clearly  seen  in  it.  To  its 
unobtmsive  agency  is  to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  infiuence  wliich 
the  Hegelian  system  afterwards  attained,  when  his  method  of 
philosophizing  had  broken  through  all  barriers,  and  had  been  more 
perfectly  carried  out.  But  in  this  work,  he  is  still  struggling  with 
his  materials,  and  hence  his  mode  of  expression  is  harsh  and 
awkward ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  energy  of  his  thoughts,  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  his  system  of  philosophy,  of  his  view  of  nature  and 
mind,  was  not  exhibited  in  its  full  clearness.  Even  his  system  of 
Logic,  in  which  his  principles  were  exhibited  in  their  fullest  de¬ 
velopment,  failed  to  win  the  favor  and  sympathy  of  the  public. 
It  was  in  his  lectures,  especially  at  Berlin,  as  professor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  that  he  obtained  his  greatest  influence.  He  applied  his 
system  to  all  branches  of  knowledge.  He  lectured  upon  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Nature,  upon  Psychology,  upon  Art,  upon  Ethics,  upon 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  upon  the  Philosophy  of  History,  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  showed  how  his  system  could  give 
a  perfect  form  to  all  these  sciences,  could  explain  them  all,  and  how 
it  alone  was  able  to  achieve  such  a  work.  And  never  perhaps  did 
any  system  of  philosophy  exert  so  wide  an  influence  upon  so 
many  branches  of  science  in  so  short  a  time.  The  Absolute  Phi¬ 
losophy  alone,  it  was  said,  was  able  to  explain  all  other  sciences ; 
all  other  sciences  were  to  be  remoulded  by  it.  It  was  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  whole  course  of  history,  the  whole  progress  of  art,  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  all  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  revela- 
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tion.  It  was  to  give  a  new  form  to  theology.  It  was  the  same 
thing  in  the  sphere  of  speculation,  which  the  Christian  religion 
was  in  the  sphere  of  faith. 

Since  this  is  a  system  of  such  lofty  pretensions,  since  it  pro* 
fesses  to  be  able  to  include  all  science  and  art  within  its  com¬ 
prehensive  principles,  and  to  deduce  all  things  from  its  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions  by  a  necessary  law,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
interest  to  give  a  concise  analysis  of  his  whole  scheme,  so  as  to 
-see  the  mode  in  which  Hegel  attempts  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  following  outline  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  German 
Conversations-Lexikon.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  few  of  the 
sections  in  Hegel’s  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences. 
Though  divested  of  some  of  the  technicalities  and  terminology 
of  the  school,  yet  it  has  the  -  inherent  defect  of  all  condensed 
statements,  that  it  is  stripped  of  the  illustrations  and  amplifica¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  original  exposition,  and  of  course  is  not  so 
intelligible  as  the  work  itself  The  translator  has  endeavored 
by  a  free  paraphrase,  and  by  incorporating  additional  matter  from 
the  original  work  of  Hegel  to  bring  the  statements  into  as  intelli¬ 
gible  a  shape  as  the  nature  of  the  English  language  will  allow. 
He  has,  in  short,  endeavored  to  render  it  rather  ad  sensum  than 
ad  verbum.  And  though  it  may  not  all  be  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  though  it  may  be  thought  wholly  false,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  found  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  absurdities,  a  mere  collec¬ 
tion  of  sounding  words. 

Hegel  begins  his  view  of  Logic  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  by  a  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  of  the  different  positions  and  relations  of 
thought,  of  man  as  a  thinking  being,  to  whatever  may  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  thoughts,  to  all  that  is  external  and  objective.  This  is 
what  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Lexicon  means  by  saying 
that  the  Logic,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Encyclopaedia  is  enriched 
by  some  preliminary  views  of  the  position  of  thought  in  relation  to 
what  is  objective.  Hegel’s  Logic,  as  contained  in  his  separate 
work  upon  this  subject,  is  not  enriched  by  such  a  previous  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Hegel  divides  the  whole  of  philosophy  into  three  parts,  viz.. 
Logic,  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit 
These  three  are  but  different  stadia  or  degrees  of  manifestation 
of  one  and  the  same  idea.  ( Hegel  defines  the  word  idea  to  be 
what  is  true  in  and  of  itself,  the  entire  correspondence  or  union  be¬ 
tween  the  notion  of  a  thing  and  the  thing  as  it  really  exists,  be¬ 
tween  the  conception  and  the  object,  the  thing  in  its  objective 
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The  definition  of  idea  and  the  definition  of  truth  are 
with  -him  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  what 
is  elsewhere  called  the  Absolute.')  The  first  part  of  philosophy, 
Logic,  is  the  science  of  this  Absolute  Idea,  of  what  is  really  true, 
in  its  abstract  character,  as  it  exists  in  and  for  itself.  Logic  is 
not  with  Hegel  the  mere  form  of  thinking,  it  is  thought  itself  in 
all  its  forms  and  stages,  from  the  simplest  notions  up  to  the  most 
concrete  and  complex.  The  second  part  of  his  system  comprises 
Natural  Philosophy.  Nature  is  a  manifestation  of  the  same  Ab¬ 
solute  Idea,  but  in  a  different  form.2  It  is  the  same  absolute  sub¬ 
stance,  but  existing  materially,  externally,  instead  of  spiritually. 
TTie  third  part  comprises  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  This  is 
the  highest  stage  of  the  development  of  the  Absolute  Substance, 
or  the  absolute  idea.  It  has  here,  so  to  speak,  returned  back 
from  the  material  and  external  shape  which  it  look  in  nature,  and 
has  become  spiritual.  As  it  existed  in  the  realm  of  nature,  being 
material  and  external,  it  was  deprived  of  some  of  its  true  charac¬ 
teristics,  it  was  in  a  foreign  land,  an  estranged  condition.  But  in 
the  realm  of  spirit  it  reassumes  its  true,  its  permanent,  its  real 
characteristics. 

1,  Hegel’s  system  of  Logic  represents  to  us  thought  in  its  ab¬ 
stract  form,  the  connection  of  all  our  ultimate  ideas  and  concep¬ 
tions  with  one  another,  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner,  devel¬ 
oped  according  to  a  fixed  and  strict  law.  His  Logic  embraces 
not  only  what  we  call  logic,  but  also  what  we  ^pmprehend  under 
metaphysics  and  ontology.  The  Absolute  Substance  or  idea  with 
which  he  starts  is  viewed  throughout  the  Logic,  as  existing  in  a 
merely  abstract  form. 

2.  In  the  system  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the  same  Absolute 
Idea  is  viewed  as  existing  in  another  form.  The  essence  of  na¬ 
ture  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  Absolute  Idea  existing  in  an  ex¬ 
ternal  form ;  it  has  left  its  state  of  abstract  existence,  and  become 
a  different  thing,  become  palpable,  external,  material.  A  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  its  existing  in  this  material  form  is,  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  no  permanent  existence,  that  it  is  composed 

*  Vide  Hegel’s  Encyclopadie  §  213. 

*  Hegel  ascribes  the  creation  of  nature  to  the  free  act,  and,  as  he  in  one 
place  has  said,  to  the  “  goodness”  of  the  absolute  spirit,  but  yet  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  annul  the  pantheism  of  his  system.  Conf.  Chalybaus,  Entwickelung 
der  Philosophie  von  Kant  bis  Hegel,  p.  302.  This  work  of  Chalybaus  contains 
the  most  intelligible  view  of  German  Philosophy  that  has  been  published.  It 
was  originally  delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures  before  an  intelligent  audience  in 
Dresden. 
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of  parts  which  may  be  separated  from  one  another.  We  may 
say  of  anything  in  the  world  that  it 'may  exist,  or  that  it  may  not; 
that  is,  it  has  no  necessary  existence.  It  is  essential  to  the  very 
conception  of  anything  external  and  material,  that  it  should  be 
susceptible  of  division  into  separate  parts,  which  have  no  neces¬ 
sary  nor  permanent  existence.  Hence  nature,  in  its  existence 
(Daseyn)  does  not  manifest  any  freedom ;  there  is  nothing  that 
can  properly  be  called  freedom  in  nature ;  we  find  indeed  neces¬ 
sity  and  chance  in  the  external  world,  but  no  freedom.  Nature 
in  itself  considered,  in  its  essence,  in  its  idea,  is  indeed  divine ; 
but  as  it  actually  exists,  it  does  not  correspond  with  its  idea. 
Since  now  there  are  eternal  and  necessary  ideas  in  nature,  and 
yet  nature  as  it  actually  exists  is  ever  changing,  never  fully  realiz¬ 
ing  the  ideas  which  are  contained  in  it,  it  may  be  described  as 
an  enigma  which  is  never  solved,  as  containing  a  contradiction  for 
which  we  have  not  the  explanation.  We  may  indeed  admire  in  it 
the  wisdom  of  God ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  matter  aright,  every 
mental  conception,  even  the  poorest  of  our  imaginations,  every 
sportive  and  chance  mood  of  mind,  every  word  which  is  uttered 
by  human  lips,  does  in  fact  contain  more  decisive  ground  of  be¬ 
lief  in  the  being  of  God,  than  any  single  object  of  nature.  (And 
for  this  reason,  because  mind  in  any  of  its  manifestations  is  high¬ 
er  and  nobler  than  matter ;  because  every  word  that  is  uttered 
by  a  human  voice  comes  from  a  free  moral  agent,  but  in  nature 
there  is  no  freedom.)  And  even  when  man  in  the  use  of  his  free¬ 
dom,  of  his  power  of  choice,  may  go  on  to  commit  sin,  this  very 
state  of  sin,  since  only  a  free  moral  agent  can  come  into  it,  is  an 
infinitely  higher  one  than  the  regular  and  orderly  course  of  the 
stars,  or  the  innocent  life  which  the  plants  lead.  Nature  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  system  of  successive  stages,  each  one  of  which 
proceeds  by  necessity  from  the  one  that  went  before.  But  it  is 
not  true,  as  is  often  stated,  that  each  stage  is  naturally  generated 
from  the  one  that  preceded  it,  by  any  power  which  this  pre¬ 
vious  stage  has  in  and  of  itself  to  produce  another ;  but  it  is 
generated  by  the  Absolute  Idea  which  passes  through  one  stage 
to  another,  and  is  as  it  were  the  basis  or  soul  of  nature.  All  the 
substances  we  find  in  nature  in  a  concrete  form  are  made  up  of  a 
collection  of  properties  and  qualities,  which  seem  to  be  entirely 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  are  more  or  less  indifferent  to 
one  another.  (What  inherent  connection  can  be  shown  to  exist 
between  the  color  and  the  weight  of  any  object?)  And  the  sim¬ 
ple  substance  or  essence,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  these  qualities 
which  is  the  subject  to  which  the  properties  are  attached,  seems 
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also  to  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  properties  them¬ 
selves.  Any  accident  or  external  influence  may  rob  any  piece  of 
matter  of  most  of  its  properties,  (may  change  it  from  hard  to  soft, 
from  one  color  to  another,  from  heavy  to  light,  etc.).  Here  we 
see  the  impotence  of  nature,  as  compared  with  mind  or  spirit 
A  spiritual  being  or  substance  retains  its  attributes  always,  re¬ 
mains  true  to  the  statements  and  definitions  we  may  give  respect¬ 
ing  it;  but  it  is  not  so  with  nature.  Its  forms  and  states  are  ever 
changing,  there  is  in  it  no  power  to  determine  and  shape  and 
keep  things  in  full  accordance  with  the  idea  that  lies  at  their  ba¬ 
sis.  Genera  and  species  run  into  one  another  so  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  define  their  boundaries. 

The  Absolute  Idea  is  developed  in  nature  in  three  forms,  which 
constitute  three  distinct  sciences,  the  science  of  Mechanics,  the 
science  of  Physics,  and  the  science  of  Organized  Bodies.  1.  Me~ 
chanics — this  includes  space  and  time,  matter  and  motion.  The 
peculiarity  of  what  belongs  to  this  science  is,  that  all  its  different 
parts  are  distinct  from  one  another,  are  susceptible  of  division  into 
infinitely  small  parts,  (e.  g.  one  point  of  space,  or  time,  or  matter 
is  distinct  from  every  other,  and  space,  time,  and  matter  may  be 
considered  as  infinitely  divisible).  Another  peculiarity  of  this 
science  is  that  its  objects  do  not  exist  in  any  definite  form,  there 
is  no  unity  of  form.  This  unity  of  form,  which  exists  in  nature 
is,  so  far  as  this  part  of  nature  is  concerned  as  yet  only  an  ideal, 
something  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  science  of  Me¬ 
chanics.'  2.  This  unity  of  form  is  found  in  the  second  part  of 
natural  science,  viz.  in  the  science  of  Physics.  The  peculiarity, 
the  defining  characteristic  of  this  branch  of  nature  is,  that  the 
Absolute  Idea  is  here  resolved  into  single  and  individual  bodies 
or  things.  Everything  that  has  a  definite  form  belongs  to  it,  and 
in  this  consists  its  distinction  from  the  previous  stage.  This  sci-  • 
ence  comprises  all  those  material  bodies,  which  have  definite 
properties,  and  which  exist  distinct  and  separate  from  one  anoth¬ 
er — in  short  all  those  things  which  have  an  individual  existence, 
all  “  irulividualities.”'^  These  are  comprehended  under  the  head 
of  Physics.  These  individual  bodies  are  arranged  in  three  class- 
es.3  The  first  class  comprises  those  in  which  the  differences  of 
form  have  no  relation  to  one  another,  are  independent  in  respect 
to  each  other.  These  are  of  three  kinds ;  a.  the  comparatively 
free  physical  bodies,  the  light,  the  bodies  which  are  opposed  to 


*  Conf.  Hegel’s  Encyclopedia,  2d  Part,  Ed.  1842,  §  253. 

*  Ibid.  §  272.  3  Conf.  Hegel,  ubt  supra,  §  273. 
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or  set  over  against  one  another,  the  sun,  the  planets,  the  moon 
the  comets ;  h,  the  four  elemets ;  c.  the  meteorological  process* 
es.i  The  second  class  comprises  those  in  which  the  individual 
bodies  are  in  opposition  to  one  another.  Under  this  head  are  con¬ 
sidered,  specific  gravity,  cohesion,  sound  and  caloric  *  The  third 
class  comprises  those  in  which  the  individual  body,  “  the  individu' 
aUlf'  has  merged  in  itself  all  differences  of  form.  Under  this 
class  come  shape  (as  distinguished  from  mere  form),  the  specific 
properties  of  bodies,  and  the  chemical  processes.  3.  The  third 
of  the  natural  sciences  is  that  of  Organized  Bodies.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  this  sphere  of  nature  is,  that  in  it,  while 
differences  of  form  really  exist,  they  are  yet  brought  into  an  or¬ 
ganized  unity,  into  a  unity  corresponding  with  the  idea ;  the  or¬ 
ganism  controls  all  the  separate  parts,  they  are  under  an  organic 
law.3  All  that  is  organized  is  not  a  mere  object,  but  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  also,  having  in  some  degree  an  existence  and  life  of  its  own, 
and  assimilating  foreign  things  into  harmony  with  its  organic 
structure.  To  this  sphere  belong.  Geology,  Vegetable  Nature  and 
Animal  Organization. 

3.  The  third  part  of  philosophy  is,  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  or 
Spirit  The  knowledge  of  Mind  or  Spirit  is  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  part  of  philosophy.  The  injunction  “  Know  thyself"  does 
not  signify  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  qualities,  char¬ 
acter,  inclinations  and  weaknesses  of  the  individual,  but  it  refers 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  really  true  and  abiding  in  man,  of 
what  is  true  in  and  of  itself,  of  the  essential  traits  of  the  spirit^ 

Spirit,  mind,  has  for  us  as  we  are  placed  in  the  world,  or  as  our 
minds  are  developed  in  the  world,  nature  for  its  basis;  nature 
comes  before  spirit  But  when  we  look  at  spirit  in  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  point  of  view,  we  see  that  that  must  have  come  before  na¬ 
ture,  that  spirit  was  first,  and  then  nature.  And  when  we  look  at 
nature  in  its  true  character,  it  will  be  found  that  it  contains  a  kind 
of  prophecy  or  anticipation  of  something  more  than  what  is  mere¬ 
ly  material,  that  is,  pf  what  is  spiritual ;  so  that  we  may  say,  the 
truth  of  nature  is  spirit.  The  Absolute  Idea  though  first  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  form  of  nature,  cannot  be  content  with  this,  but  must 

'  Ibid  §  274—289.  *  Ibid  §  290—307. 

•  “  Every  living  being,”  says  Cuvier,  “  forms  a  whole,  a  single  and  compact 
system,  all  the  parts  of  which  correspond  to  one  another,  and  by  their  recipro¬ 
cal  action  contribute  to  and  bear  upon  the  same  end.  No  one  of  these  parts 
can  be  changed  without  a  change  of  the  others,  and  therefore  every  part  taken 
alone  points  to  and  gives  all  the  others.” 

*  Conf.  Hegel  Encycl.  §  377. 
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manifest  itself  also  as  spirit.  Here  is  its  fullest  manifestation. 
Nature  is  left  behind.  Spirit  shows  itself  to  be  the  Absolute 
Idea,  existing  for  itself— x\o\.  as  in  nature,  existing  for  something 
else  besides  itself.  Thus  man,  so  far  as  he  is  a  spiritual  being, 
brings  all  other  things  into  relation  with  himself,  he  considers 
himself  in  some  sort  as  the  centre  of  them,  he  has  a  certain  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  of  his  own,  he  is  conscious  that  as  a  spiritual 
being  he  exists  for  himself  This  could  not  be  said  of  anything 
material,  or  of  any  brute.  There  is  yet  another  characteristic  of 
spirit,  that  in  it  object  and  subject  become  one,  are  identical.  A 
spirit  is  both  an  object  and  a  subject,  and  in  this,  too,  it  differs 
from  anything  material.  Nature  is  something  merely  objective, 
spirit  is  subjective  as  well  as  objective.  In  nature,  the  notion 
which  lies  at  its  basis  assumes  only  an  objective  form,  in  spirit  it 
becomes  also  subjective.  Hence  the  essence  of  spirit  is,  that  its 
acts  always  take  the  form  of  freedom.  All  that  is  done  by  spirit 
is  free.  Hence  it  can  abstract  itself  from  all  that  is  external,  from 
all  that  affects  it  in  the  external  world,  from  all  sense  of  existence 
in  any  one  point  of  space  or  moment  of  time.  Hence,  too,  every 
spirit  has  the  consciousness  of  being  an  individual,  existing  for  it¬ 
self,  having  rights  and  powers  of  its  own.  In  consequence  of 
this  another  distinguishing  trait  of  spirit  is,  that  it  must  manifest 
itself.  Since  spirit  must  manifest  or  reveal  itself,  it  follows  that 
the  world  or  nature  must  be  looked  upon  as  constituted  and  es¬ 
tablished  by  spirit,  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Absolute  Spirit. 

The  highest  and  complete  definition  of  the  Absolute  is,  that  it 
is  spirit  To  find  this  definition  and  to  understand  its  meaning 
has  been  the  tendency  of  all  civilization  and  of  all  philosophy. 
All  religion  and  science  have  pressed  upon  this  point ;  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  world  can  be  understood  only  by  this  pressure.  The 
word  and  the  notion  of  spirit  were  early  found.  The  substance 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  that  it  reveals  God  as  a  Spirit  The  of¬ 
fice  of  philosophy  is  to  seek  to  understand  what  spirit  is.i 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  development  of  spirit,  first  as 
subjective  spirit,  then  as  objective  spirit,  and  lastly  as  absolute 
spirit 

L  Subjective  Spirit ;  by  this  is  meant  spirit  considered  in  itself, 
in  its  internal  relations  and  characteristics ;  what  is  generally  em¬ 
braced  under  the  head  of  Mental  Philosophy,  the  faculties  and 
powers  and  states  of  the  human  mind.  There  are  here  three 
distinct  branches.  Anthropology,  the  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  and 


*  Hegel  Encycl.  §  384. 
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Psychology.  A.  Anthropology;  here  the  soul  of  man  is  viewed 
in  its  connection  with  nature,  in  its  first  and  lowest  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Under  this  head  are  considered  the  relation  between 
body  and  soul,  the  qualities  which  the  soul  has  in  consequence 
of  its  connection  with  the  world,  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
the  different  periods  of  life,  sensation,  the  state  of  dreaming,  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism,!  the  natural  feeling  of  distinct  personal  existence, 
and  habit,  which  has  been  well  called  a  second  nature.  (1 410 
Encycl.)  B.  The  second  manifestation  of  the  subjective  spirit  is 
included  in  what  Hegel  calls  the  Phenomenology  of  Mind.  Here 
the  whole  doctrine  of  human  consciousness  is  discussed.  This 
differs  from  the  previous  stage  in  that  spirit  is  here  considered  as 
existing  for  itself,  reflecting  upon  itself.  This  is  a  higher  state  than 
that  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  natural  world.  The  mind 
is  viewed  in  all  the  different  stages  of  its  consciousness.  The 
three  stages  given  are,  consciousness,  self-consciousness  and  rea¬ 
son.  (  Encycl.  $41 3 — 439. )  C.  Psychology — investigates  the  pow. 
ers,  the  general  modes  in  which  spirit  acts  as  such.  ($  440.) 
Spirit  is  here  viewed  as  determining  itself  in  itself.  The  acts 
considered  are  proper  spiritual  acts.  That  which  is  truly  spiritual 
is  the  subject  and  the  centre  of  unity  of  all  the  powers  and  facul¬ 
ties.  There  are  three  stages  of  development,  which  spirit  here 
makes,  which  give  a  threefold  division  of  Psychology :  they  are 
what  Hegel  calls  the  theoretical,  the  practical,  and  the  free  spiriL 
a.  By  theoretical  spirit  is  meant  nearly  the  same  as  by  the  word 
intellect :  it  includes  man  as  an  intellectual  being,  as  a  being  who 
knows ;  it  is  the  reason,  which  knows  itself  to  be  reason.  The 
division  generally  made,  of  man’s  mind  into  so-called  powers  or 
faculties,  is  a  mere  act  of  our  own  understandings  to  which  noth¬ 
ing  perfectly  corresponding  can  be  found  in  the  mind  itself.  The 
mind  is  represented  too  much  as  a  mere  aggregate,  without  any 
internal  union,  as  a  sort  of  collection  of  powers  bound  together 
like  a  piece  of  mec];ianism  or  like  the  bones  of  the  body.  The 
lowest  form  in  which  spirit  manifests  itself  is  that  of  feeling,  a 
merely  subjective  state,  in  which  the  personal  emotion  absorbs 
the  whole  mind,  and  one  does  not  discriminate  in  respect  to  the 
true  nature  of  what  has  caused  the  emotion.  From  feeling  as  the 
lowest,  the  powers  of  the  mind  ascend  in  the  following  order,  in- 


*  Hegel,  while  he  does  not  deny  some  of  the  facts  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
represents  them  as  belonging  to  the  lower  powers  of  man’s  soul.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  energetically  and  sarcastically  against  the  claims  of  Magnetism  to  a  higher 
degree  and  kind  of  knowledge. 
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tuition  (Anschauung),  the  power  by  which  we  bring  things  in 
distinct  vision  before  the  mind  (Vorstellung),  recollection,  imagi¬ 
nation,  memory,  and  lastly  thought.  Thought,  that  which  should 
really  be  called  such,  is  not  our  mere  notion  of  a  thing,  but  is  the 
thing  itself  in  its  essential  characteristics.  It  is  the  identity  of 
the  subjective  and  the  objective.  Thought  is  the  substance  of 
everything.  Whatever  is  thought  truly  exists ;  and  whatever 
exists,  really  exists  only  so  far  as  it  is  thought.  Thought  is  free, 
and  thought  is  universal.’  It  manifests  itself  in  three  forms,  as 
understanding,  as  judgment,  and  as  reason.  So  far  as  thought  is 
free,  or  what  we  think  about  is  free,  so  far  there  is  in  it  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  will.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  part  of  Psy¬ 
chology  which  is,  b.  what  is  called  the  practical  spirit,  or  in  other 
words,  the  will.  The  definition  of  will  is,  that  it  is  free.  It  is 
called  the  practical  spirit,  because  it  has  reference  to  the  deeds 
and  duties  of  man  as  a  moral  being.  It  manifests  itself  first  of 
all  in  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  of  right  and  of  duty.  But 
it  is  not  mere  feeling,  mere  private,  subjective  emotion.  We 
must  also  look  at  the  rational  grounds  of  things.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  an  absurdity  to  endeavor  to  exclude  thought  and  intel¬ 
lect,  from  our  morality  and  our  religion.  0  469).  Evil,  sin,  which 
is  considered  under  the  head  of  will,  is  defined  as  the  contrast 
between  what  we  are  and  what  we  should  be.  Our  duties  come 
under  the  head  of  will ;  here  are  considered  our  natural  impulses, 
inclinations  and  passions,  in  their  true  moral  character  and  bear¬ 
ings.  The  last  part  of  Psychology  is,  c.  the  free  spirit.  This  is 
the  union  of  the  two  former  parts  of  psychology,  of  the  theoretical 
with  the  practical,  of  the  intelligence  with  the  will.  The  true 
idea  of  freedom  came  into  the  world  with  Christianity.  Whole 
regions  of  the  world,  Africa  and  the  East,  have  never  had  this 
idea,  and  do  not  now  have  it.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  Pla¬ 
to  and  Aristotle  and  even  the  Stoics  had  it  not.  But  in  Christiani¬ 
ty  it  exists  in  its  true  character,  viz. — that  man  as  such  is  of  an 
infinite  value,  since  he  is  the  object  and  end  of  the  love  of  God ;  his 
highest  and  absolute  relation  is  to  God  as  a  spirit ;  this  spirit  takes 
up  its  abode  in  him,  and  so  brings  him  to  the  highest  freedom.* 

'  This  is  one  of  the  positions  of  the  tlegelian  pliilosophy  which  has  met  with 
the  most  opposition.  It  assumes  that  everything  can  be  thought,  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  ;  and  that  what  cannot  be  understood  has  no  real  existence.  And  it 
comes  at  last  to  this — that  what  a  Hegelian  understands  is  true  as  he  under¬ 
stands  it;  and  what  he  does  not  understand  is  not  true. 

*  The  whole  view  given  of  this  part  of  Hegel’s  system  in  the  original  article 
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II.  Objective  Spirit.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  spirit  manifests 
itself  in  an  outward  form,  in  external  relations  and  organizations. 
It  is  not  mind  in  itself  considered  (as  above),  but  mind  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  manifestations, — it  is  spirit  become  objective.  It  produces 
a  world  of  its  own,  in  which  freedom  and  necessity  are  woven 
together.  (Encycl.  ^  385.)  We  have  seen  above  that  the  highest 
form  of  the  subjective  spirit  was  free  will.  It  is  this  free  will 
manifesting  itself  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  which  is  now  to  be 
considered.  There  are  three  chief  ways  in  which  it  shows  itself, 
which  respectively  compose.  A)  the  system  of  the  rights  of  man 
or  law,  B)  the  system  of  subjective  or  private  morality  or  morals, 
C)  the  system  of  public  morality  which  is  the  union  of  the  other 
two,  the  realization  of  right  and  law  in  the  world,  or  Ethics.  (The 
English  language  has  no  definite  terms  to  express  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  German  Moralitat  and  Sittlichkeit ;  but  it  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  make  some  such  distinction  between  the  two  words,  morals 
and  ethics).  In  the  science  of  ethics  is  exhibited  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  objective  spirit.  The  Absolute  Substance,  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  things,  here  becomes  perfectly  free.  Its  highest 
manifestation  is  in  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  a  people.  The  full 
spirit  of  a  people  is  made  up  of  three  elements,  family,  civil  soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  State.  The  history  of  each  single  State  is  connec¬ 
ted  with  and  runs  into  the  history  of  the  world.  The  same  spirit 
is  here  manifested,  but  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  is  called  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  that  which  is  contained  in  universal  history.  The 
spirit  of  any  single  people  is  only  one  stage  in  the  development 
of  this  general  spirit  of  the  world ;  one  people  can  only  perform 
one  act  in  the  great  drama. 

III.  The  Absolute  Spirit.  This  is  spirit  in  its  absolute  and  un¬ 
limited  manifestations,  not  restricted  by  the  boundaries  of  nations 
or  of  the  world.  It  is  the  perfect  union  between  the  two  preceding 
stages,  between  the  subjective  and  objective  spirit,  as  we  have 
before  considered  them.  It  is  spirit  in  its  absolute  truth,  where 
the  idea  and  the  reality  become  one.  It  is  the  one  universal  Sub¬ 
stance  in  a  perfectly  spiritual  form.  It  is  the  Absolute  Idea 
known  and  understood.  The  three  stages  of  its  development 
are  A)  Art,  B)  Revealed  Religion,  C)  Philosophy.  Philosophy, 

in  the  Lexicon  is  oxceedin|r|y  confused.  The  numbers  and  divisions  are  in 
several  cases  omitted  and  in  some  misplaced.  All  this  is  manifest  at  the  first 
glance  by  comparing  it  with  Hegel’s  Encyclopaedia.  Accordingly  here  and 
elsewhere  much  has  been  taken  from  the  work  of  Hegel  in  order  to  have  the 
representation  us  correct  as  |)ossible. 
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in  the  system  of  Hegel,  is  the  highest  state  to  which  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  man  can  be  brought.  It  is  not  merely  the  union  of 
art  and  religion,  but  it  is  this  union  elevated  to  the  state  of  self- 
conscious  thought.  The  true  notion  of  philosophy  is,  that  it  is  the 
Absolute  Idea  which  has  become  conscious  of  itself  In  nature 
it  exists  unconsciously,  unthought  In  spirit  it  both  exists  and  is 
the  object  of  thought.  It  is  the  truth  which  knows  itself  to  be 
the  truth.  Philosophy  differs  from  logic  in  this  respect,  that  lo¬ 
gic  is  made  up  of  abstract  conceptions,  of  universal  notions,  but 
existing  only  as  vague  and  barren  generalities.  Philosophy  has 
the  same  ideas,  the  same  universal  truths ;  but  in  a  living  form  as 
they  have  been  manifested  and  revealed  in  the  whole  realm  of 
nature,  and  in  all  the  actual  manifestations  of  spirit.  It  has  the 
same  general  truths,  but  it  has  tested  them  and  found  them  to 
hold  good  and  true  in  their  application  to  the  worlds  of  matter 
and  of  mind.  But  still  both  in  nature  and  in  spirit  only  these 
same  universal  truths  were  found,  which  made  up  the  substance 
of  the  logic ;  and  so  the  whole  course  of  development  having 
been  gone  through  with,  we  are  brought  back  again  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started ;  and  the  result  of  philosophy  is  to  bring 
us  back  again  to  the  truths  of  logic.  Thus  is  the  circle  of  sci¬ 
ence  completed  ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  unite. 

The  acuteness  and  iron  consistency  with  which  Hegel  elabo¬ 
rated  into  his  system  all  the  chief  problems  of  philosophy  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration.  There  has  probably  never  been  a  system 
which  can  be  compared  with  it  in  comprehensiveness;  none 
which  displays  so  much  art  and  skill  in  binding  together  all 
the  separate  parts.  Many  of  his  transitions  from  one  part  to  an¬ 
other  are  made  with  the  greatest  skill,  but  they  do  not  always 
abide  the  test  of  severe  examination.  Several  of  his  disciples, 
have  changed  the  order  of  development  in  some  important  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  this  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  his  system.  (Beligious 
men  will  find  themselves  repelled  by  his  depreciation  of  every 
form  of  holding  truth  excepting  the  philosophical  form.  Faith  is 
with  him  a  lower  stage  of  development  than  philosophy.  God 
as  a  personal  being  is  lost  in  the  notion  of  the  Universal  Sub¬ 
stance  and  the  Absolute  Idea.)  The  language  of  Hegel  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  his  views  is  harsh ;  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  as 
all  acknowledge,  is  hard  and  not  seldom  incorrect  He  uses  ma¬ 
ny  terms  in  new  and  unusual  significations ;  and  he  has  been  at 
httle  pains  to  define  his  words.  The  unintelligibility  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  has  often  given  occasion  to  his  opponents  to  cite  the  pro- 
VoL.  IL  No.  6.  25 
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verb,  the  man  that  does  not  think  clearly  will  not  write  clearly. 
To  this  his  friends  and  disciples  reply,  coldness,  hardness  and 
weight  are  properties  of  a  precious  stone. 

But  while  this  system  endeavored  to  substantiate  its  claims 
to  universal  reception  and  authority,  by  applying  its  principles 
and  laws  to  all  departments  of  science  ;  it  was  this  very  applies, 
tion  which  produced  the  reaction  against  it  Its  pretensions  were 
not  found  to  be  realized.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  theology.  Very  few  theologians  embraced  it.  Many 
of  those  who  did  so  were  soon  carried  far  away  from  the  posi¬ 
tive  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And  not  only  was  it  found  in¬ 
adequate  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  religion,  of  history  and  of 
the  human  mind ;  but  there  was  another  circumstance  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  stay  its  course.  It  called  men  to  severe  thought.  It 
sharpened  their  faculties.  It  made  them  more  observant  of 
themselves ;  it  brought  forward  more  distinctly  the  great  subjects 
of  speculation.  And  so  in  proportion  as  these  questions  were 
weighed,  and  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  were  sharpened  and  en¬ 
larged,  it  came  to  be  distinctly  felt,  that  a  pantheistic  scheme  was 
not  only  irreconcilable  with  Christianity,  but  was  unable  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  consciousness  of  the  modem  world.  The  world  had 
outgrown  such  a  system.  Much  as  the  Pantheism  of  Hegel  dif¬ 
fers  from  and  as  a  philosophical  scheme  is  superior  to  the  ruder 
fbrms  of  this  theory  in  earlier  times ;  yet  in  his  whole  system 
there  is  wanting  the  appreciation  of  freedom,  sympathy  with  and 
understanding  of  human  nature,  the  personal  and  ethical  ele¬ 
ments  of  modem  times.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  which  is  neglected  by  Hegel,  and  which  will  be  the  means 
of  the  overthrow  of  his  system.  The  philosophical  system  which 
shall  next  succeed  must  acknowledge  that  the  idea  of  freedom  is 
at  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  that  by  it  all  is  upheld 
and  carried  onward,  that  the  end  of  religion  and  of  religious  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  kindle  and  to  feed  the  dame  of  trae  freedom  in  all 
minds,  that  the  aim  of  the  State  is  and  must  be  to  make  every 
one  of  its  members  a  free  man,  having  individuality  of  character; 
that  the  concrete  sciences  should  be  only  the  organs  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  freedom,  and  that  art  should  be  the  celebration  of  its 
apotheosis.  This  too  is  the  goal  which  philosophy  is  to  strive  to 
reach.  Everywhere  there  are  intimations  of  it.  With  greater 
or  less  clearness  it  is  felt  and  expressed  in  our  whole  recent  lit¬ 
erature,  in  almost  all  the  works  on  philosophy,  theology  and  his¬ 
tory  which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press.  We  need  only  the 
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watch'Word  which  shall  loose  the  bonds  of  freedom,  and  call 
forth  its  shape  in  ever  blooming  youth. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  an  outline  of  the  stadin 
through  which  philosophy  has  passed  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
We  have  seen  the  part  which  Schelling  had  in  the  formation  of 
its  system ;  and  in  what  way  Hegel  understood  and  applied  the 
principle  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  Schelling’s  scheme.  We  have 
also  stated  that  the  view  of  nature  and  of  spirit  which  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  this  principle  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  present  times, 
and  that  all  which  philosophy  has  hitherto  achieved  is  only  the 
porch  to  the  temple  of  moral  freedom  which  must  yet  be  erected. 

How  stands  it  now  with  SchelUng's  reappearance  upon  the 
stage,  in  his  new  appointment  as  professor  at  Berlin  ?  We  will 
first  look  at  the  circumstances  under  which  he  comes,  and  then 
see  whether  the  principles  of  his  present  philosophy  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  age. 

The  school  of  Hegel,  whose  chief  centre  was  at  Berlin,  have 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  essential  principles  of  philoso¬ 
phy  have  been  already  discovered  and  elucidated,  gnd  that  all 
that  remains  is  to  apply  them  to  all  other  departments  of  science. 
They  supposed  that  the  foundations  of  their  supremacy  over  the 
whole  realm  of  mind  had  been  laid ;  tliat  their  system  was  des¬ 
tined  to  rule  the  world.  They  had  become  over-confident  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  favor  shown  them  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
State.  Now  they  see  themselves  suddenly  assailed  in  the  very 
heart  of  their  own  land,  by  a  man  whom  they  believed  that  they 
had  long  since  overcome.  Their  very  existence  is  threatened. 
The  enemy  within  the  walls  of  the  metropolis  proclaims,  as  in  a 
manifesto,  the  last  and  great  catastrophe  of  philosophy,  by  which 
its  fate  is  to  be  forever  decided.  The  highest  authority  in  the 
State  now  extends  to  him  its  sympathy  and  protection  as  once  it 
did  to  Hegel.  It  needs  Hegel’s  school  no  longer,  its  work  is  done, 
it  is  to  be  set  aside,  to  be  cut  out  like  a  cancer.  Therefore  this 
school  is  embittered.  It  fights  for  life  or  death.  It  attacks  the 
State.  It  fears  a  reaction,  a  restitution  of  principles  it  imagined 
to  have  been  long  since  exploded.  The  minister  of  State,  von 
Altenstein,  unquestionably  made  a  bold  misstep  when  he  gave 
such  encouragement  to  the  school  of  Hegel.  This  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  looked  only  at  the  glittering 
and  deceptive  side  of  the  scheme,  at  its  strict  and  apparently  most 
scientific  method,  by  which  minds  were  aroused  to  self-examina¬ 
tion  and  severe  thought ;  at  its  pretensions  to  being  a  most  Chris- 
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tian  philosophy,  to  elevating  Christianity  from  the  sphere  of  mere 
notions  and  opinions  into  the  sphere  of  what  it  called  the  triune 
idea;  at  its  exhibition  of  the  State,  and  particularly  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  State,  as  perfectly  conformed  to  the  highest  ethical  concep¬ 
tions  and  to  the  divine  will.  According  to  Hegel’s  principle 
“  what  is  actual  is  also  rational,"  whatever  is,  is  reasonable,  and 
the  Prussian  State  being  actual,  was  called  the  perfection  of  rea¬ 
son.  The  great  defects  of  the  system  were  veiled.  The  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  see  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  of  knowledge  was 
deadly.  It  was  waked  up  from  its  deception  only  when  the  poi¬ 
son  began  to  penetrate  into  the  organism  of  the  State,  when  teach¬ 
ers  of  religion  came  who  had  no  religion,  and  who  concealed  from 
their  congregations  their  real  sentiments ;  when  officers  of  State 
were  produced  who  were  very  well  acquainted  with  Hegel’s  logic, 
but  wholly  unacquainted  with  State  matters  and  averse  to  all  the 
details  of  business ;  and  especially  when  there  came  young  poli¬ 
ticians  who  applied  the  new  philosophy  to  the  State  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  fashion,  who  said  “  that  whatever  was  actual  was 
also  reasonable,”  and  if  a  republic  should  only  actually  exist,  it 
would  of  course  be  reasonable.  And  in  fact  in  Hegel’s  scheme 
the  monarch  in  a  constitutional  State  is  nothing  more  than  the  dot 
over  the  letter  i:  and  the  young  liberals  thought  that  the  dot  might 
as  well  be  left  out,  i.  Hegel  had  clothed  his  ideas  in  a  hard  and 
abstruse  form  so  that  few  could  follow  him.  He  was  not  una¬ 
ware  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  his  system ;  but  he  had 
reverence  for  positive  institutions.  He  would  not  rob  men  of 
everything.  But  some  of  the  logical  results  of  his  system  became 
apparent  when  the  “  German  Annals”  ( Deutsche  Jahrhucher)  at 
Halle  became  the  organ  of  some  of  the  perverse  and  enthusiastic 
disciples  of  this  school,  in  which  they  spoke  out  without  reserve 
all  that  they  had  in  their  hearts.  They  did  not  conceal  their  de¬ 
sign  of  undermining  all  that  at  present  was  established,  so  that  a 
young  and  new  Germany  might  be  formed  on  the  ruins.  L.  Feu¬ 
erbach  and  Bruno  Bauer  were  the  boldest  in  avowing  this  ten¬ 
dency  in  religious  matters.  They  proclaimed  open  war  against 
Christianity  and  religion.  “  Christianity  is  to  them  only  a  figure 
of  speech.  Beligion  is  contrary  to  the  true  nature  of  man ;  its  mo¬ 
ther  is  the  night.  The  existence  of  Gk)d  is  a  chimera.”  Societies 
were  formed  which  repudiated  Christianity  and  religion.  Eman¬ 
cipated  humanity  was  to  find  its  joys  in  sensual  lust ;  it  was  no 
longer  to  be  frightened  by  the  ghost  of  a  government  or  by  the 
dark  future.  All  this  reminds  us  of  a  declaration  of  Count  Mira- 
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beau :  “  Nothing  has  been  done  for  the  revolution,  so  long  as  France 
is  not  unchristianized.”  Theology  was  transformed  into  Anthro¬ 
pology.  The  Universities  were  attacked,  for  here  authority  still 
prevailed.  The  Prussian  government  was  spared  so  long  as  it  re¬ 
mained  a  quiet  spectator.  But  as  soon  as  it  began  to  oppose 
their  revolutionary  and  blasphemous  sentiments,  their  weapons 
were  turned  against  it.  They  accused  it  of  suppressing  freedom 
of  mind,  of  love  for  a  dead  orthodoxy,  of  pietism,  of  despotism. 
And  in  all  these  accusations  Schelling  has  freely  shared,  because 
he  was  avowedly  called  to  Berlin  as  the  opponent  of  the  Hegeli¬ 
an  scheme,  which  had  borne  such  bitter  fruits.  (It  ought  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  be  stated  that  it  is  only  a  small  faction  of  the  Hegelian 
school  which  has  run  to  these  extremes  ;•  and  that  Hegel  himself 
never  would  have  countenanced  them.  Whether  his  system  logi¬ 
cally  leads  to  these  results  is  a  different  question.  Some  of  his 
most  logical  followers  deny  that  it  does.  There  are  coi^ervatives 
both  in  church  and  State  who  are  also  Hegelians.) 

According  to  the  specimens  we  have  hitherto  had,  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Schelling,  in  what  he  now  calls  the  Positive  Philosophy y 
not  only  to  give  a  Philosophy  of  Bevelation,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
Fall  and  of  Redemption,  but  also  a  Somatology  and  a  doctrine  of 
Aeons  in  the  way  of  the  Gnostics,  and  that  too  without  giving  up 
his  system  of  Absolute  Identity  and  his  Natural  Philosophy.  He 
intends  then  not  merely  to  unite  what  is  incompatible,  realize 
what  has  been  held  to  be  impossible,  but  to  carry  back  philoso¬ 
phy  far  behind  the  Reformation  to  the  fantastic  doctrines  of  the 
Gnostics  and  the  dark  labyrinth  of  scholastic  dialectics.  In  the 
metropolis  of  German  philosophy  the  fate  of  German  philosophy 
is  to  be  decided,  and  by  him.  It  is  not  then  a  mere  question  of 
the  position  of  philosophy  in  respect  to  the  Prussian  State,  but  it 
embraces  matters  that  concern  the  whole  German  fatherland,  the 
destiny  of  philosophy  itself,  for  which  there  is  no  legislative  me¬ 
tropolis,  since  often  according  to  the  testimony  of  history  great 
things  have  proceeded  from  small  cities.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  opposition  which  has  been  raised  against  Schelling  from  vari¬ 
ous  quarters  is  a  cheering  sign.  It  has  indeed  chiefly  proceeded 
from  the  school  of  Hegel,  and  this  party  seems  to  know  no  alter¬ 
native  than,  Schelling  or  Hegel ;  as  though  where  Schelling  is 
wrong,  Hegel  must  be  right,  and  no  third  term  were  conceivable. 

Are  the  principles  of  Schelling’s  present  system  adapted  to 

*  Vide  Bibl.  Sacra  and  Theol.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  pp.  211, 212. 
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satisfy  the  demands  of  the  age  ?  His  very  first  lecture  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  in  spite  of  the  great  promises  which  it  made,  sufficiently  told 
us  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  new  science  which  was  “  to 
carry  human  consciousness  beyond  its  present  boundaries.”  No 
one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  previous  progress  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  could  for  a  moment  cherish  the  hope  that  Schelling  was 
fitted  to  realize  the  promises  he  so  profusely  made.  To  do  this 
he  must  have  been  bom  anew,  and  gone  through  a  new  culture, 
and  then  he  would  not  have  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  his  youth.  He  adheres  to  these.  Upon  his  pair  of  scales 
he  makes  again  the  division  into  positive  and  negative  philoso¬ 
phy.  Of  the  latter,  the  negative  philosophy,  he  has  alreEidy  giv¬ 
en  the  outlines  in  the  noted  preface  to  the  German  translation  of 
Cousin’s  Philosophical  Fragments.  In  this  preface  he  broke  the 
silence  of  many  years,  and  spoke  with  contempt  of  Hegel’s  sys¬ 
tem  and  pretensions.  Commenting  upon  the  mode  in  which  He¬ 
gel  declares  that  he  has  gone  beyond  and  annulled  the  theory  of 
Spinoza ,  Schelling  says  that  he  had  long  since  done  the  same. 
Spinoza  maintains,  he  asserts,  that  all  things  proceed  from  the 
nature  of  the  Absolute  Substance  (this  Absolute  Substance  is 
that  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  not  to  think  of,* )  with  a  ne¬ 
cessity  as  inevitable,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  triangle  it  follows 
that  its  angles  are  together  equal  to  two  right-angles.  We  see  here 
that  he  does  not  yet  understand  the  real  principle  of  movement  in 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  on  which  account  he  had  before  compared  it 
with  the  statue  of  Pygmalion  which  became  living  only  when  the 
fire  of  love  quickened  it.  His  own  philosophy,  he  adds,  “  in  its 
infinite  subject-object  includes  a  principle  of  necessary  progress 
or  movement.  And  it  proceeds  thus.  The  Absolute  Subject  from 
the  necessity  of  its  nature  becomes  Object,  but  from  every  objec¬ 
tive  state  it  issues  victorious  and  returns  back  again  into  a  higher 
state,  or  (using  the  word  in  its  mathematical  sense)  a  higher  |)ow- 
■er  of  subjectivity,  until  after  exhausting  its  whole  possibility  of  be¬ 
coming  objective,  it  remains  the  Infinite  Subject,  victorious  over 
all.  This  Subject  which  at  last  remains  is  wholly  different  from 

‘  The  phraseolog'y  of  Schelling  in  respect  to  this  is  peculiar.  The  Absolute 
Substance  is  “  das  nicht  Nicht-zu-denkende,”  literally,  is  that  which  '•‘cannot 
nol-beMhovghl,"  which  we  are  absolutely  obliged  to  think  of,  if  we  think  at  all. 
That  is,  there  is  something  which  is  Uie  ground  of  all  our  special  thoughts,  with¬ 
out  which  all  our  notions^and  ideas  have  no  basis  or  connection,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  thinking.  If  one  should  try  not  to  think,  he  would  still  think 
of  this — it  cannot  not-be-thought. 
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the  first  merely  intellectual  Subject,  since  it  has  ascended  from 
every  state  of  objectivity,  to  a  higher  an  intenser  subjectivity, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  drawn  into  itself,  has  made  its  own  all 
that  actually  exists.”  Here  is  the  one  arm  of  the  lever,  and  it 
forms  his  negative  philosophy.  The  other  arm,  the  positive  phi¬ 
losophy,  that  is,  the  construction  of  history  according  to  his  views, 
is  to  go  through  a  similar  process  of  the  same  elements  or  pow¬ 
ers,  only  in  another  sense.  The  outlines  of  this  positive  philoso¬ 
phy  we  already  have  in  the  published  works  of  Schelling,  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  his  Lectures  up¬ 
on  Academic  Studies,  his  work  on  Philosophy  and  Religion,  and 
in  the  essay  upon  Human  Freedom,  to  which  his  book  against  Ja¬ 
cobi,  the  “  Denkmal,”  may  be  taken  as  a  supplement.  We  think 
then  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  Schelling  has  not  only 
not  given  a  new  science  which  transcends  all  previous  systems  > 
and  “  the  present  bounds  of  human  thought,”  but  that  he  has  not 
even  gone  beyond  the  position  of  his  earlier  system. 

The  utmost  which  he  could,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  be  expected 
to  accomplish  was  to  have  given  a  logical  exhibition  of  his  own 
philosophy.  But  apart  from  the  consideration,  that  he  does  not 
possess  the  logical  culture  and  the  philosophical  calmness  which 
such  a  task  would  have  demanded,  he  would  have  been  obliged  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  object  to  go  through  with  that  re-casting  of 
his  whole  scheme,  which  Hegel  had  already  effected,  and  to  have 
conceded  the  merits  and  consistency  of  the  Hegelian  system. 
For  the  latter  is  only  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  and  Spinoza 
carried  out  to  its  logical  results ;  it  is  the  elaboration  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  that  lay  concealed  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
this  school.  It  has  done  more  than  this  ;  by  carrying  the  princi¬ 
ple  to  its  last  results  it  has  at  the  same  time  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  its  overthrow.  It  has  given  us  the  principle  in  a  double 
shape,  in  its  abstract  form  in  the  system  of  logic,  and  in  its 
concrete  form  in  its  application  to  all  the  other  departments  of 
science.  Its  inadequacy  to  solve  the  problems  which  the  other 
sciences  present  gives  us  the  assurance  that  it  must  be  superseded 
by  another  and  better  system. 

Schelling,  then,  with  his  new  discoveries  has  at  any  rate  come 
post  festum  :  for  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  has  already 
carried  it  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  principle  which  he 
looks  upon  as  essential,  and  as  the  means  of  enlarging  the  do¬ 
main  of  thought.  In  his  new  researches  and  studies  he  may 
have  attained  to  a  broader  and  deeper  insight  into  the  principles 
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of  his  own  philosophy ;  those  who  were  educated  in  the  times  in 
which  he  first  came  upon  the  stage,  when  his  renown  was  in  its 
fullest  bloom ;  and  those  who  are  still  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  speculative  questions  and  problems  which  have  been  agita* 
ted  during  the  last  fifty  years,  may  find  some  enjoyment  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  the  new  theories  of  Schelling.  But  the  problems  of 
the  present  age  cannot  be  solved,  the  interest  of  present  times 
cannot  be  permanently  attracted,  by  the  new  shape  in  which  his 
system  is  to  appear.  Yet  even  for  the  present  age  his  reappear¬ 
ance  upon  the  stage  will  not  be  fruitless ;  for  the  history  of  the  past 
teaches  us  what  the  future  demands,  what  the  present  ought 
to  accomplish.  Our  gaze  must  be  directed  to  the  guidance  of 
the  unseen  hand  in  history,  if  we  would  find  the  path  and  the 
means  of  our  future  spiritual  progress.  The  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years — and  Schelling’s  reappearance  will  again  turn  our 
attention  to  them— contains  the  materials  out  of  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  is  to  construct  its  peculiar  system  of  philosophy.  Kant 
laid  the  corner-stone,  his  successors  have  brought  together  the 
quarried  blocks  of  marble.  Hail  to  the  men  of  German  science 
who  shall  rear  the  temple  of  Freedom ! 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  NATURE  OF  OUR  LORD’S  RESURRECTION-BODY. 

By  E.  Robinson,  Prof,  in  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  nature  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection- 
body  has  at  the  present  day  an  interest,  not  only  in  itself  consid¬ 
ered,  but  also  from  its  near  relation  to  several  other  questions  just 
now  before  the  public  mind.  The  raising  up  of  Jesus  is  every 
where  spoken  of  as  the  “  first  fruits”  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
^ead, — as  the  earnest  and  pledge  and  pattern  of  the  future  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  saints.^  If  then  we  can  ascertain  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  this  great  fact  in  our  Lord’s  history,  it  may  be 
expected  to  afibrd  us  some  aid  in  obtaining  a  more  clear  and  defi- 

>  1  Cor.  15:  12—2:1.  Col.  1 :  18.— Rom.  6:  5,  8.  1  Cor.  6:  14.  2  Cor.  4 : 14. 
Phil.  3:  10, 11.  1  Pet.  1:  21. 
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nite  apprehension  of  the  great  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  inquiry  before  us  as  to  the  nature  of  the  body  in  which 
our  Lord  rose,  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  his 
resurrection  itself.  The  answer  to  our  inquiry  must  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  interpretation  we  give  to  those  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  narrate  the  circumstances  under  which  our  Lord  rose, 
was  seen  for  forty  days,  and  then  ascended  to  heaven.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  to  these  great  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  witnesses  or¬ 
dained  of  God,  were  his  apostles  and  disciples.  Their  testimony 
has  been  made  sure  unto  us ;  having  been  recorded  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament;  and 
being  confirmed  to  us  also  by  the  institution  and  continued  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Christian  church,  which  is  built  upon  these  same 
“  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone.”i  It  is,  however,  only  to  this  recorded  testimony,  that 
we  can  appeal  for  all  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  our  Lord’s 
resurrection  and  its  attendant  circumstances.  It  is  only  to  this 
testimony, — to  the  views  and  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  and  disciples,  as  made  known  to  us  in  this  record, — that  we 
can  go  for  an  answer  to  the  question  before  us.  Neither  fanciful 
speculation  nor  philosophical  theory  can  here  have  any  place. 
The  simple  inquiry  is,  and  can  be  only.  What  do  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  as  to  the  views  and  belief  of  the  apostles  and  disciples, 
those  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  respecting  our  Lord’s  body, 
as  he  showed  himself  to  them  during  forty  days  ailer  his  resur¬ 
rection  ? 

On  this  subject  three  different  opinions  have  prevailed  more  or 
less  at  various  times  in  the  church.  Some  have  held  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  changed  at  the  resurrection  as  to  its  substance ; 
so  that  it  was  in  its  substance  a  difi!crent  and  spiritual  body. 
Others  have  regarded  the  Lord  as  having  had  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  the  same  body  as  before,  but  glorified ;  or,  as  the  earlier  wri¬ 
ters  express  it,  changed  as  to  its  qualities  and  attributes.  The  third 
and  larger  class  have  supposed,  that  the  body  with  which  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  was  the  same  natural  body  of  fiesh  and  blood, 
which  had  been  taken  down  from  the  cross  and  laid  in  the  sepul¬ 
chre. 

L  The  first  of  these  opinions  is  near  akin  to  the  ancient  heresy 
of  the  Docetae  or  Phantasiasts ;  who  held  that  our  Lord’s  whole 
life  and  all  his  actions,  before  as  well  as  after  his  resurrection, 

>  Eph.  2: 18. 
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were  a  mere  dox^ais  or  phantasm,  destitute  of  all  reality.  Some 
of  the  fathers,  who  rejected  this  general  view,  and  held  fast  to 
the  idea  of  our  Lord’s  human  nature  and  human  body  before  his 
crucifixion,  were  disposed  nevertheless  to  regard  him  at  and  after 
the  resurrection  as  clothed  in  a  body  of  a  subtile  and  etherial  na¬ 
ture,  not  having  any  relation  to  human  flesh  and  blood  or  to  his 
former  body.  In  support  of  this  view  names  are  found  of  no  less 
weight  than  Origen,*  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Chrysostotn.^ 
In  a  similar  manner  Theodoret,  and  afterwards  Ammonias  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  Anastasius  of  Sinai  in  the  sixth,  affirm,  that 
Christ  ate  before  his  disciples,  not  because  he  needed  food,  but 
in  order  to  persuade  them  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  his  resurrec¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  appeal  for  proof  to  his  passing  through  closed 
doors,  to  the  manner  of  his  sudden  appearance  and  disappearance, 
and  the  like.3  All  this,  however,  may  perhaps  imply  nothing 
more  than  the  second  view  treated  of  below. — The  same  view  is 
understood  to  prevail  in  the  Romish  church ;  apparently  in  such 
a  form  as  to  be  akin  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. — This 
whole  representation  is  and  can  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
fanciful  speculation,  an  airy  nothing.  It  has  not  in  itself  the 
weight  of  a  feather ;  and  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  our 
Lord’s  declaration  to  his  disciples,  “  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.”^ 

II.  The  second  view  requires  more  consideration,  as  having 
been  held  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  and  with 
some  modifications,  even  at  the  present  day.  It  ascribes  to  Christ 
the  same  body  after  the  resurrection  as  before,  but  glarifed,  en¬ 
dued  with  new  qualities  and  attributes,  and  no  longer  subject  to 
the  laws  of  human  flesh  and  blood.^  This  is  the  adifia 
of  some  among  the  early  Fathers,  which  they  held  to  be  the  same 
in  its  s^ubstance  as  before,  but  describe  it  in  various  places  as 
d&dparop,  dqi&aQtoVt  d8id<p&OQOVf  aioiviop,  immortale,  impassibik, 
incorruptibile.  So,  in  the  third  century,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Cyp- 

*  Origkn,  c.  Cels.  II.  62,  per  A  r^v  dvdaraaiv  aiirov,  oteTre^el  ev  /ledofiif 
rtvi  T^e  ‘na.yitrjrot  roti  tt^o  tov  nd&ove  a<J/iaTos  xai  rov  yvpvt/p  rotovtov  ow- 
/Aatos  tpttiveabat  tf^vyijv, 

*  Chrysost.  ad  Joh.  21:  10,  etfatvtro  yd^  diXXrj  poQtpfj,  tpojvijf  ollw  ay^- 
ftart,  eniaxt]  TroAAdxtc  rote  d7roaT6h)ie  xol  ot’x  iyvot^itero, 

*  See  Doeues  Dissertat.  Tlieol.  deJesu  in  Vitam  reditu^  p.  137. 

*  Luke  24:  39. 

*  Tlieophylact.  ad  Joh.  20,  awpa  atpdu^TOP  xai  ^eovSiararop  xai  ptjHirt  <7«p- 
Htxoiie  vopote  vnoxeiftevov. 
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nan;  the  former  of  whom  speaks  of  Christ’s  body  as  “made  in- 
comiptible  after  the  resurrection.”*  So  too  Hilary  of  Poictiers  in 
the  fourth  century ;  Augustine*  and  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth ; 
and  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  sixth.^  In  like  manner  many  of 
the  scholastic  writers  of  the  middle  ages  held  to  the  like  view ; 
as  did  also  the  earlier  Lutheran  divines,  who,  in  maintaining  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ,  describe  the  body  of  the  risen  Lord  as  glorio- 
sum,  idem  numero  et  substantia,  sed  navis  quaHtatihm  vestitum,  sc. 
mpalpcdyilitate,  invisibUucUe,  et  Uloccditate.^  Similar  at  the  present 
day  apparently  is  the  view  of  Hahn,^  Olshausen,®  Hengstenberg,'^ 
and  others ;  except  that  they  regard  the  process  of  transformation 
in  the  Lord’s  body  from  human  flesh  and  blood  into  the  glorified 
state,  as  having  been  gradual ;  commencing  at  the  resurrection 
and  going  on  by  degrees  through  the  forty  days,  until  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  ascension.  The  language  of  some  on  this  subject, 
as  of  Hahn,  is  very  indefinite ;  while  that  of  others,  as  Olshausen 
and  Hengstenberg,  is  decided  and  emphatic. 

*  Uaer.  5.  Isi.  13, avdataotv 

*  Augustine’s  language  sometimes  seems  to  favor  the  third  view  :  e.  g.  de 
Agone  Christ.  24  or  26.  Opp.  T.  VI.  ed.  Venet.  p.  256,  “Nec  eos  audiamus, 
qui  negant  tale  corpus  Domini  resurrexisse,  quale  positum  est  in  monumento. 
Si  enitn  tale  non  fuisset,  non  ipse  dixisset  post  resurrectionem  discipulis,  Pal¬ 
pate  et  videte,  quoniam  spiritus  ossa  et  ramem  non  hahct,  sicvt  me  videtis  habere. 
Sacrilegum  est  enim  credere  Dominum  nostrum,  cum  ipse  sit  Veritas,  in  aliquo 
fuisse  mentitum.  Nec  nos  moveat  quod  clausis  ostiis  subito  eurn  apparuisse 
discipulis  scripturn  est,  ut  propterea  negemus  illud  luisse  corpus  humanum, 
quia  contra  naturam  hujus  corporis  videmus  esse  per  clausa  ostia  intrare,  om¬ 
nia  enim  possibilia  sunt  Deo.”  He  then  adduces  Christ’s  walking  upon  the 
water  and  his  Transfiguration  as  similar  miracles  during  his  lifetime. — But  in 
many  other  passages,  Augustine  speaks  of  our  Lord’s  risen  body  as  exempt 
from  the  natural  laws  of  the  proper  human  body.  Thus  where  he  is  describing 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  after  the  resurrection  ;  de  Civitat.  Dei  XII.  22,  Opp. 
T.  VII.  ed.  Venet.  p.  342,  “  Certe  fides  Christiana  de  ipso  Salvatore  non  dubi- 
tat,  quod  etiam  post  resurrectionem, yViTn  quidem  in  spirituali  came,  sed  tamen 
sera,  cibum  ac  potuin  cum  discipulis  sumsit.  Non  enim  potestas,  sed  egestas 
edendi  ac  bibendi  talibus  corporibus  auferatur.”  This  last  distinction  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with  Augustine,  as  it  occurs  several  times  in 
his  writings. 

^  Gregor.  M.  Horn.  26  in  Kvv.  “  Palpandam  carnem  Dominus  praebuit, 
quam  clausis  jantiis  introduxit.  Qua  in  re  duo  mira  et  juxta  humanum  ration- 
em  valde  sibi  contraria  ostendit,  dum  post  resurrectionem  suam  corpus  sunm 
et  incorruptibile  et  tamen  palpabile  demonstravit.” 

*  See  Doedes  1.  c.  p.  138  sq.  *  Lehrb.  der  chr.  Glaubens.  p.  440. 

*  Commentar,  Bd.  II.  p.  548.  3te  Ausg. 

’  Evangel.  Kirchenzeitung,  1841,  No.  66,  col.  514. 
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This  general  view  seems  not  to  differ  essentially  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  except  in  the  single  point  of  identity.  In  both,  our 
Lord’s  resurrection-body  is  regarded  as  possessing  like  qualities 
and  attributes ;  but  in  the  former  these  are  connected  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  substance,  while  in  this  they  are  superinduced  upon  the 
same  substance.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  second  view  our  Lord’s 
resurrection-body  has  a  relation  to  his  former  human  body ;  while 
according  to  the  first  view  it  has  no  such  relation.  Thus  far,  un¬ 
questionably,  the  second  view  is  much  more  in  accordance  with 
the  testimony  of  Scripture.  But,  like  the  other,  it  would  seem  to 
be  founded  upon  inferences  drawn  from  one  class  of  events  and 
circumstances,  without  a  due  consideration  of  other  circumstances 
and  declarations  still  more  clear  and  express.  For  example ;  be¬ 
cause  Luke  relates  that,  in  the  Saviour’s  interview  with  the  dis¬ 
ciples  going  to  Emmaus,  their  eyes  were  holden  so  that  they 
should  not  know  him,  and  he  at  last  vanished  out  of  their  sight ; 
and  because  too  Christ  is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
disciples  the  same  evening,  the  doors  being  shut ;  it  is  argued 
that  his  body  could  no  longer  be  identically  the  same  as  that  in 
which  he  was  crucified ;  since  it  was  no  longer  subject  to  the 
same  natural  laws.  But  here  the  fact  is  overlooked,  that  our 
Lord  himself  directs  his  disciples  to  “  handle”  him  and  see  for 
themselves  that  he  has  still  his  own  human  “  flesh  and  bones 
and  submits  also  to  the  still  stronger  and  more  convincing  test 
demanded  by  Thomas,  in  order  to  prove  to  him  and  them  that 
what  they  thus  saw  and  felt  was  still  the  very  body  which  had 
been  crucified  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  And  further,  if,  in  the 
view  of  the  disciples,  the  risen  body  of  our  Lord  could  truly  of 
its  own  nature  thus  pass  through  solid  doors  in  spite  of  bolts  and 
bars,  to  what  end  were  all  the  magnificent  accessories  of  the 
resurrection-hour  1  Why  the  earthquake,  and  the  angel  descend¬ 
ing  from  heaven  to  roll  away  the  stoyie  1  According  to  this  view, 
the  stone  could  have  presented  no  greater  obstacle,  than  a  closed 
door ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  why  the  one  should  have 
been  supernaturally  removed  more  than  the  other.  In  respect  to 
the  doors,  we  shall  see  further  on,  that  the  language  of  John  does 
not,  in  itself  considered,  necessarily  imply  any  miraculous  inter¬ 
position. 

It  is  also  further  argued,  that  we  are  forced  of  necessity  to  re¬ 
gard  the  body  of  the  risen  Lord  as  already  glorified,  in  order  to 
find  in  his  resurrection  that  significancy  and  importance  every¬ 
where  ascribed  to  it  by  the  apostles.  This  argument,  however. 
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as  it  seems  to  me,  is  drawn  from  a  partial  apprehension  of  this 
great  subject.  We  must  return  to  it  in  the  sequel,  and  discuss  it, 
as  well  as  some  other  arguments,  more  fully,  in  the  form  of  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  remaining  view  respecting  our  Lord’s  resurrection- 
body. 

In  respect  to  the  idea  of  a  gradual  process  of  glorification  going 
on  in  our  Lord’s  risen  body  for  forty  days,  it  is  enough  perhaps 
to  say,  that  there  exists  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  it  in  any  part 
of  the  Scriptures, — not  the  slightest  hint,  which,  logically  or  phi- 
lologically,  can  be  wrested  to  sustain  such  a  position.  It  is  an 
airy  hypothesis,  without  foundations,  without  necessity,  without 
utility ;  and  as  unsound  in  its  philosophy,  as  it  is  without  analogy 
in  the  providence  and  Word  of  God.  It  asserts  of  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  just  what  our  Lord  himself  took  pains  to  contradict ; 
and  what  assuredly  it  never  afterwards  entered  into  the  hearts  of 
his  disciples  and  apostles  to  conceive.^ 

III.  The  third  view,  to  which  we  now  turn,  regards  the  body 
with  which  Christ  rose  as  being  the  same  natural  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  which  had  been  taken  down  from  the  cross,  and  laid 
in  the  sepulchre.  So  taught  in  the  fourth  century  Ephraem  Sy- 
nis,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Epiphanius  in  the  fifth,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,^  Jerome,  and  others.  Jerome  is  particularly  full  upon 
this  point ;  and  returns  to  it  in  various  places.^  In  modem  times, 
the  same  view  has  been  streniiously  maintained  by  Calvin^  and 

'  How  Hengstenberg  can  afGrm,  as  he  does  in  his  usual  positive  manner,  that 
the  reply  of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Magdalene,  John  20:  17,  contains  “  the  certain 
proof’  (den  sichern  Beweis)  of  this  view,  is  more  than  I  can  explain.  Ev.  K. 
Z.  1841.  No.  66.  col.  522. 

*  Epiphanius  taught  that  our  Lord’s  resurrection  comprehended  okov  t6  o«- 
(M  avToii  ovv  rfj  ivavdipojTnjait  x.  T.  A.  Haer.  29. 

*  Cyril  of  Alex,  affirmed  that  Christ  as  risen  was  not  yvfivov  atl^xof,  and  de¬ 
nied  that  his  body  was  nvevfiartxov,  tovt  tart  kfnrofu^is  re  xal  xoikr 

mpov  Tt  Ttagd  ti^v  adgxa.  ad  Joh.  20. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  XXXVIll.  ad  Pammach.  Opp.  ed.  Martianay,  Tom.  IV.  ii. 
328,  Quo  modo  veras  manus  et  verum  ostendit  latus ;  ita  vere  comedit  cum 
discipulis  ;  vere  ambulavit  cum  Cleopha ;  vere  lingua  loquutus  est  cum  horn- 
inibus ;  vero  accubitu  discubuit  in  coena ;  veris  manibus  accepit  panem,  bene- 
dixit  ac  fregit  et  porrigebat  illis.  Quod  autem  ab  oculis  repente  evanuit,  vir- 
tus  Dei  est,  non  umbrae  et  phantasmatis.”  See  also  ib.  col.  685 ;  also  Index 
art.  Christus^  last  paragraph. 

*  Calvin,  Comment,  in  Harmon.  Evang.  ed.  Amst.  p.  334,  in  Luc.  24:  39, 
“  .4csi  diceret,  Visus  et  tactus  probabunt  me  esse  verum  hominem  qni  antehao 
vobiscum  versatus  sum  ;  quia  came  ilia  sum  indutus  quae  crucifixa  fhit,  et  ad- 
huc  notas  gestat.”  Also  Comm,  in  Joh.  20:  19,  20.  p.  177. 

VoL.  IL  No.  6.  26 
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his  followers ;  and  more  recently  has  been  adopted  among  the 
Lutherans  by  Herder, i  Neander,^  Lucke,3  Tholuck,4  and  many 
others. 

Olshausen,  who  adopts  the  second  view  treated  of  above,  re¬ 
marks  with  not  a  little  naivete,  that  the  view  now  under  consid¬ 
eration  “  would  never  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  did  not  the  testimony  respecting  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Saviour  seem  to  speak  for  its  correctness.’’^  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  remark  concedes  the  whole  matter  in  question ; 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  wri¬ 
ters  alone,  which  can  atibrd  us  any  light.  It  is  not  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  not  science,  that  can  make  known  to  us  the  nature 
of  our  Lord’s  resurrection-body.  It  is  only  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  appointed  to  be  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  to  which 
we  can  appeal  and  on  which  we  can  rely.  What  then  was  the 
experience  of  these  chosen  witnesses  ?  what  the  impression  jnade 
upon  their  minds  ?  and  what  their  testimony  ? 

As  these  are  points  on  which  the  whole  inquiry  turns,  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  presenting  the  several  heads  of  evidence  some¬ 
what  in  dbtail. 

1.  Our  Lord,  towards  the  close  of  his  ministry,  had  at  various 
times  foretold  his  sufferings  and  death  to  his  disciples ;  and  had 
declared  to  them,  that  he  should  rise  again  on  the  third  day.® 
The  same  rumour  was  braited  among  the  Jews ;  and  led  to  the 
setting  of  a  watch  at  the  sepulchre.'^  The  disciples,  indeed,  un¬ 
derstood  not  this  at  the  time ;  nor  fully,  until  after  the  resurrection. 
But  so  far  as  they  did  or  could  understand  their  Lord’s  declara¬ 
tion,  at  the  time  or  afterwards,  it  could  only  be  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  same  identical  human  body  that  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre ; 
just  as  they  had  seen  Jesus,  by  the  word  of  his  power,  call  forth 
the  young  man  at  Nain  from  his  bier,  and  Lazarus  from  his  tomb. 
Tliese  examples  were  their  only  standard  of  comparison.  And 
if  on  one  occasion,  as  they  first  beheld  Jesus  after  his  resurrec- 

‘  “  Daher  es  wundersam  und  fast  unbegreiflich  ist,  wiedie  spatere  Zeit  diese 
korperliche  leibhafte  Person,  die  sich  handgreiflich  als  denselben  Jesus  von 
Nazaret  zeigte,  zu  einein  geistigen  Phantasma  habc  inachen  wollen  und  machen 
dQrfen.’’  Von  der  Auferstehung  u.  s.  w.  Ill.  8.  VI.  10. 

*  Leben  Jesu,  p.  710.  3te  Ausg. 

^  Commentar  Qber  Johannes,  II.  p.  683,  3te  Ausg. 

*  Commentar  Qber  Joh.  20;  19.  *  Commentar  II.  p.  549.  3te  Ausg. 

•Matt.  16:21.  17:23.  20:19.  Mark  8:31.  10:34.  Luke  9: 22.  18:33.  24:6,7. 
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tion  they  thought  it  was  a  “  spirit this  arose,  not  from  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  risen  body,  but  from  doubt  whether  he,  or  at 
least  his  body,  was  risen  at  all. 

2.  The  whole  history  of  the  descent  of  the  angel  and  the  roll¬ 
ing  away  of  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  presupposes 
the  fact,  that  the  body  which  thus  issued  forth  was  the  very 
same  which  three  days  before  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb.  So 
the  women  understood  it,  when,  after  inquiring  who  should  re¬ 
move  the  stone,  they  came  and  saw  that  it  was  taken  away,  (and 
entering  in  found  not  the  body  of  Jesus).  So  the  angels  under¬ 
stood  it,  when  they  declared  to  the  women :  “  He  is  risen ;  he  is 
not  here ;  behold  the  place  where  they  laid  hira.”i  So  Peter 
and  John  understood  it,  when  they  ran  to  the  sepulchre,  and  found 
the  body  gone  and  the  linen  clothes  and  the  napkin  lying  order¬ 
ly  in  their  place.  Then  it  was  that  John  “  believed.”  He  began 
to  remember  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  he  should  rise  again 
on  the  third  day ;  and  he  believed  that  he  was  now  thus  risen  in 
the  same  body ;  which  body  had  in  this  way  disappesired  from 
the  tomb,  and  not  by  theft  or  violence. 

3.  After  the  women  were  departed  from  the  sepulchre  to  tell 
the  disciples,  Jesus  met  them;  and  they  came  and  held  him  hy 
the feet,  (ittQdztjoap  avtov  tovs  nodag).^  They  could  have  no  doubt 
that  the  limbs,  the  body,  which  they  thus  touched  and  embraced, 
were  the  very  same  in  which  three  days  before  they  had  seen 
and  known  the  Lord. 

4.  When  Mary  Magdalene  first  recognized  her  risen  Lord,  she 
passed  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  doubt  and  despair,  to  that  of 
joy  and  triumphant  faith ;  she  beheld  in  him  not  merely  her  Sa¬ 
viour  risen  from  the  tomb,  but  her  already  glorified  Redeemer, 
and  as  such  hastened  to  do  him  homeige  and  worship.^  This 
worship  and  this  mode  of  apprehension  Jesus  rejected  and  re¬ 
proved,  saying  unto  her,  “  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascend¬ 
ed  to  my  Father.”^  By  thus  rejecting  the  idea  of  being  already 
in  a  glorified  state,  he  impliedly  affirms  the  contrary ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  his  body  was  still  fiesh  and  blood,  as  before. 

5.  The  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  had  no  other 
impression  as  to  the  person  who  walked  and  talked  with  them, 
than  that  it  was  a  human  being  of  flesh  and  bones  like  all  man¬ 
kind.  Their  eyes  indeed  were  holden,  that  they  should  not  know 

‘  Mark  16:  6.  »  Matt.  28:  9. 

•  See  the  preceding  number  of  this  work,  p.  176. 

*  John  20:  17.  See  the  remarks  on  this  passage  No.  V.  p.  175  seq. 
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him ;  and  were  afterwards  operted,  so  that  they  knew  him ;  but 
all  this  implies  a  change  in  their  own  minds  and  powers,  not  in 
the  body  of  Christ.  And  if  we  admit,  as  the  language  seems  most 
naturally  to  imply,  that  a  miraculous  agency  was  exerted  in  the 
manner  of  his  leaving  them ;  still  this  no  more  evinces  a  pre¬ 
vious  change  in  the  nature  of  his  body,  than  does  the  analogous 
mimcle  of  his  walking  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Galilee. 

6.  We  come  now  to  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  to  his  assem¬ 
bled  disciples  on  the  evening  after  his  resurrection ;  “  the  doors 
being  shut,”  as  John  relates.  I  have  elsewhere  assigned  the  rea¬ 
sons,  why,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  not  necessarily  compelled 
by  this  language  to  consider  the  Lord’s  entrance  as  involving  any¬ 
thing  supernatural.  1  That  the  doors  were  “  shut,”  does  not  itself 
imply  that  they  were  fastened ;  nor  is  the  circumstance  mention¬ 
ed  at  all  by  Luke  or  Mark.  The  word  which  expresses  our  Lord’s 
presence,  is  not  the  usual  one  in  the  case  of  angels ;  but 

in  Luke  it  is  mtri  “  he  stood,”  and  in  John  still  more  definitely, 
xai  iaitj,  “  he  came  and  stood indicating  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  mode  of  approach. — If,  however,  with  Calvin  and 
others,  we  choose  to  regard  his  entrance  as  a  miracle ;  still  noth¬ 
ing  more  is  required  than  in  the  similar  instance  of  Peter’s  deliv¬ 
erance  out  of  prison,  where  “  the  iron  gate  opened  of  his  own  ac- 
cord.”3  There  is  not  in  the  language  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  idea,  that  Jesus  entered  through  the  closed  doors  or  solid 
walls ;  or  that  his  approach  was  like  that  ascribed  to  angels,  and 
not  like  that  of  an  ordinary  human  being.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disciples  were  surprised  and  astonished 
by  the  unexpectedness  of  their  Lord’s  presence  among  them.  They 
had  seen  him  crucified  and  laid  him  in  the  sepulchre ;  they  had 
missed  his  body  from  the  tomb,  and  had  heard  the  reports  of  the 
women  that  he  was  risen ;  but  these  they  had  looked  upon  as 
“  idle  tales.”  And  now,  when  Jesus  presented  himself  before 
their  own  eyes,  “  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed 
they  had  seen  a  spirit.”**  They  believed  not  that  it  was  their 
Lord  thus  risen  from  the  dead ;  but  thought  it  was  a  spirit,  a 
phantasm,  to  delude  them.  What  course  did  Jesus  take  to  reas- 

*  See  above,  No.  V.  p.  183.  *  Acts  12:  10. 

*  The  language  of  Calvin  on  this  point  is  very  strong :  “  Sic  habendum  est, 
Christum  non  sine  miraculo  ingressum  esse. — Interea  tamen  verum  esse  mini- 
me  concede  quod  asserunt  Papistae,  Christi  corpus  penetrasse  per  januas  clau- 
sas. — Facessant  puerites,  istae  argutiae,  quae  nihil  prorsus  habent  solidi,  et  se- 
cum  trahunt  tnulta  deliria."  Comm,  in  Joh.  20:  19.  p.  177,  ed.  Amstel. 

«  Luke  24: 37. 
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sure  them  ?  “  Behold,”  he  says,  “  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it 
is  I  myself;  handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
showed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet.”i  Here  are  two  things  as¬ 
serted  by  our  Lord,  which  he  obviously  intended  his  disciples 
should  believe ;  first,  that  what  they  then  saw,  was  not  a  spirit  or 
phantasm ;  but,  secondly,  that  it  was  his  own  very  self,  the  same 
identical  body  of  flesh  and  bones  which  they  had  before  known. 
On  what  evidence  did  he  assert  this  ?  He  appealed  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  own  senses :  “  Handle  me  and  see and  showed 
them  his  hands  and  his  feet,  which  the  nail-prints  attested  to  be 
the  same  that  had  hung  upon  the  cross.  The  position,  therefore, 
which  we  here  take,  is  impregnable,  viz.  that  by  this  language 
and  this  exhibition  it  was  our  Lord’s  deliberate  purpose,  to  per¬ 
suade  his  disciples  that  he  himself  was  before  them  in  the  same 
identical  body  which  had  been  crucified  and  laid  in  the  sepul¬ 
chre. 

Still  they  were  not  fully  assured.  “  And  while  they  yet  be¬ 
lieved  not  for  joy,”  he  called  for  food ;  “  and  he  took,  and  did  eat 
before  thera.”^  Here  was  another  act  belonging  to  the  nature  of 
the  human  body ;  but  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  spirit  and  of 
a  glorified  body.  Our  Lord  thus  ate  before  the  disciples,  in  order 
to  remove  the  last  remaining  shadow  of  doubt,  that  it  was  he  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  human  body. — The  attempt  is  sometimes  made, 
to  evade  the  force  of  this  latter  evidence,  in  two  ways.  Olshau- 
sen  remarks,  that  “  eating  and  drinking  is  here  spoken  of  not  as  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  since  the  Saviour’s  only  object  was  to  con¬ 
vince  those  present  of  the  reality  of  his  body.”^  I  am  unable  to 
see,  why  this  is  not  first  to  beg  the  question,  and  then  to  admit 
the  validity  of  the  opposing  evidence.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the 
angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham  (Gen.  c.  18)  ate  and  drank; 
and  yet  we  can  conceive  of  them  only  as  without  corporeal  sub¬ 
stance,  as  mere  appearances  presented  to  the  eye.'*  But  the  sa¬ 
cred  narrative  fully  implies,  that  they  came  to  Abraham  as  way¬ 
farers  ;  that  he  ran  to  meet  them  and  brought  water  to  wash  their 
soiled  feet ;  that  he  prepared  a  meal  and  stood  by  while  they  ate 
according  to  the  forms  of  oriental  hospitality.  The  men  rose  up 
and  went  on  their  way  on  foot  towards  Sodom ;  and  Abraham 
went  with  them.  Further,  the  angels  who  came  to  Lot  at  even- 


'  Luke  a4:  3!),  40.  *  Luke  24:  41—43. 

’  CoiTim.  II.  p.  550, 3te  Au9g.  See  also  above  p.  295. 

*  Erscheinungsform ;  Olshausen,  ibid. 
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ing,  appear  to  have  been  two  of  the  same ;  they  ate  and  drank 
and  lodged  with  him  ;  and  when  Lot  was  pressed  by  the  crowd 
without,  they  put  forth  their  hands  and  pulled  him  into  the  house 
to  them,  and  shut  the  door.  All  these  circumstances  show  con¬ 
clusively,  that  in  this  case  the  angels  manifested  themselves  in  real 
human  forms  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and  therefore  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  were  natural  functions,  just  as  in  the  case  of  our  Lord.  In 
both  cases  the  exercise  of  this  function  proves  the  nature  of  the 
body ;  nor  can  we  by  any  good  logic  first  assume  the  superhuman 
nature  of  the  body,  and  then  reason  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  func¬ 
tion. 

7.  The  other  disciples  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
Lord’s  resurrection-body  at  their  first  interview  with  him.  But 
Thomas  was  not  present.  He  disbelieved  their  testimony,  and 
demanded  for  himself  a  test,  without  which  he  refused  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  :  “  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails, 
and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 
into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.”^  This  was  obviously  meant  to 
be  the  strongest  possible  test  as  to  the  reality  and  identity  of 
the  Saviour’s  human  body.  It  was  intended  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  he  was  actually  risen  from  the  dead,  and  in  the 
same  body  of  flesh  and  blood  which  had  been  crucified.  Our 
Lord  accords  to  Thomas  this  his  own  test,  and  in  the  moment  of 
strong  conviction  and  devoted  faith,  the  abashed  disciple  ex¬ 
claims  :  “  My  Lord  and  my  God  !” 

8.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  where  the  Lord  again 
showed  himself  to  his  disciples,  he  took  bread  and  gave  to  them, 
and  himself  obviously  partook  with  them.2  Here  was  further 
convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  human  body. 

9.  The  apostle  Peter,  while  discoursing  in  the  house  of  Corne¬ 
lius,  affirms  that  God  raised  up  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  third  day, 
“  and  showed  him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses 
chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink  vdth  him 
after  he  rose  from  the  dead.”^  Here  the  “  eating  and  drinking”  are 
presented  as  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord’s  human  body ;  and  they  afford  indeed  the  same  evidence 
as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Lazarus,  John  12:  2. 

10.  The  disciples,  like  many  other  Jews,  had  expected  that 
the  Messiah  would  appear  as  a  temporal  Prince  and  Deliverer ; 
and  especially  they  had  hoped  that  he  wouid  set  the  nation  free 


‘  John  20:  25  sq. 


*  John  21;  12, 13,  15. 


»  Acts  10:  41. 
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fiotn  the  yoke  of  Eoman  bondage.  Thus  the  two  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus  declare :  “  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should 
have  redeemed  Israel And  again,  just  before  the  ascension, 
the  assembled  disciples  inquire,  “  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  re¬ 
store  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?”2  Must  we  not  consider  this 
language  as  implying,  that  they  regarded  their  Lord  as  possess¬ 
ing  after  his  resurrection  the  same  character  and  the  same  body, 
as  before  ? 

1 1.  An  argument  to  the  same  effect  may  perhaps  be  derived 
from  the  following  considerations.  Our  Lord  was  transfigured  in 
the  mount  before  Peter  and  James  and  John ;  they  were  “  eye 
witnesses  of  his  majesty and  Moses  and  Elias  in  glorified  forms 
appeared  talking  with  him.  Jesus  charged  them  to  tell  no  man 
of  this  vision,  until  after  he  should  be  risen  from  the  dead.3  Now 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  if  our  Lord’s  resurrection-body  bore  any 
resemblance  to  that  of  his  transfiguration,  that  either  Peter  or  John 
when  speaking  of  the  former  would  have  made  some  allusion  to 
this  remarkable  event  which  took  place  before  their  own  eyes. 
To  a  certain  extent  their  silence  in  itself  might  be  regarded  as 
implying  that  no  such  resemblance  could  have  existed.  Here, 
however,  taken  thus  in  connection  with  all  the  other  evidence, 
this  implication  is  very  greatly  strengthened,  and  adds  weight  to 
the  other  considerations. 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  evidence  presented  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  respecting  the  nature  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection-body. 
They  seem  to  me  to  establish  convincingly,  and  beyond  gainsay¬ 
ing,  two  conclusions  ;  first,  that  the  disciples  believed  the  body  of 
their  Lord  after  his  resurrection  to  be  the  same  identical  body  of 
human  flesh  and  bones,  which  they  had  seen  crucified  and  laid  in 
the  sepulchre ;  and  secondly,  that  our  Lord  himself  took  special 
pains  to  impress  this  very  belief  upon  their  minds.  Indeed,  few 
facts  or  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  would  seem  to  lie  spread  out 
more  clearly  upon  pages  of  Holy  Writ ;  or  to  be  sustained  by 
a  greater  amount  of  direct  and  positive  testimony. 

We  may  even  go  further  and  affirm,  that  we  have  here  just  as 
much  and  as  strong  evidence  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord’s  human 
body  during  these  forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  as  we  have 
during  any  other  forty  days  of  his  whole  life.  Yea,  more  and 
stronger  testimony ;  because  our  Lord  himself  here  took  special 
pains  to  bring  forward  and  enforce  this  evidence  ;  of  which  there  is 
elsewhere  no  like  example.  And  if,  even  supposing  a  miracle  in 


‘  Luke  24:  21. 


*  Acts  1:  6. 


’  Matt.  17:  2  sq.  etc.  2  Peter  1:  16. 
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both  his  departure  at  Eramaus  and  his  entrance  among  his  disciples 
at  Jerusalem,  it  be  averred  that  this  goes  to  disprove  the  reality 
of  his  human  body  after  his  resurrection ;  then,  much  more  do  his 
walking  upon  the  waters  and  his  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  go 
to  disprove  the  reality  of  his  incarnation  at  any  and  every  previ¬ 
ous  period  of  his  life  on  earth. 

To  this  general  view  it  has  sometimes  been  objected,  that  the 
same  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  our  Lord’s  ascension  ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  to  suppose  that  a 
human  body  could  thus  be  taken  up  into  heaven.^  Hence  it 
is  inferred,  that  since  he  can  have  ascended  only  in  a  glorified 
body,  he  therefore  must  have  risen  from  the  tomb  in  the  same 
glorified  body.  But  we  have  the  strongest  evidence,  as  above 
presented,  that  our  Lord,  so  long  as  he  was  on  earth,  was  in  his 
human  body ;  and  the  evidence  is  equally  strong  that  he  now 
dwells  in  heaven  in  a  glorified  body .2  When  did  the  change 
take  place  ?  The  Scriptures  indeed  contain  no  express  declaration 
upon  this  point ;  but  they  afford  some  analogies  by  which  the  in¬ 
quiry  may  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Elijah  while  on  earth  was 
in  a  mere  human  body ;  he  was  translated  to  heaven,  and  there 
exists,  as  is  supposed,  in  a  glorified  body.^  Christians  here  on 
earth  are  subject  to  all  the  evils  of  their  earthly  tabernacle  ;  yet 
those  alive  at  our  Lord’s  coming  shall  not  die,  but  their  vile  body 
shall  be  changed,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ’s  glo¬ 
rious  body.4  When  are  we  to  regard  these  changes  as  taking 
place  ?  Paul  answers  this  question  in  respect  to  Christians : 
“  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible ; 
and  we  shall  be  changed and  this  is  to  take  place  when  the 
dead  being  raised,  we  “  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be 
with  the  Lord.”5  Here  then  the  change  takes  place  in  the  bodies 
of  those  Christians  at  the  moment  of  their  ascension ;  and  such 
was  doubtless  the  case  in  respect  to  Elijah.  With  these  facts 
then,  we  may  return  to  the  case  of  our  Lord ;  and  on  the  ground 
of  these  strong  analogies  infer,  not  only  the  possibility,  but  also 
the  more  than  probability,  that  his  body  assumed  its  glorified  form 
in  the  act  of  his  ascension. 


*  See  Seiler's  Progranien  in  Velthusen  Cominentt.  Theol.  VI.  p.  513. 

*  Phil.  3:  21.  Col.  3:  4.  3  2  Kings  1:  11.  Matt.  17:  2  8q. 

*  Phil  3:  21.  »  1  Cor.  15:  51  sq.  comp.  1  Thess.  4:  15—17. 
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Another  more  imposing  objection  to  the  view  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  has  already  been  touched  upon,  and  referred  to  this 
place.*  It  is  said,  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  body  of 
the  risen  librd  as  already  glorified,  in-order  to  find  in  his  resur¬ 
rection  that  significancy  and  importance  everywhere  ascribed  to 
it  in  the  New  Testament.  If  Jesus  rose  again  in  his  mere  hu¬ 
man  body,  it  is  asked,  how  did  his  resurrection  differ  from  that 
of  Lazarus  ?  and  how  could  it  be  everywhere  represented  as  his 
final  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave,  and  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  faith  and  hope  ?  Rather  it  is  said,  should  then  the  as¬ 
cension  be  regarded  as  this  triumph  and  the  foundation  of  our  faith ; 
and  yet  the  apostles  never  speak  of  this  except  as  a  consequence 
of  the  resurrection,  which  is  to  them  the  one  great  and  momen¬ 
tous  fact^ 

In  replying  to  this  objection,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
that,  so  far  as  it  presents  any  difficulty,  it  bears  the  character  of  a 
speculative  conclusion  set  over  against  the  clear  and  express  tes¬ 
timony  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the 
facts.  The  true  method  in  such  cases  is,  first  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  facts ;  and  then,  if  difficulties  arise  in  our 
minds,  to  find  such  explanations  of  the  facts  as  may,  if  possible, 
obviate  these  difficulties.  Speculation  must  yield  before  facts. 
But  in  the  way  the  present  objection  is  brought  forward,  a  con¬ 
trary  course  is  pursued ;  speculation  is  exalted  above  facts ;  and 
these  are  left  to  be  frittered  away  before  the  “  oppositions  of  sci¬ 
ence  falsely  so  called.’’^ 

The  objection  assumes,  that  the  resurrection,  and  that  only,  is 
everywhere  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers  as  the  great  and  mo¬ 
mentous  fact,  on  which  alone  rest  the  faith  and  hopes  of  believers 
in  respect  to  their  own  future  reward  and  glory.  But  is  this  truly  so  ? 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  in  many  instances  the  sacred  writers  do 
thus  specify  only  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  But  does  it  fol¬ 
low  that  by  this  term  so  used  they  mean  to  imply  nothing  more 
than  the  naked  fact  of  his  rising  from  the  tomb  ?  Or  do  they  also 
mean  to  include  the  glorious  concomitants  and  consequences  of 
that  great  fact,  his  ascension  to  heaven  and  his  exaltation  at  the 
light  hand  of  God,  thus  to  be  “  Head  over  all  things  to  the 
church  V  The  latter  I  must  believe  to  be  the  case  in  most  of  the 
instances,  if  not  in  all.  Thus  in  Acts  3:  15,  16  and  4:  10,  the  lame 

*  See  above  p.  5i97. 

’  Olshausen  Comm.  11.  p.  548  sq.  3te  Auag.  Compare  Neander  Leben  Jesu, 
p.  727  3le  Ausg. 

*  I  Tim.  6:  20. 
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man  is  said  to  have  been  healed  by  faith  in  the  name  of  Christ 
“  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead but  it  is  immediately  added  iu 
the  latter  passage,  that  this  is  the  stone  set  at  nought  by  the  build* 
ers  “  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner obviously  implying 
the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour.  In  Acts  10;  40,  42  and  17:  31,  in 
like  manner,  the  mention  of  Christ’s  resurrection  is  coupled  with 
the  fact,  that  he  is  “  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.”  So  too  in  Acts  13:  30,  33,  his  resurrection  is  illustrated  by 
a  reference  to  the  declaration  of  the  second  Psalm,  “  Thou  art  my 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.”  Paul  also  speaks  of  him,  in 
Rom.  1:  4,  as  “  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead which  according  to  all  analogy  must 
include  also  the  idea  of  his  exaltation ;  since  it  was  only  in  this 
state  that  his  power  was  manifested.  In  the  striking  passage  by 
the  same  apostle  in  1  Cor.  c.  15,  where  he  dwells  upon  Christ’s 
resurrection  as  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  that  of  the  saints,  he 
goes  on  in  vs.  23 — 25  to  speak  of  him  as  reigning  “  till  he  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet thus  clearly  showing  that  he  meant 
more  than  the  naked  fact  of  the  Lord’s  resuscitation  to  life,  and 
nothing  less  than  his  exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  Gk)d.  I  might 
go  on  to  multiply  citations  of  a  like  kind ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  re* 
fer  to  them  in  the  margin.^ 

If  in  this  way  it  appears  from  the  very  passages  in  which  the 
resurrection  alone  is  mentioned,  that  the  term  is  thus  often  used 
by  synecdoche  to  express  also  the  exaltation  and  glory  which  fol* 
lowed  our  Lord’s  resurrection ;  still  more  clearly  is  this  shown  by 
another  class  of  passages,  in  which  sometimes  both  the  resurrec* 
tion  and  exaltation  are  specified,  and  sometimes  only  the  latter. 
Thus  Peter,  in  his  discourse  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2:  32—36),  speaks  of  Jesus,  “whom 
God  hath  raised  up,”  as  being  “  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,” 
and  so  “  made  both  Lord  and  Christ and  it  was  the  same  Lord 
thus  exalted,  who  had  shed  forth  those  sacred  infiuences  and 
gifts  which  the  disciples  had  just  recieved.  The  same  connection 
of  the  two  ideas  occurs  also,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Acts  5: 30, 
31.  Eph.  1:  20.  1  Thess.  1:  10.  1  Pet  1:  3,4.  21:  3,  21,  22.  Again, 
where  the  exaltation  alone  is  specified,  the  idea  of  the  resurrec* 
tion  is  nevertheless  included  or  implied ;  as  Phil.  2:  8,  9,  “  He  be¬ 
came  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  where* 
fore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 

>  Acts  3:  26.  4:  33.  Rom.  4:  24,  25.  8:  11.  1  Cor.  6:  14.  2  Cor.  4:  14  coll.  10 
seq.  Phil.  3:  10.  Col.  1:  18  coll.  16:  2, 12.  2  Tim.  2:  8  coll.  II  seq. 
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which  is  above  every  name.”*  This  mode  of  statement  is  par¬ 
ticularly  prominent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  as  Hcb.  2:  9, 
10,  “  We  see  Jesus — for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glo¬ 
ry  and  honour.”  Also  Heb.  4:  14.  7:  25,  26.  8:  1.  The  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  objector,  therefore,  that  our  Lord’s  resurrection  only  is 
everywhere  spoken  of  as  the  foundation  of  the  believer’s  hope, 
turns  out  to  be  unfounded ;  the  ascension  and  exaltation  of  Christ 
being,  if  less  frequently,  yet  not  less  prominently,  everywhere 
brought  into  view. 

Again,  the  objection  assumes,  that,  if  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  was  merely  the  resuscitation  of  his  former  human  body, 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  in  character  or  importance  from 
that  of  Lazarus ;  and  that  thus  all  force  is  taken  away  from  the 
language  of  Paul  in  Rom.  6:  9 :  “  Knowing  that  Christ,  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  domin¬ 
ion  over  him.”  Was  there  then  no  difference  in  the  two  cases  ? 
Lazams  was  raised  to  be  a  witness  of  the  divine  power  of  Christ 
on  earth ;  Christ  himself  was  raised  that  he  might  thus  vanquish 
death  and  be  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  In  the  former 
case  the  whole  object  of  the  miracle  was  accomplished  in  the  act 
itself,  and  Lazarus  afterwards  lived  and  died  like  any  other  mor¬ 
tal.  In  the  latter,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  immortal  state  of  power  and  majesty ;  and  his  abode 
of  forty  days  on  earth  was,  so  to  speak,  simply  a  momentary  trans¬ 
ition-state  between  the  grave  and  glory.  In  judging  of  Paul’s 
language  above  cited,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Apostle  wrote  at  least  five  and  twenty  years  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  ascension  of  our  Lord ;  and  would  therefore  naturally 
have  before  his  mind,  not  Jesus  still  on  earth,  but  the  Lord  of 
glory  and  immortality  in  heaven,  over  whom  death  of  course  could 
have  no  more  dominion.  Or,  even  admitting  that  the  Apostle  did 
also  include  in  his  own  mind  the  forty  days  on  earth ;  is  it  neces¬ 
sary,  when  he  thus  declares  that  death  had  lost  his  power  over 
Jesus,  to  suppose  that  this  was  caused  by  some  change  of  corpo¬ 
real  organization  ?  Might  it  not  have  been  simply  dependent  on 
the  will  of  God  ?  When  our  Lord  said  of  John :  “  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee,  the  saying  went  abroad 
among  the  brethren  that  John  should  not  die.”^  But  did  any  of 
them  suppose,  that  for  this  end  any  change  had  taken  place,  or 
would  take  place,  in  his  physical  organization  ?  Did  they  not  re¬ 
fer  it  directly  and  solely  to  the  will  of  their  Lord  and  Master  ? 


Comp.  Phil.  3:  20,'  21. 


*  John  21:  22,  23. 
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What  difference  is  there  then  in  the  two  cases  ?  And  why  may 
we  not  assume,  on  the  strength  of  this  analogy,  that  Paul,  in  thus 
affirming  as  to  Christ  the  further  impotence  of  death,  intended 
nothing  more  than  to  refer  it  solely  to  the  divine  will  and  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

In  regard  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  preceding  objection  to  the 
view  under  consideration,  that  it  essentially  detracts  from  the  sig- 
nihcancy  and  importance  of  the  great  fact  of  our  Lord’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,' it  seems  to  me  that  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  counsels ;  and  then,  because  of 
the  darkness  of  our  own  minds,  to  call  in  question  what  we  can¬ 
not  comprehend.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  the  facts, — those 
facts  which  forced  conviction  upon  th^  minds  of  the  unwilling 
disciples ;  and  which  they  have  recorded  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  their  own  belief,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  troth. 
Those  simple  facts  we  have  endeavored  to  bring  out  and  place  in 
a  clear  light.  In  a  calm  review  of  them,  may  we  not,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  mark  and  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  ?  What  was  the  object  of 
our  Lord’s  sojourn  of  forty  days  on  earth  ?  He  indeed  held  con¬ 
verse  with  his  disciples ;  he  gave  them  their  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  but  they  were  not  endued  with  power  from 
on  high  until  after  his  ascension.  His  abode  on  earth  was  not 
necessary  simply  for  that  purpose  in  respect  to  them ;  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  Paul.  What  then  was  the  object  ?  May  we 
not  find  a  satisfactory  answer  in  considerations  like  the  following. 
May  we  not  regard  it  as  in  accordance  with  the  div^e  plan  and 
wisdom,  that  full  and  complete  evidence  of  the^,  great  fact  of 
Christ’s  resurrection  and  exaltation,  his  triumph  over  death  and 
the  grave, — evidence  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  feeble  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  human  mind  and  to  human  experience, — should 
exist  and  be  presented,  first  to  his  disciples,  and  through  them  to 
the  world  ?  Was  not  such  evidence  necessary,  in  order  that 
men  might  believe  on  him  as  Lord  and  Christ ;  and  so  become 
assured  of  his  power  to  save  all  who  come  unto  him,  and  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  them  a  like  reward  of  bliss  and  glory  ?  What  then 
was  this  appropriate  evidence  ?  The  eleven  apostles,  who  were 
appointed  to  be  witnesses,  were  slow  to  believe.  They  had  dis¬ 
believed  the  testimony  of  the  women,  and  of  the  disciples  return¬ 
ing  from  Emmaus.  Suppose  no  further  evidence  of  Christ’s  res¬ 
urrection  had  ever  been  given ;  would  the  apostles  have  believed 
that  he  was  risen  ?  Would  the  world  now  have  any  valid  ground 
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of  belief?  But  the  Lord  afforded  further  proof.  He  presented 
himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  amazed  disciples ;  and  they  thought  it 
was  a  spirit  Suppose  the  Lord  had  left  them  in  this  belief ; 
should  we  now  have  any  good  evidence  of  his  resurrection  ?  He 
did  not  thus  leave  them ;  but  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses, — to  the  visible,  tangible,  palpable  evidence  before 
them, — that  it  was  he  himself  in  his  own  body  of  flesh  and  bones. 
Here  was  evidence  which  they  could  not  gainsay  nor  resist ;  and 
yet  they  doubted  until  he  ate  before  them.  The  same  evidence 
in  a  more  striking  and  convincing  form,  was  repeated  to  them  in 
the  presence  of  Thomas.  They  believed,  that  it  was  their  Lord 
indeed,  who  was  thus  risen  in  his  own  body  from  the  dead ;  and 
they  beheld  him  afterwards  ascend  to  his  heavenly  glory.  Not  a 
doubt  remained  upon  their  minds ;  and  they,  the  appointed  wit> 
nesses,  have  so  recorded  their  own  convictions,  that  no  one  who 
reads  can  doubt  the  truth  and  conscientiousness  of  their  testimo^ 
ny.  Would  they,  or  could  they,  according  to  the  constitution 
the  human  mind,  have  received  the  same  unwavering  convictions^ 
and  borne  the  same  convincing  testimony,  had  oiur  Lord  not  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  them  in  his  own  human  body  ?  In  other  words, 
would  the  chain  of  evidence,  in  any  other  way,  have  been  as  full 
and  complete  ? — If  these  remarks  are  well  founded,  we  see  at 
once  a  momentous  and  sufficient  object  and  motive,  why  the  Sa¬ 
viour  should  have  remained  on  earth  for  forty  days  in  his  humani 
body.  And  this  being  shown,  the  objection  raised  against  the 
significancy  of  this  mode  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

It  may  be  said,  and  it  sometimes  is  said,  that  Paul  brings  for¬ 
ward  his  own  vision  of  the  glorifled  Saviour  as  evidence  of  the 
liord’s  resurrection  and  that  therefore  we  must  regard  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  proof  as  being  in  itself  just  as  valid  and  convincing  as  any 
other.  This  statement  seems  to  me  to  overlook  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  other  apostles  testify  to  their  having  seen  and,  at  the 
behest  of  their  Lord,  handled  his  real  and  veritable  body  of  flesh 
and  bones,  as  raised  again  from  the  dead,  after  they  had  seen  him 
crucified  and  laid  in  the  tomb.  Paul  testifies  that  several  years 
afterwards  he  saw  the  glorified  Redeemer,  who  gave  him  an  ex¬ 
press  commission  to  be  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  This  vision 
was  to  him  a  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  Lord’s  resurrection;  and  he  presents  it  to  others  in  the 
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same  light.  Paul  was  not  and  does  not  claim  to  have  been 
a  witness  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection ;  Matthias  had  long  before 
been  selected  for  that  office.  Indeed,  had  we  only  the  isola¬ 
ted  evidence  afforded  by  Paul’s  vision,  wffiat  valid  ground  should 
we  have  for  believing  that  Christ  rose  at  all  from  the  tomb  ? 
Paul  did  not  see  the  body  laid  in  the  sepulchre ;  he  did  not 
see  nor  know  the  Lord  during  his  forty  days  on  earth;  he 
saw  him  only  in  glory.  Did  his  testimony  stand  alone,  an  isola¬ 
ted  vision  unsupported  by  the  array  of  other  and  stronger  evi¬ 
dence,  I  see  not  wherein  it  would  much  differ  in  kind  from  the 
alleged  evidence  of  the  Koran. 

The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  often  brought  forward  by  the 
sacred  writers  as  the  pledge  and  pattern  of  the  future  resurrection 
of  the  saints  to  glory.i  On  this  ground  an  objection  is  sometimes 
taken  to  that  view,  which  we  have  been  considering.  The  saints, 
it  is  said,  are  everywhere  represented  as  being  raised  at  once  in 
their  glorified  bodies ;  and  if  this  be  so.  then  our  Lord,  their  pattern, 
must  also  have  been  so  raised  from  the  dead.  If  this  objection 
have  any  force,  it  applies  obviously  and  directly  to  the  fact  of  the 
Lord’s  forty  days’  manifestation  upon  earth ;  and  only  indirectly 
or  not  at  all  to  the  nature  of  his  resurrection -body.  The  Saviour, 
when  he  rose,  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  on  earth  ;  he  rose  in  his  hu¬ 
man  body,  fulfilled  this  mission,  and  assumed  a  glorified  body  in 
his  ascension  to  heaven.  The  saints  have  no  such  future  mission 
upon  earth ;  the  moment  of  their  resurrection  and  ascension  is 
one  and  the  same ;  and  in  this  moment  their  bodies  also  are  to 
be  glorified.  The  promise  and  their  hope  is,  not  that  they  shall 
rise  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  the  Lord  rose ;  but  that 
as  he  was  raised  up  and  entered  into  his  glory,  so  they  too  shall 
rise  and  enter  into  the  same  glory. 

With  the  main  subject  of  this  discussion  is  closely  connected 
another  inquiry,  which  has  of  late  been  again  brought  into  notice, 
viz.  Whether  our  Lord  ascended  more  than  once  into  heaven  ? 
Such  an  opinion  was  maintained  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  by  W.  Whiston,  the  Socinian  was  repeated  doubtfully  by 
Kaiser  of  Erlangen  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ;3  and  has  recently 
been  advanced,  as  if  wholly  new,  by  Kinkel,  a  private  teacher  at 


*  See  espec.  1  Cor.  c.  15. 

*  Sermons  and  Essays,  Lond.  1709,  p.  156  sq.  Replied  to  by  J.  Schmid, 
Diss.  TheoL  Whistono,  multiplieam  Christi  in  eoelos  ascensionem  propvgnanti, 
opposita.  Lips.  1712. 

*  Monogrammata  theol.  Christ,  dogmat.  Erlang.  1819,  p.  147. 
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the  University  of  Bonn,  in  an  article  in  the  Tkeologische  Stadien 
und  Kriiiken}^  translated  and  published  ’  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
and  Theological  Review  for  Feb.  1844.2  This  whole  hypothesis 
of  repeated  ascensions,  as  stated  by  Kinkel,  rests  on  two  projwsi- 
tions ;  first,  “  that  the  notices  which  the  New  Testament  furnish¬ 
es  on  the  ascension  of  Christ,  in  respect  to  the  time,  place,  and 
circumstances  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  each  other;”  and  se- 
comlly,  “that  Christ’s  glorification,  and  consequently  the  ascension, 
must  have  taken  place  immediately  after  the  resurrection.”^  If 
the  discussions  of  the  present  Article,  and  of  that  in  the  last  Num¬ 
ber  of  this  work,  upon  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ, 
are  worth  anything,  both  these  propositions  are  shown  to  be  with¬ 
out  foundation ;  and  of  course  the  hypothesis  of  several  ascen¬ 
sions  built  uj>on  them,  falls  of  itself  And  further,  the  very  lan¬ 
guage  of  Peter  in  Acts  1:  22,  necessarily  implies  that  there  was 
but  a  single  ascension  :  “  Beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John, 

unto  THAT  SAME  DAY  THAT  HE  WAS  TAKEN  UP  FROM  US,  mUSt  OUe 

be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.”  That 
same  day  is  but  a  single  day ;  or,  if  not,  what  day  is  meant  ? — It 
is  also  somewhat  remarkable  that  Kinkel,  if  he  wrote  in  sober 
earnest,  should  have  omitted  all  notice  of  our  Lord’s  appearance 
to  the  women,  who  embrace  his  feet ;  and  also  of  his  appearance 
to  the  assembled  disciples,  both  in  the  absence  and  presence  of 
Thomas,  when  Jesus  gives  them  convincing  proofs  of  the  reality 
of  his  human  body.  It  is  easy  to  maintain  any  and  every  opinion 
or  theory,  if  we  may  thus  leave  out  of  view  all  opposing  evi¬ 
dence. 

My  task  is  ended.  But  there  is  one  inference  from  this  whole 
discussion,  so  solemn  and  momentous,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to 
present  it,  and  to  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader.  I 
would  not  charge  this  inference  upon  those  pure  and  holy  men 
in  every  age,  who  may  have  held  a  different  view ;  for  they  did 
not  carry  out  in  their  own  minds  the  consequences  of  their  spec¬ 
ulations.  I  have  already  staled  the  two  conclusions  which  fol¬ 
low  irresistibly  from  the  facts  recorded  by  the  chosen  witnesses 
of  our  Lord’s  resurrection ;  fir^,  that  the  disciples  believed  the 
body  of  their  Lord  after  his  resurrection  to  be  the  same  identical 

‘  Theol,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1841.  Hefl  3. 

*  The  only  reply  1  have  seen  to  the  article  of  Kinkel  is  by  the  Pastor  Koer> 
ner  in  the  Biblischca  Studien  von  GeistUchen  des  KOaigr.  Sachseas^  Istr.  Jahrg. 
1842,  p.  161  sq. 

^  Biblioth.  Sacra  and  Theol.  Review,  Feb.  1844,  p.  155,  162. 
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body  of  flesh  and  bones,  which  they  had  seen  cracified  and  laid 
in  the  sepulchre  ;  and  secondly,  that  our  Lord  himself  took  special 
pains  to  impress  this  very  belief  upon  their  minds.^  No  candid 
inquirer  can  call  in  question  the  completeness  of  the  evidence  on 
these  two  points.  If  then  our  Lord  was  not  thus  in  his  human 
body,  it  follows  that  he  took  special  pains  to  deceive  his  disciples, 
and  that  they  were  actually  deceived.  This  then  is  the  tremen¬ 
dous  result ; — I  shudder  while  I  write our  holy  and  blessed 
Redeemer  was  a  deceiver ;  the  holy  apostles  were  false  witness¬ 
es  of  God ;  and  our  holy  religion,  the  sacred  fabric  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  with  all  its  blessed  and  wide-spread  influences,  is  the  most 
stupendous  delusion  the  world  ever  saw.  From  such  a  consum¬ 
mation  may  God  deliver  us ! 


ARTICLE  V. 

SOUTH’S  SERMONS. 

Sermons  preached  ujxm  several  occasions.  By  Robert  South,  D.D. 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford.  A  New  Edition,  in  Four  Volumes. — Philadelphia :  1844. 

By  Leonard  Withington,  Newbury,  Mass. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  triumph  of  genius  over 
all  its  obstacles  than  the  re  publication  of  these  Sermons,  in  this 
country,  one  century  and  more  than  three  quarters  of  another  af¬ 
ter  their  delivery ;  this  bitter,  this  sarcastic,  this  snarly  church¬ 
man,  who  never  spared  his  foes  and  was  dreaded  even  by  his 
friends,  here  appears  in  this  land  of  the  Puritans,  with  all  his 
abominations  on  his  head.  We,  Dissenters,  have  every  reason  to 
hate  him ;  and  the  heart  sometimes  influences  the  taste ;  and 
makes  us  slow  to  admire  the  abilities  which  we  find  it  impossible 
to  love.  But  Dryden  has  remarked,  that,  “  if  a  poem  have  gen¬ 
ius  it  will  force  its  own  reception  in  the  world.  For  there’s  a 
sweetness  in  good  verse  which  tickles  while  it  hurts ;  and  no  man 
can  be  heartily  angry  with  him,  who  pleases  him  against  his 


*  See  p.  304  above. 
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will.”*  Dr.  South  has  forced  us  to  dig  up  the  buried  scourge  with 
which  he  has  so  unmercifully  lashed  our  fathers. 

The  truth  is,  the  charm  of  mental  raciness  is  eternal ;  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  times  and  factions,  and  this  charm  South  had  almost 
to  perfection.  We  cannot  think  he  made  the  most  of  himself. 
He  seems  to  have  been  born  for  better  things  than  ever  he  ac¬ 
complished.  He  has  been  charged  with  appraaching  the  bufibon ; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  into  the  pulpit  the  cant  phrases 
of  a  licentious  court;  he  certainly  wasted  much  of  his  strength 
on  temporary  topics  ;  he  was  ill-natured,  morose  and  severe ;  but 
with  all  his  faults,  we  consider  him  as  one  of  the  first  names  in 
English  Literature.  He  had  one  excellence  of  surpassing  worth. 
He  was  not  a  formalist ;  not  a  conventional  man.  However 
hitler,  however  bad ;  he  was  in  earnest  and  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
centre  of  his  heart. 

Of  all  writings,  it  must  be  confessed,  (though  it  is  a  mortifying 
truth)  sermons  are  the  most  dull— certainly  the  least  readible. 
We  consider  it  as  the  hardest  task,  in  the  whole  compass  of  lite¬ 
rature,  to  produce  a  living  sermon.  One  reason  is,  that  a  written 
and  a  spoken  style  are  so  very  different  that  it  is  hard  to  unite 
them.  The  animation ;  the  pathos,— the  awakened  interrogation ; 
the  verbosity ;  the  inteijections,  which  please  in  extemporane¬ 
ous  delivery  when  prompted  by  the  occasion,  are  apt  to  be  inflated 
when  they  appear  fixed  in  print  and  sanctioned  by  the  press. 
Then  the  preacher  is  bound  down  by  a  cumbrous  load  of  formal¬ 
ities.  Some  would  bind  him  to  a  technical  orthodoxy ;  some  im¬ 
pose  on  him  laws  of  an  artificial  decomm.  Whatever  may  be  his 
native  character,  or  the  turn  of  his  genius,  he  must  never  make 
the  least  approach  to  the  playful  or  the  humorous.  That  would 
be  profane.  The  theological  student  is  often  rocked  in  the  cradle 
of  restraint.  He  writes  and  speaks  with  the  ghost  of  criticism 
staring  him  in  the  face  and  frightening  away  every  spark  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  is  put  into  cramping  irons  in  his  intellectual  infancy; 
and  the  little  foot  of  a  Chinese  lady  is  not  further  from  the  fulness 
of  nature  than  is  the  progeny  of  an  overhewn  mind  from  the  sira-  - 
plicity  of  feeling  and  the  energy  of  truth.  '  Thus  our  sermons  be¬ 
come  a  collection  of  proprieties.  The  individual  is  lost  in  the 
mould.  We  avoid  eccentricities  and  fall  into  stupidity. 

As  South  was  remarkable  for  his  wit  and  sarcasm ;  and  as  his 
style,  though  always  fertile  enough  to  command  attention,  has 
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been  comic  enough  to  provoke  censure,  his  example  may  be  an 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  lawfulness  of  making  the 
pulpit  the  place  for  sacred  satire. 

Now  the  opponents  of  this  practice  hold,  that  religion  is  too  sa¬ 
cred  a  theme  to  be  'recommended  by  such  means ;  as  we  heard  a 
venerable  professor  once  say,  “  it,  is  all  vrrong,  ”  and  the  authority 
of  Cowper  was  of  course  brought  in  to  confirm  the  sentiment 

’Tis  pitiful 

To  court  a  gp”,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul, 

To  break  a  jest  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  t’address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 

When  sent  with  God’s  commission  to  the  heart ! 

So  did  not  Paul.  Direct  me  to  a  quip. 

Or  merry-turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote. 

And  1  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text. 

Your  only  one  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 

These  remarks  are  supported  by  much  reason  and  sanctioned 
by  high  authority.  It  is  certain  that  few  men  have  wit;  it  is  also 
clear  that  there  is  a  wit  which,  united  with  levity,  is  out  of  its 
place  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  in  every  decorous  assembly.^  But 
if  the  meaning  of  these  remarks  is — ^to  cramp  the  individual-** 
whatever  be  his  mental  turn  under  laws  imposed  by  the  artificial 
lords  of  criticism — we  must  modestly  enter  our  protest.  We  are 
pretty  sure  whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  these  grave  gen¬ 
tlemen,  their  words  have  been  misunderstood. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  sense  of  the  ri¬ 
diculous  is  one  of  the  donations  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  why 
he  should  bestow  this  gift  in  vain  we  never  yet  could  understand. 
There  must  be  something  very  peculiar  in  religion,  if  it  discards 
a  faculty  so  deeply  ingrained  in  our  nature  and  such  a  shining 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  In  the  other  departments  of  moral 
agency,  we  see  and  acknowledge  its  use.  Go  to  the  bar,  the  mar* 
ket  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  private  circle,  we  find  a  powerful 
application  of  this  most  powerful  propensity ;  and  it  always  may 
be  used  on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue.  It  was  the  very  aim  of 
Addison  and  has  always  been  accounted  his  praise  that  he  united 
the  long  dissevered  powers  of  humor  and  wisdom  in  the  cause  of 
virtue.  Now  relljgion  and  morality  stand  on  the  same  ground. 
They  need,  they  demand  all  the  powers  which  nature  has  im- 

*  Hear  Cicero. — After  distinguishing  wit  into  three  kinds,  he  shows  what 
the  orator  should  choose  and  what  r^ect. — See  the  De  Oratore,  Lib.  II.  §  62. 
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parted  to  man,  in  order  to  embellish  their  beauties  and  to  support 
their  rights.  To  this  we  must  add  that  the  infidel  will  always 
endeavour  to  enlist  the  power  of  wit  and  ridicule  on  his  side.  He 
will  touch  by  these  instruments  an  important  string  in  human  na¬ 
ture.  He  will  claim  an  eternal  alliance  between  these  finer  de¬ 
velopments  and  his  own  opinion.  Shall  we  leave  him  to  this  ad¬ 
vantage-ground  ?  John  Wesley  thought,  that  the  Devil  should 
not  have  all  the  good  music  there  was  in  the  world ;  and  we  would 
vindicate  the  laws  of  God;  and  contend]  for  those  ministering 
powers,  which,  in  their  legitimate  application,  may  "  give  ardor  to 
virtue  and  confidence  to  truth.” 

“  Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  Heaven, 

The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world  ;  for  truth  and  good  are  one, 

And  beauty  dwells  in  them  and  they  in  her. 

With  like  participation  ;  wherefore  then 
O  sons  of  Earth  !  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie  i" 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  certain  errors  in  the  moral  world 
so  supremely  ridiculous  that  they  hardly  merit  a  sober  argument 
against  them.  A  man  might  as  well  drag  up  a  forty-two  pounder 
to  overthrow  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.  By  bringing 
a  grave  syllogism  against  a  supreme  absurdity,  we  make  it 
more  respectable  than  it  can  be  by  its  native  merits.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  knock  it  over  by  ridicule.  Thus  when  the 
Papists  allege  their  foolish  miracles,  the  wit  of  Swift  is  a  much 
more  proper  weapon  to  overthrow  them,  than  the  dialectics  of 
Aristotle.  Tillemont  tells  us  very  gravely,  that  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross  found  by  St.  Helena,  permits  itself  to  be  multiplied ; 
and  the  milk  of  the  Virgin  has  been  in  some  ages,  of  great  ac¬ 
count  in  healing  the  maladies  of  man.  To  all  this,  we  oppose  the 
words  of  My  Lord  Peter,  who  swore  that  his  father  had  an  old 
sign-post  which  yielded  wood  enough  to  make  sixteen  large  ships 
of  war,  besides  a  cow,  which  gave  milk  suflicient  to  fill  three 
thousand  churches.  Surely,  such  ineffable  nonsense  merits  no¬ 
thing  better.  It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  some  opinions 
are  so  ridiculous  that  they  provoke  the  severest  minds  to  ridicule. 
John  Gilpin,  riding  on  his  horse  with  the  bottles  at  his  side,  and 
his  hat  and  wig  flying  away,  is  not  more  laughable  than  some 
grave  doctrines  in  theology,  which  have  commanded  the  assent 
of  thousands,  and  have  been  handed  down  by  a  hoary  antiquity. 
Nay,  even  the  gravest  minds  are  compelled  to  feel  this  principle. 
We  hardly  know  a  man  more  uniformly  solemn  than  John  Knox. 
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His  temperament  was  grave ;  and  he  lived  in  persecuting  times, 
with  the  prison  and  the  stake  always  before  him ;  his  very  love- 
letters  are  curious  specimens  of  the  most  solemn  gravity.  Yet 
John  Knox  when  he  was  aboard  the  French  gallies,  and  they  were 
pestering  him  with  a  little  wooden  image  of  the  virgin,  his  pa¬ 
tience  was  exhausted,  he  threw  it  into  the  river  and  said,  Lot 
our  Ladic  now  save  hirself:  sche  is  lycht  enoughe^  lot  hir  kim  to 
swyme.  Such  is  the  power  of  ridicule ;  it  refuted  the  Papists 
and  taught  even  John  Knox,  for  once  in  his  life,  to  grin  hor¬ 
ribly  a  ghastly  smile. 

Perhaps  no  science  is  further  from  satire  than  metaphysics; 
and  few  minds  were  more  uniformly  severe  and  sober  than  was 
our  illustrious  Edwards.  He  appears  to  have  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fine  writers ;  and  we  do  not  remember  that  once  in 
his  voluminous  writings  he  ever  quotes  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Pope,  or  gave  the  least  indication  that  he  knew  such  men  ever 
existed.  He  had  a  powerful  fancy,  it  is  true ;  yet  it  was  always 
chained  down  to  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  and  the  solemni¬ 
ties  of  religion.  If  he  ever  read  Swift  or  South,  he  probably  re¬ 
garded  them  as  miserable  bufibons,  laughing  at  the  expense  of 
conscience  and  of  truth.  Yet  this  very  Edwards  was  once  al¬ 
lured  to  offer  us  a  piece  of  wit  which  would  have  been  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  Swift  himself.  When  he  viewed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Arminians,  respecting  the  power  of  the  will  over  its  own  motives, 
as  impossible  and  ridiculous,  he  thus  expressed  it  The  paral¬ 
lel  is  complete,  and  the  argument  (according  to  the  conceded  ter¬ 
minology  of  that  day)  unanswerable.  But  mark  the  scorching 
ridicule ;  the  sardonic  grin  on  features  seldom  guilty  of  such  a 
sin.  “  If  some  learned  philosopher,  who  had  been  abroad,  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  various  observations  he  had  made  in  his 
travels,  should  say — ‘  He  had  been  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  there 
had  seen  an  animal,  which  he  calls  by  a  certain  name,  that  begat 
and  brought  forth  itself,  and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from 
itself ;  that  it  had  an  appetite,  and  was  hungry  before  it  had  a  be¬ 
ing,  that  his  master  who  led  and  governed  him  at  his  pleasure, 
was  always  governed  by  him  and  driven  by  him  where  he  pleas¬ 
ed  ;  that  when  he  moved  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  first 
step ;  that  he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail 
foremost  and  this,  though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail — it  would 
be  no  impudence  at  all,  to  tell  such  a  traveller,  though  a  learned 
man,  that  he  himself  had  no  notion  or  idea  of  such  an  animal, 
as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had  nor  would  have.” 
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In  the  third  place,  ridicule  is  of  immense  power  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  not  indeed  the  test  of  truth ;  though  we 
have  often  thought  that  truth  is  made  ridiculous  by  false  satire, 
just  as  Christ  was  made  absurd  by  the  purple  rags,  the  thorny 
crown  and  the  reed  of  straw  which  his  enemies  put  upon  him, 
and  which  were  as  extraneous  to  his  person  as  their  reproaches 
were  to  his  character.  But  as  truth  has  two  qualities,  its  recti¬ 
tude  and  its  beauty ;  so  error  has  two  qualities,  its  falsehood  and 
its  deformity ;  logic  showing  the  one,  and  satire  the  other.  If 
you  exclude  the  latter  power,  you  do  not  occupy  the  whole 
ground ;  you  do  not  exert  all  the  given  strength  to  overthrow  it  At 
least  this  is  true,  of  the  minds  whose  gift  it  is  to  sway  mankind 
by  the  power  which,  though  few  possess,  all  can  feel.  What 
would  Brougham  be  without  his  sarcasm  ?  What  would  Luther 
have  done  in  the  Reformation,  if  he  had  left  untouched  this  pow¬ 
erful  string  ?  Even  Whitefield  had  his  smiles  as  well  as  his  tears ; 
and  while  mankind  dread  to  be  ridiculous,  while  the  absurd  de¬ 
formity  of  error  is  one  of  the  legitimate  motives  which  should 
lead  us  to  avoid  it,  we  must  not  cramp  the  peculiarities  of  nature 
by  the  impositions  of  art  We  must  remember  that  every  man 
received  his  diploma  in  God  Almighty’s  seminary  before  he  took 
an  academic  degree  that  there  are  some  gifts  of  nature  which 
it  is  dangerous  even  to  improve ;  and  that  the  very  thorns  on  the 
mental  bush,  are  connected  with  its  flowers  and  often  guard  them 
from  decadence  and  destruction. 

In  the  last  place,  we  are  not  so  sure  that  satire  is  allied  to  lev¬ 
ity,  as  we  are,  that  it  is  sanctioned  in  the  solemn  pages  of 
the  Bible  itself  The  Bible  is  a  free  book,  which  luckily  before 
its  publication,  never  passed  the  ordeal  of  modem  ciiticisnL 
Even  inspiration  itself  did  not  crush  the  impulses  of  nature ;  nor 
was  the  soul  of  the  prophet  lost  in  the  great  Spirit  which  moved 
him.  Cowper,  we  are  aware,  is  often  quoted  against  us.  But 
we  are  willing  to  take  Mr.  Poet  at  his  word,  and  hold  him  to  his 
own  dilemma.  So  did  not  Paul  But  what  was  it  that  Paul  did 
not  do  ?  It  is  true  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause ;  but  that 
seriousness  never  kept  him  from  jingling  with  words,  or  adopting 
the  most  biting  sarcasm  whenever  it  served  his  turn.  Did  he 
not  tell  the  Corinthians  that  if  they  must  have  their  petty  law¬ 
suits,  they  might  as  well  set  the  greatest  simpletons  in  the  church 
to  adjust  them  ?  Does  he  not  add,  explicitly  that  he  speaks  iron¬ 
ically  Did  he  not  tell  the  Galatians,  when  pestered  with  those 


'  Doinina  natura  est,  says  Cicero. 
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of  the  circumscision,  that  he  wished  those  cutters  would  cut  them¬ 
selves  off,  instead  of  troubling  the  church  ?  Did  he  not  caution 
the  Philippians  to  beware  of  the  concision,  a  word  which  does 
not  translate  the  original,  but  which  is  both  a  satire  and  a  sar¬ 
casm  in  itself  ?  If  we  pass  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  matter  is 
still  more  clear ;  and  ancient  wit  as  well  as  wisdom,  sparkles  on 
every  page.  Where  was  there  a  more  laughable  satire  on  idola¬ 
try,  than  is  found  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah?  Indeed 
South  himself  seems  to  have  caught  his  fire  from  the  Scripture; 
and  the  man  and  the  prophet  play  their  coruscations  with  a  con¬ 
genial  light.  “  A  man  hews  him  down  a  tree  in  the  wood,  and  part 
of  it  he  bums,  in  the  16th  verse,  and  in  the  17lh  verse,  with  the 
residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  Lord.  With  one  part  he  furnishes 
his  chimney,  and  the  other  his  chapel.  A  strange  thing  that  the 
fire  must  first  consume  this  part,  and  then  burn  incense  to  that 
As  if  there  were  more  divinity  in  one  end  of  a  stick  than  in  the 
other.”  Sermon  II.  We  will  remind  then  all  who  are  too  grave 
for  satire,  that  they  have  also  a  wisdom  too  high  for  God. 

But  it  will  be  said  perhaps  by  a  sturdy  disputant  that  religion 
is  a  peculiar  subject ;  that  the  awful  importance  of  its  doctrines 
rejects  those  aids  which  even  truth  itself  may  admit  in  a  lighter 
cause.  We  are  far  from  urging  that  wit  and  ridicule  should  al¬ 
ways  be  employed.  We  know  that  they  are  dangerous  weapons 
in  unskilful  hands.  We  fully  accord  with  Swift  in  his  advice 
to  a  young  clergyman.  “  I  cannot  forbear  warning  you,”  says 
this  powerful  authority,  “  in  the  ftiost  earnest  manner  against 
endeavoring  at  wit  in  your  sermons ;  because  by  the  strictest 
computation,  it  is  very  near  a  million  to  one  that  you  have 
none ;  and  because  too  many  of  your  calling  have  consequently 
made  themselves  everlastingly  ridiculous  by  attempting  it.  I 
remember  several  young  men  in  this  town  who  could  never 
leave  the  pulpit  under  half  a  dozen  conceits ;  and  this  faculty  ad¬ 
hered  to  these  gentlemen  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  several  degrees  of  dulness ;  accordingly,  I  am  told 
that  some  of  them  retain  it  to  this  day.  I  heartily  wish  the  brood 
at  an  end.” 

“  Endeavoring  at  wit”  is  always  bad  ;  and  equally  true  is  it 
that  the  pulpit  is  the  place  seldom  for  wit  and  never  for  levity. 
All  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  we  must  leave  the  mind  to  the 
exercise  of  its  spontaneous  powers  and  that  no  weapon,  which 
may  powerfully  and  lawfully  defeat  the  foes  of  Christianity, 
should  ever  be  rejected.  Leave  the  streamlet  to  flow  in  all  its 
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bubblings  and  windings.  What  would  Latimer,  South,  Daniel 
Burgess,  Toplady,  Rowland  Hill,  Beecher  have  been,  had  they 
avoided  all  that  criticism  could  censure  or  pursued  all  that  deco¬ 
rum  might  approve  ?' 

Dr.  South  is  one  of  those  whom  a  conventional  opinion  has 
kept  from  his  proper  place.  The  world  has  been  very  unjust  to 
Swift  and  him ;  both  of  them  unlovely  men  we  confess ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  their  genius  stands  on  its  own  merits  and  ought  not  to  suf¬ 
fer  by  the  contiguous  character.  To  Swift  most  of  the  critics, 
since  Lord  Orrery  and  his  cousin  Swift,  his  immediate  editors, 
seem  disposed  to  be  very  unjust ;  Johnson,  Scott,  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  depreciate  him  ;  Johnson  even  affects  to  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  the  Tale  of  the  Tub  was  written  by  him.  “  It  exhibits,”  says  the  - 
great  critic,  “  a  richness  of  mind,  a  copiousness  of  images,  and  a 
vivacity  of  diction,  such  as  he  afterward  never  possessed  or  never 
exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  distinct  and  peculiar  that  it  must  be 
considered  by  itself ;  what  is  true  of  that  is  not  true  of  anything 
else  which  he  has  written.” — Lives  of  the  Poets,  Vol.  II.  p.  199. 
Absurd !  There  never  was  an  anonymous  production  which  bore 
such  marks  of  identity.  It  may  be  more  rich  in  allusion  than  his 
other  works,  as  it  evidently  was  written  with  great  labor ;  but  it 
has  all  the  impress  of  the  hand  of  its  sarcastic  but  indelicate  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  though  Swift  has  an  arrogance,  a  coarseness,  an  indel¬ 
icacy  which  is  apt  to  make  his  readers  his  enemies,  yet  surely 
his  invention,  his  strength,  his  originality,  his  matchless  power  of 
seizing  the  most  absurd  side  of  an  object,  of  exaggerating  without 
losing  sight  of  truth  and  of  forcing  laughter  while  s<j  sober  him¬ 
self,  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  satirical  writers,  and  give  him 
a  claim  to  a  kind  of  humor  in  which  he  had  none  to  precede  him 
and  will  be  likely  to  have  none  to  follow  him.  He  stands  sullen¬ 
ly  scowling  alone. 

South  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Swift  and  injustice 
has  been  done  him  in  the  same  way.  Both  of  them  were  con- 


'  If  it  be  necessary  to  produce  authority,  we  have  the  following  from  Cicero. 
“  Est  autem,  ut  ad  illud  tertium  veniam,  est  plane  oratoris  niovere  risum  ;  vel 
quod  ipsa  hilaritas  benevolentiain  conciliat  ei,  per  quern  excitata  est  :  vel  quod 
admirantur  omnes  acumen,  uno  saepe  in  verbo  positum,  maxime  respondentia, 
nonnumquam  etiani  lacessentis  ;  vel  quod  frangit  adversarium,  quod  impedit, 
quod  elevat,  quod  deterret,  quod  refutat:  vel  quod  ipsum  oratorem,  politum 
esse  hominem  signiticat,  quod  eruditum,  quod  urbanum,  maximeque  quo  d  tristi* 
tiam  ac  severitatem  mitigat,  et  relaxat,  odiosasque  res  saeiie,  quas  arguiuentis 
dilui  non  facile  est,  joco  risuque  dissolvit. — De  Oratore,  Lib.  11.  sect.  58. 
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verts  from  an  opposite  party,  were  men  of  genius,  had  immense 
powers  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  were  terrible  to  their  enemies 
and  suspected  by  their  friends,  were  not  promoted  according  to 
their  fancied  merits,  suffered  their  resentment  to  boil  over  in  sul¬ 
len  censures  and  the  murmurings  of  discontent ;  were  morose 
censorious,  misanthropical  and  severe ;  hence  all  parties  but  one, 
cordially  detested  them ;  and  that  one  party  did  not  cordially  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Hence  the  influence  of  their  personal  character  has 
affected  the  estimation  of  their  works.  However,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  Swift’s  enormous  indelicacies  must  ever  prevent  his 
works  from  finding  their  intellectual  level.  But  whenever,  owing 
to  the  changes  of  society.  South’s  terrible  lash  shall  cease  to  be 
dreaded,  we  shall  begin  to  feel  his  eloquence  though  we  may 
never  perfectly  approve  his  character. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  South’s  sincerity ;  all  his  periods 
being  an  outburst  from  the  heart  He  was  no  cautious  and  con¬ 
ventional  writer,  like  Blair,  walking  among  the  eggs  which  scho¬ 
lastic  criticism  had  placed  in  his  path,  at  equal  distances ;  and 
careful  so  to  step  as  not  to  break  one  of  them.  If  his  heart  had 
been  one  with  which  our  best  feelings  could  sympathize,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  eloquent  writer  that  ever  Uved.  Every 
reader  must  have  melted  and  the  whole  world  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  But  alas !  it  was  not  so.  His  most  beautiful  im¬ 
pulses,  impressed  on  the  most  natural  yet  energetic  language, 
are  the  ejections  of  the  volcano,  throwing  out  sparks  and  cinders 
and  rolling  the  burning  lava  down  its  sides.  It  is  nature  but  it  is 
fiery  nature ;  it  is  truth  but  sometimes  truth  with  an  infernal  as¬ 
pect.  He  resembles  those  actors,  on  the  stage,  who  are  only  at 
home  in  Macbeth  and  Richard  the  Third.  He  convulses  us,  but 
touches  none  of  the  soothing  strings  in  our  com[X)sition.  His  wit 
is  never  playful  and — 


Where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled  and  Mercy  sighed  farewell. 


He  not  only  kills  his  victims  but,  as  the  Levite  did,  in  the  Bible, 
he  cuts  the  carcass  into  parts  and  strews  the  bleeding  fragments 
through  the  land.  When  a  Puritan  crosses  his  way — But  let  us 
hear  him — 


**  Let  us  now  according  to  the  same  consider  also  the  way  of  pray¬ 
ing,  so  much  used  and  applauded  by  such,  as  have  renounced  the 
communion  and  liturgy  of  our  church  ;  and  it  is  but  reason,  that  they 
should  bring  in  something  better  in  the  room  of  what  they  so  disdain- 
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fully  cast  off.  But,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  all  their  prayers  exactly 
aAer  the  heathenish  and  Pharisaical  copy?  always  notable  for  these 
two  things  length  and  tautology  ?  Two  whole  hours  for  one  prayer, 
at  a  fast,  used  to  be  reckoned  but  a  moderate  dose ;  and  that,  for  the 
most  part  fraught  with  such  irreverant,  blasphemous  expressions,  that, 
to  repeat  them  would  profane  the  place  which  I  am  speaking  in  ;  and 
indeed  they  seldom  carried  on  the  work  of  such  a  day  (as  the  phrase 
was)  but  they  left  the  church  in  need  of  a  new  consecration.  Add 
to  this,  the  incoherence  and  confusion,  the  endless  repetitions  and 
the  insufferable'  nonsense,  that  never  failed  to  hold  out,  even  with 
their  outmost  prolixity  ;  so  that  in  all  their  long  Jasts  from  first  to 
last,  from  scwcM  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening  (which  was 
their  measure)  the  pulpit  was  always  the  emptiest  thing  in  the  church : 
and  I  never  knew  such  a  fast  kept  by  them,  but  their  hearers  had 
cause  to  begin  a  thanksgiving,  as  soon  as  they  had  done.  And,  the 
truth  is,  when  I  consider,  the  matter  of  their  prayers,  so  full  of  ram¬ 
ble  and  inconsequence,  and  in  every  respect  so  very  like  the  language 
of  a  dream ;  and  compare  it,  with  their  carriage  of  themselves  in  pray¬ 
er,  with  their  eyes  for  the  most  part,  shut,  and  their  arms  stretched 
out,  in  a  yawning  posture,  a  man  that  should  hear  any  of  them  pray 
might,  by  a  very  pardonable  error,  be  induced  to  think,  that  he  was 
all  the  time  hearing  one  talk  in  his  sleep :  besides  the  strange  virtue, 
which  their  prayers  had  to  procure  sleep  in  others  too.  So  that  he 
who  should  be  present  at  all  their  long  cant,  would  show  a  greater 
ability  in  watching  than  even  they  could  pretend  to  in  praying,  if  he 
could  forbear  sleeping,  having  so  strong  a  provocation  to  it.  In  a 
word,  such  were  their  prayers,  both  for  matter  and  expression,  that 
could  any  one  truly  and  exactly  write  them  out,  it  would  be  the  shrewd¬ 
est  and  most  effectual  way  of  writing  against  them,  that  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  thought  of.” — Sermon  II.  on  Eccles.  5:  2.  Vol.  II. 

Again — “  What  says  David  in  Psalm  77;  13.  Thy  way  O  God  is  in 
the  sanctuary.  It  is  no  doubt  but  that  holy  person  continued  a  strict 
and  most  pious  communication  with  God,  during  his  wanderings  upon 
the  mounts  and  in  the  wilderness;  but  still  he  found  in  himself,  that 
he  had  not  those  kindly,  warm  meltings  upon  his  heart,  those  raptu¬ 
rous  and  ravishing  transports  of  affection,  that  he  used  to  have  in  the 
fixed  and  solemn  place  of  God’s  worship.  See  the  first  two  verses  of 
the  63d  Psalm,  entitled  a  Psalm  of  David,  when  he  was  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  of  Judah.  How  emphatically  and  divinely  does  every  word  pro¬ 
claim  the  truth  that  I  have  been  speaking  of !  O  God,  says  he,  thou 
art  my  God,  early  will  I  seek  thee.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh 
longeth  for  thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  wafer  is,  to  see  thy 
power  and  thy  glory  so  as  I  have  seen  them  in  the  sanctuary.  Much 
different  was  his  wish  from  that  of  our  non-conforming  zealots  now-a- 
days,  which  expresses  itself  in  another  kind  of  dialect,  as  when  shall  I 
enjoy  God  as  I  used  to  do  at  a  conventicle  ?  When  shall  I  meet  with 
those  blessed  breathings,  those  heavenly  hummings  and  hawings  that 
I  used  to  hear  at  a  private  meeting  and  at  the  end  of  a  table.” — Ser-^ 
mon  preached  at  the  consecration  of  a  chapel,  Vol.  I.  p.  360,  361. 
VoL.  IL  No.  6.  28 
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South  may  be  remarked  as  the  first  author  that  reduced  the 
English  language  to  a  Ciceronean  rhythraus,  a  sounding  period 
supported  by  a  happy  condensation  of  meaning.  We  should  al¬ 
ways  recollect  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  The  dedication  to  his 
third  sermon  is  dated  May  25,  1660.  Charles  II.  was  just  restored. 
Paradise  Lost  was  not  yet  written.  English  prose  was  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  exhibited  in  the  political  tracts  of  the  great 
poet;  in  the  ornamented  and  over-finical  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor.* 
What  a  leap  now  do  we  find  from  these  rude  specimens  of 
strength  and  irregularity  to  the  sounding  flow  exhibited  in  the  noble 
paragraphs  of  South.  Majestic  without  bombast,  regular  without 
constraint,  measured  like  Johnson  without  his  uniformity,  melodious 
but  not  empty ;  and  graceful,  though  possessing  immense  strength. 
Indeed  in  his  happiest  efforts  he  carried  our  diction  to  its  highest 
perfection.  Nothing  can  surpass  it.  The  following  paragraph 
seems  to  us  surpassingly  energetic. 

“  Reputation  is  power ;  and  consequently  to  despise  is  to  weaken. 
For  where  there  is  contempt,  there  can  be  no  awe ;  and  where  there 
is  no  awe  there  will  be  no  subjection ;  and  if  there  is  no  subjection,  it 
is  impossible  without  the  help  of  the  former  distinction  of  a  politic  ca¬ 
pacity,  to  imagine  how  a  prince  can  be  a  governor.  He  that  makes 
his  prince  despised  and  undervalued,  blows  a  trumpet  in  men’s  breasts, 
beats  him  out  of  his  subject’s  hearts,  and  fights  him  out  of  their  affec¬ 
tions  ;  and  after  this,  he  may  easily  strip  him  of  his  other  garrisons, 
having  already  dispossessed  him  of  his  strongest,  by  dismantling  him 
of  his  honor  and  seizing  his  reputation.” — Sermon  on  Titus  11.  ult. 
Vol.  L 

There  are  few  writers  from  whom  you  may  select  so  many 
pithy  aphorisms.  As  the  following :  “A  corrupt  governor  is  no¬ 
thing  else  but  reigning  sin.”  “  In  such  a  world  as  this,  it  is  hard 
to  maintain  the  truth  but  still  harder  to  be  maintained  by  it.” 
“  The  Puritans  had  as  little  reason  to  father  their  prayers  as  their 
practices  on  the  divine  Spirit”  “  Thy  superfluities  must  give 
place  to  thy  neighbor’s  great  convenience ;  thy  convenience  must 
veil  to  thy  neighbor’s  necessity :  And  lastly  thy  very  necessities 

*  To  Jeremy  Tnylor  we  never  could  vote  for  the  wreath  of  renown  which  tra¬ 
ditional  criticism  seems  disposed  to  award  him.  If  it  be  the  definition  of  a 
good  style  that  it  is  like  the  crystal  of  a  watch  attracting  attention,  not  to  itself, 
but  to  what  is  beneath  it,  it  is  certain  that  Taylor’s  style  is  not  a  good  one.  It 
is  like  figures  on  stained  glass  always  diverting  our  attention  and  often  mis¬ 
leading  the  fancy.  It  is  profusion ;  but  a  profusion  of  weeds  as  well  as  flow¬ 
ers.  South,  without  naming  him,  speaks  of  him  with  contempt. 
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must  yield  to  thy  neighbor’s  extremity.”  Examples  might  be  mul¬ 
tiplied. 

The  following  passage  is  as  solemn  as  it  is  forcible.  It  is  from 
the  discourse  on  denying  Christ, — third  Sermon  in  Vol.  I. 

“  Christ’s  denying  us  is  otherwise  expressed  in  Luke  13:  27, 1 
knoio  you  not.  To  kfioto  in  Scripture  language  is  to  approve ;  and  so, 
not  to  know,  is  to  reject  and  condemn.  Now,  who  knows  how  many 
woes  are  crowded  into  this  one  sentence,  I  will  deny  him.  It  is  (to 
say  no  more)  a  compendious  expression  of  hell,  an  eternity  of  tor¬ 
ments  compressed  in  a  word ;  it  is  condemnation  itself,  and  what  is 
most  of  all,  it  is  condemnation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour.  O  the 
inexpressible  horror  that  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner  when  he  shall 
stand  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice !  When  he  shall  look 
about  and  see  his  accuser,  his  Judge  and  his  witnesses,  all  of  them 
his  remorseless  adversaries  :  the  law  impleading,  mercy  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  upbraiding  him,  the  devil  his  grand  accuser,  drawing  up  his  in<- 
dictinent ;  numbering  his  sins  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  aggra¬ 
vating  them  with  the  cruelest  bitterness ;  and  conscience,  like  a  thou¬ 
sand  witnesses,  attesting  every  article,  flying  in  his  face,  and  rending 
his  very  heart.  And  then  after  all,  Christ,  from  whom  only  mercy 
could  be  expected,  owning  the  accusation.  It  will  be  hell  enough  to 
hear  the  sentence ;  the  promulgation  of  the  punishment,  will  be  part 
of  the  punishment  and  anticipate  the  execution.  If  Peter  was  so 
abashed  when  Christ  gave  him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  be  so 
much  dread  in  his  looks  when  he  stood  as  a  prisoner,  how  much 
greater  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  judge?  If  it  was  so  fearful  when 
he  looked  his  denier  into  repentance,  what  will  it  be  when  he  shall 
look  him  into  destruction?  Believe  it,  when  he  shall  hear  an  accu¬ 
sation  from  an  advocate,  our  eternal  doom  from  our  intercessor,  it  will 
convince  us  that  a  denial  of  Christ  is  something  more  than  a  few  tran¬ 
sitory  words :  what  trembling,  what  outcries,  what  astonishment  will 
there  be  upon  the  pronouncing  this  sentence !  Every  word  will  come 
upon  the  sinner  like  an  arrow,  striking  through  his  reins ;  like  thun¬ 
der  that  is  heard  and  consumes  at  the  same  instant.  Yea,  it  will  be 
a  denial  with  scorn,  with  taunting  exprobations ;  and  to  be  miserable 
without  commiseration  is  the  height  of  misery.  He  that  falls  below 
pity,  can  fall  no  lower.  Could  I  give  you  a  lively  representation  of 
guilt  and  horror  on  this  hand,  and  paint  out  eternal  wrath  and  deci¬ 
pher  eternal  vengeance  on  the  other,  then  might  I  show  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  sinner  hearing  himself  denied  by  Christ :  and  for  those 
whom  Christ  has  denied,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  Father, 
unless  he  imagine,  that  those  whom  mercy  has  condemned,  justice  will 
absolve.” 

His  affluence  of  mind,  his  power  of  assembling  illustrations  and 
images  from  all  the  stores  of  learning  and  all  the  regions  of  na¬ 
ture,  was  a  quality  he  partook  with  many  of  the  great  writers  of 
his  age — Taylor,  Barrow,  Baxter,  Stillingfleet,  Dryden  and  Sir 
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Thomas  Brown.  It  was  an  agitating  age,  great  principles  were 
at  stake,  and  the  human  mind  was  in  a  ferment ;  and  we  have 
often  thought  that  the  geneml  fertility  of  so  many  writers  must 
have  been  owing  to  some  common  cause.  Wit  in  that  age  had  a 
meaning  dilferent  from  the  modern  use  of  the  word.  “  Wit”  says 
Dryden,  “  is  a  spaniel  which  beats  over  the  ground,  starts  all  re¬ 
semblance  and  combines  them  to  adorn  and  enforce  the  writer's 
sentiments.”  In  this  sense.  South  was  a  wit.  His  teeming  mind 
pours  out  its  profusion  of  leaves,  never  to  conceal,  but  always  to 
adorn  and  enrich  the  fruit,  which  bends  the  branches  of  his  men¬ 
tal  tree.  His  profusion  is  the  profusion  of  nature ;  his  similitudes 
come  without  labor,  and  are  used  without  constraint.  This  con¬ 
summate  naturalness  is  the  charm.  They  are  the  very  images  and 
pictures  of  his  mind  in  its  spontaneous  operation.  He  wears  his 
decorated  robes,  rich  but  not  gaudy,  as  an  Indian  princess  wears 
her  cymar  and  her  feathers,  in  the  shades  of  her  spicy  forests. 
To  quote  examples  would  be  endless.  To  find  a  similitude  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  apparent  contingency  of  hu¬ 
man  events  would  not  be  easy.  But  the  elastic  mind  of  South 
is  never  at  a  loss. 

*'  Let  it  suffice  us  in  general  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  vast 
compass  of  God’s  omniscience  :  that  it  is  a  light  shining  into  every 
dark  corner,  ripping  up  all  secrets  and  steadfastly  grasping  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  slippery  uncertainties.  As  when  we  see  the  sun  shine 
upon  a  river,  though  the  waves  of  it  move  and  roll  this  way  and  that 
way  by  thp  wind,  yet  for  all  their  unsettledness,  the  sun  strikes 
them  with  a  direct  and  certain  beam.” — Sermon  VIII.  Vol.  I. 

Again — 

“  The  Episcopal  dignity,  added  to  a  good-preaching  faculty,  is  like 
the  erecting  of  a  stately  fountain  upon  a  spring,  which  still  for  all  that, 
remains  as  much  a  spring  as  it  was  before,  and  flows  as  plentifully, 
only  it  flows  with  the  circumstance  of  greater  state  and  magnifl- 
cence.” — Sermon  V.  Vol.  I. 

Again,  on  human  merit — 

**  As  apt  as  we  are  to  flatter  ourselves,  and  to  think  and  speak  big 
on  this  subject,  yet  in  truth  by  all  we  do  or  can  do,  we  do  but  return 
God  something  of  his  own.  Much  like  the  rivers  which  come  roll¬ 
ing  with  a  mighty  noise,  and  pour  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  yet 
as  high  as  they  swell  and  loud  as  they  roar,  they  only  restore  the  sea 
her  own  waters ;  that  which  flows  into  her  in  one  place,  having  been 
drawn  from  her  in  another.  In  a  word,  can  the  earth  repay  the  hea¬ 
vens  for  their  influences  and  the  clouds  for  that  verdure  and  fertility 
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which  they  bestow  upon  it  ?  or  can  dirt  and  dunghills  requite  the 
sun  and  the  light  for  shining  upon  them  T  No  certainly ;  and  yet 
what  poor  shadows  and  faint  representations  are  these  of  that  infinite* 
ly  greater  inability,  even  of  the  noblest  of  God’s  creatures  to  present 
him  with  anything  which  they  were  not  first  beholden  to  him  for. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that,  since  man,  in  all  his  duties  and  services,  nev¬ 
er  had  anything  of  his  own  to  set  up  with,  but  has  trafficked  all  along 
upon  a  borrowed  stock,  the  fourth  and  last  condition  required  to 
make  his  performances  meritorious  utterly  fails  him.” — Scrm.  I.  Vol. 
III.  on  Job  22: 2,  Can  a  man  be  profitable  to  God? 

In  philosophical  and  classical  allusions  he  is  equally  fertile  as 
in  those  taken  from  nature,  as  in  the  following,  by  no  means  ob¬ 
vious.  He  is  showing  how  true  pleasure  derives  its  existence 
from  its  conformity  to  our  relish. 

“  For  as  those  who  discourse  of  atoms  affirm  that  there  are  atoms 
of  all  forms,  some  round,  some  triangular,  some  square,  and  the  like ; 
all  which  are  continually  in  motion  and  never  settle  till  they  fall  into 
a  fit  circumscription  or  place  of  the  same  figure  :  So  there  are  the 
like  great  diversities  of  mind  and  objects ;  whence  it  is,  that  this  ob¬ 
ject  striking  upon  a  mind  thus  or  thus  disposed,  flies  off  and  rebounds 
without  making  any  impression  but  the  same  luckily  happening  up¬ 
on  another  of  a  disposition  as  it  were  framed  for  it,  is  presently  catch- 
ed  at  and  greedily  clasped  into  the  nearest  unions  and  embraces.” — 
Sermon  I.  Vol.  I. 

But  we  will  not  multiply  examples.  Though  the  great  distinc¬ 
tion  of  South  has  generally  been  regarded  as  sarcasm  and  ridi¬ 
cule,  yet  the  same  exuberance  marks  his  other  combinations. 
Nor  are  his  terrible  invectives  confined  to  the  republicans  ;  they 
sometimes  fall  on  his  own  party.  Like  other  renegades,  he  was 
over  zealous,  and  was  not  therefore  promoted  as  he  thought  he 
merited ;  hence  his  political  friends  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
his  scorching  fires.  The  9th  sermon  in  the  first  volume.  On  the 
Wisdom  of  the  World,  is  one  of  the  keenest  satires  on  the  corrupt 
politics  of  the  restoration  that  can  be  imagined.  The  Shaftsbu- 
rys  and  the  Buckinghams  of  the  day  must  have  withered  under 
it  The  10th  is  scarcely  inferior.  In  short.  South  was  as  honest 
a  man  as  it  was  possible  for  one  to  be,  so  proud  and  arrogant ; 
so  misanthropic  and  sectarian.  He  could  see  the  sun ;  but  he 
always  saw  it  through  green  spectacles. 

This  leads  to  another  remark  which  involves  one  of  his  great¬ 
est  excellences.  For  our  peculiar  selves  we  must  say  that  no 
sight  is  more  interesting  to  us,  than  an  honest  mind,  heaving  up 
a  load  of  prejudices ;  emitting  the  reluctant  light,  like  lightning 
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through  a  cloud ;  and  telling  the  truth  in  spite  of  itself.  We  once 
heard  a  gentleman  remark,  that  the  Life  of  Watts  by  Johnson 
was  a  disgrace  to  its  author.  It  struck  us  precisely  different  It 
delights  us  to  see  the  sour  old  tory  and  churchman  compelled  in 
spite  of  his  teeth  to  grumble  out  his  notes  of  approbation  to  a 
genius  whom  all  his  prejudices  compelled  him  to  hate.  Some* 
thing  like  this  is  exhibited  in  South.  On  the  surface  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  it  was  his  disposition  to  see  nothing  good  in  the  motives  or 
sound  in  the  reasoning  of  an  adversary.  He  gives  no  measure  to 
his  disdain  when  he  tramples  on  a  foe.  There  is  a  curious  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in  our  edition,  put  in  by  the 
bookseller  but  which  must  have  been  written  by  South  himself, 
in  which  his  indignation  and  contempt  boil  over  against  Sherlock. 
Even  this  trifle  marks  the  man. 

“  Newly  printed  for  Randoll  Taylor — Animadversions  upon  Dr. 
Sherlock’s  Book,  entitled,  A  vindiccUion  of  the  Holy  and  ever  Bles¬ 
sed  Trinity,  etc.  together  with  a  more  necessary  vindication  of 
that  sacred  and  prime  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  from  his  new 
notions  and  false  explications  of  it.  Humbly  dedicated  to  his  ad¬ 
mirers  and  to  himself  the  chief  of  them.  By  a  Divine  of  the 
church  of  England.”  Just  as  if  Sherlock  was  not  a  divine  of 
that  church.  What  an  exquisite  specimen !  And  yet  no  man 
ever  felt  the  pressure  of  a  difficulty  more  than  South,  or  knew 
better  how  to  register  the  weight  of  an  objection.  Let  our  read¬ 
ers  peruse  his  sermon  On  Mysteries  in  Religion — Serm.  VL  VoL 
HI.  It  is  strong  reasoning  opposed  to  objections  strongly  stated. 
If  he  walks  in  a  smoke  of  prejudices  he  carries  a  powerful  lan¬ 
tern  in  his  hands  to  dissipate  them.  Indeed  we  wish  that  some 
of  the  other  Calvinists  of  the  day  had  possessed  some  portion  of 
his  reluctant  impartiality.  The  chief  impediment  to  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  read  the  writings  of  Owen,  Goodwin  and  Calvin 
himself — is — their  impervious  dogmatism.  Every  objection  seems 
to  have  been  harked  out^  by  some  spiritual  dog  and  to  have  been 
inspired  by  Satan  himself.  However,  after  the  days  of  Bayle 
and  Hobbes,  theological  speculation  assumed  another  aspect 
The  skeptical  objections  of  the  one,  taught  her  to  fortify  her 
passes ;  the  opposing  dogmatism  of  the  other  made  her  ashamed 
of  her  own. 

There  is  another  interest  which  sometimes  attends  works  of 
supereminent  genius  of  which  South  is  a  strong  example.  When 
a  racy  mind  has  a  peculiar  character,  is  tinctured  with  violent 


‘  Canes  and  latrant  are  frequent  expressions  in  Calvin. 
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prejudices  and  pours  out  its  personal  opinions  in  vehement  ex¬ 
pressions,  such  a  man  derives  a  new  force  from  our  curiosity — 
we  want  to  know  what  such  a  man  will  say  on  various  subjects ; 
and  the  match  that  lights  him  into  flame  amuses  us.  It  is  the 
same  interest  which  attends  a  marked  character  in  a  drama. 
Such  a  man  is  always  acting  a  part  in  human  life ;  and  we  smile 
to  see  his  perpetual  consistency  with  himself  on  all  occasions. 
This  is  not  always  the  proof  of  genius ;  but  it  is  the  effer\’^escence 
of  strong  character.  No  body  cares  what  Virgil  thinks  on  politics 
and  religion ;  we  are  charmed  with  liis  poetry  and  are  reckless  of 
his  opinions.  But  the  earnest  South,  the  morose  Swift,  the  surly 
Johnson — ^we  are  amused  to  see  them  always  support  their  parts. 

We  are  somewhat  suspicious  that  our  personal  impressions 
may  be  peculiar ;  and  that  the  public  sentiment  will  hardly  re¬ 
spond  to  us  in  the  high  estimation  we  have  given  to  an  author  so 
bitterly  inimical  to  all  our  institutions.  We  are  not  blind  to  his 
faults.  He  certainly  lacks  unction ;  his  overflowing  gall  would 
certainly  better  become  the  bar  or  the  parliament  than  the  pulpit. 
His  jests  are  sometimes  coarse,  though  always  powerful ;  and  he 
did  not  always  know  the  art  which  Horace  insinuates  that  he 
himself  learned  so  lately — inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto.  Here 
we  must  remember  his  age.  Compare  him  with  the  other  wri¬ 
ters  of  Charles’s  day.  Compare  him  even  with  our  own  Davies. 
Addison  himself  was  a  writer  of  female  scrupulosity  in  his  own 
age ;  though  now  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Spectator,  in  a  pro¬ 
miscuous  company. 

He  had  other  faults.  He  aimed  too  much  to  say  striking  things. 
He  deals  out  his  aphorisms  with  too  constant  a  profusion ;  and 
his  antitheses  return  too  often.  In  such  a  pungent  style,  the  mind 
longs  for  some  periods  of  simplicity  and  repose.  Though  his  fan¬ 
cy  predominated,  he  was  not  a  weak  reasoner ;  nor  had  he  the 
sweep  of  Hooker  or  the  acuteness  of  Clark  or  Edwards.  As  a 
biblical  critic  he  was  inferior  to  Tillotson ;  and  his  piety  perhaps 
(though  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  him)  was  a  theory  in  his  head 
rather  than  a  Are  in  his  heart. 

He  has  been  called  a  serai- Calvinist  and  a  semi-buffoon.  This 
is  much  too  severe.  We  see  no  proofs  of  his  defective  Calvinism ; 
on  the  contrary  original  sin,  irresistible  grace,  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  he  pushes  to  their  highest  conclusions.  In  the  decrees 
of  God,  he  is  a  supra-lapsarian.i  His  mind  is  everywhere  the 


'  Those  that  suspend  the  purposes  of  God,  and  the  resolves  of  an  eternal 
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singular  compound  of  scorn  to  the  Puritans  with  deepest  rever¬ 
ence  for  their  sentiments.  He  not  only  loves  orthodoxy,  but  he 
hates  all  heretics.  He  pours  his  vengeance  onTillotson  for  speak¬ 
ing  respectfully  of  the  Fratres  Poloni ;  the  Arminians  of  Holland 
he  suspects  of  something  worse ;  and  even  the  learned  Grotius 
cannot  escape  his  sharp  rebukes.  Surely  this  man  is  no 
semi- Calvinist.  And  as  to  his  bufToonry,  we  confess,  for  our 
personal  selves  (though  the  confession  perhaps  may  injure 
our  reputation  for  refinement),  should  such  a  buffoon  rise  again  in 
society,  we  would  walk  forty  miles  to  hear  him.  Anything — 0 
anything  but  this  conventional  insipidity;  this  pious  decoram 
which  shocks  no  taste  and  touches  no  heart ! 

But  this  powerful  champion,  this  bitter  polemic,  whose  argu¬ 
ments  were  so  strong  and  whose  sarcasms  were  so  scorching  and 
whose  tread  shook  the  ground  as  he  passed  along,  is  now  at  rest 
His  enemies  are  at  rest  with  him ;  and  their  personal  opposition 
has  ceased  to  agitate  the  world.  They  none  of  them  murdered 
each  other’s  character,  nor  destroyed  each  other’s  influence.  We 
can  now  see  the  faults  of  Tillotson  without  regarding  him  as  a 
knave  in  lawn  sleeves ;  and  we  can  enjoy  the  powers  of  South 
without  beholding  Puritanism  as  dead  at  his  feet.  They  all  of 
them  now  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  a  new  generation.  We 
strew  the  flowers  on  the  graves  which  deserved  them  and  pluck 
the  thorn  from  the  heart  which  it  agonized.  So  it  was  with  them 
and  so  it  will  be  with  us.  Yet  a  little  while  and  the  mouldering 
earth  will  be  heaped  on  our  pert  loquacity ;  and  these  venerable 
doctors  who  now  agitate  the  little  world  around  them  by  their 
limited  wisdom,  may  rest  assured  that  the  progress  of  truth  will 
be  much  more  certain  than  the  establishment  of  their  several  sys¬ 
tems.  The  writer  of  this  review  had  never  much  ambition  to 
be  a  polemic ;  but  when  he  stands  on  the  tomb  of  the  past  and 
sees  the  piles  of  paper  that  have  been  wasted  in  this  holy 
warfare ;  the  strength  that  has  been  exerted  and  is  now  forgotten ; 

mind  upon  the  actions  of  the  creature  and  make  God  first  wait  and  expect 
what  the  creature  will  do,  and  then  frame  his  decrees  and  counsels  according¬ 
ly,  forget  that  He  is  the  First  Cause  of  all  things,  and  discourse  most  unphilo- 
sophically,  absurdly  and  unsuitably  to  the  nature  of  an  infinite  Being ;  whose 
influence  in  every  motion  mu.st  set  the  first  wheel  a-going.  He  must  still  be 
the  First  Jlgent^  and  what  he  does  he  must  will  and  intend  to  do,  before  he 
does  it,  and  what  he  wills  and  intends  once,  he  willed  and  intended  from  eter¬ 
nity  ;  it  being  grossly  contrary  to  the  first  notions  we  have  of  the  infinite  per¬ 
fections  of  the  Divine  Nature,  to  state  or  suppose  any  new  immanent  act  in 
God.” — Sermon  on  Prov.  16:  33.  Vol.  /. 
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and  finds  that  even  the  charm  of  their  best  writers  is  independent 
of  their  sectional  purposes,  he  confesses,  that  he  has  been  reluc¬ 
tantly  forced  to  this  mortifying  conclusion,  Utat  great  rtien  as  often 
instruct  us  by  their  negative  example  as  by  their  most  brilliant  pre¬ 
cepts,  or  their  most  confident  conclusions. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  CALVIN.» 

By  R.  D.  C.  Robbin.s,  Librarian  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

Reasons  for  writing  a  Life  of  Calvin. 

No  apology  is  deemed  necessary  for  making  the  Life  of  John 
Calvin,  the  great  Reformer,  a  topic  of  discussion  in  this  Journal. 
He  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  dislike  him  most,  to 
have  been  a  man  of  no  ordinary  endowments,  and  familiarity  with 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  great  and  the  good  is  always  pro¬ 
fitable.  Their  lives  benefit  us  not  so  much  by  reminding  us,  that 
we  in  our  humble  sphere  “  may  make  our  lives  subhme,”  as  by 
assimilating  us  to  themselves.  They  attract  us  upward.  By  ac- 


‘  The  work  which  has  been  most  relied  upon  in  the  preparation  of  this  Arti¬ 
cle  is,  Das  Leben  Johann  Calvins  des  grossen  Reformators ;  von  Paul  Henry, 
Prediger  an  der  Franzosisch-Friedrichstudtischen  Kirche  zu  Berlin.  The  first 
volume  was  published  in  1835,  the  second  in  18;<8.  The  third  volume,  issued 
during  the  last  year,  has  not  yet  been  received.  The  work  shows  diligent  re¬ 
search  into  the  original  sources,  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  materials,  and 
good  religious  feeling  in  the  author.  There  are  554  letters  of  Calvin  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  at  Geneva  which  have  never  been  published.  Many  of  these  from  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  personal  nature  of  the  contents,  are  especially  valuable  as  throwing 
new  light  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  traits  in  the  character  of  the  great 
Reformer,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  best  picture  of  the  every  day  life  of  the 
roan,  in  connection  with  his  friends  and  associates,  which  can  be  found.  Mr. 
Henry  had  free  access  to  all  of  these  and  many  other  letters  which  have  been 
collected  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  as  to  manuscript  sermons  and 
other  writings  contained  in  the  Geneva  Library.  We  have  made  free  use  of 
the  materials  found  in  Mr.  Henry’s  Work  whenever  we  have  thought  them  to 
our  purpose,  and  shall  not  during  the  course  of  this  Article  deem  it  necessary 
to  refer  in  every  case,  to  the  page  from  which  we  have  taken,  or  make  any  oth¬ 
er  acknowledgement  than  this  general  statement  of  onr  great  obligation  to  that 
work.  Other  works  consulted  will  be  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion. 
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companying  them  in  their  contests  for  the  truth,  we  gain  strength 
and  courage  to  resist  the  foes  by  which  we  are  beset,  whether 
from  without  or  from  within.  Are  they  conscientious  and  truth- 
loving  Uke  John  Calvin,  by  sympathy  with  them  we  are  made 
more  careful  not  to  violate  our  convictions  of  right,  and  more 
anxious  to  exclude  as  a  base  and  hurtful  thing  all  that  is  wrong 
in  our  actions,  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  time  at  which  Calvin  appeared,  also  gives  special  interest 
to  his  life,  both  with  the  Christian  and  the  scholar.  The  greatest 
number  of  illustrious  monarchs  who  ever  reigned  at  one  time, 
were  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  second  only  to  Francis  I.  in  personal  accomplishments,  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  title  of  “  defender  of  the  faith  ”  or  “Arch-he¬ 
retic  ”  according  as  he  favored  or  opposed  the  Catholics.  Fran¬ 
cis  I,  a  friend  and  patron  of  learning  was  crowned  king  of  France 
in  1515,  and  died  the  same  year  with  Henry  VHI.  (1547).  His 
rival,  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  V.  of  Grermany,  who  was  chosen  empe¬ 
ror  in  1519,  when  Calvin  was  ten  years  old,  swayed  for  a  time 
the  destinies  of  half  of  Europe,  opposed  Luther,  held  Francis  L 
captive  in  Spain,  shut  up  the  Pope  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
plundered  Rome,  fought  successfully  against  Solyman  the  Mag¬ 
nificent,  and  when  he  died. 


“  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.” 

Pope  Leo  X.  died  when  Calvin  was  young,  but  his  works  did 
not  follow  him.  His  influence  was  felt  in  many  ways  throughout 
Christendom,  when  Calvin  came  upon  the  stage  of  public  action. 
The  encoiuragemeut  of  learning,  which  has  distinguished  him 
above  all  the  occupants  of  the  papal  throne  for  nearly  twenty 
centuries,  the  establishment  of  seminaries  of  instruction,  ex¬ 
ertions  for  the  recovery  and  publication  of  ancient  works,  mu¬ 
nificence  to  professors  of  every  branch  of  science,  literature  and 
art,  even  though  they  might  be  laboring  directly  for  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  Rome,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  preparation  of 
the  way  for  the  reformation  in  religion. 

In  Germany  the  Reformation  had  been  several  years  in  pro¬ 
gress  before  Calvin  commenced  his  labors,  and  although  it  had 
penetrated  into  France,  its  good  effects  were  confined  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  to  the  country  of  Luther.  The  Reformed  Church 
established  in  Switzerland  by  Zuingle,  was  little  known  beyond 
that  country.  The  Swiss,  hemmed  in  by  their  own  mountains. 
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did  not  seem  anxious  to  disseminate  their  peculiar  views  in  other 
lands,  and  but  for  John  Calvin,  centuries  might  have  glided 
away  ere  the  little  leaven  that  was  at  work  there,  had  pervaded 
the  surrounding  countries.  The  first  great  battle  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  had  been  fought,  but  a  new  leader  and  a  new  mode  of  attack 
were  necessary.  Princes  and  nobles  and  the  educated  were  to  be 
called,  and  some  one  was  needed  to  take  the  guidance,  who 
would  be  able  to  stand  before  kings  and  to  reason  with  the 
thoughtful  man ;  some  one  who  could  meet  the  student  in  his 
retirement  and  guide  him  by  a  strong  hand.  Luther’s  call  was 
to  pull  down,  to  demolish,  another  must  build  up.  The  German 
Reformer  by  dwelling  upon  one  article  of  the  Christian  scheme  in 
opposition  to  the  abuses  of  Rome,  was  well  fitted  to  rouse  atten¬ 
tion,  to  influence  the  masses,  but  he  left  them  without  any  sure 
guide.  To  his  sorrow  he  found  at  Munster,  that  he  had  con¬ 
jured  up  a  .spirit  which  would  not  down  at  his  bidding.  He  had 
not  made  the  whok  Bible  the  only  foundation  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice. 

There  seems  to  be  special  propriety  in  inviting  the  attention  of 
both  the  clergy  and  laity  among  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
character  of  the  great  Reformer  at  the  present  time.  There  has 
been  of  late  years  not  only  in  the  Episcopal  branch  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  but  even  among  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  and  Huguenots,  a  growing  disregard  for  one  to  whom  more 
than  to  any  other  uninspired  man,  we  owe  the  freedom  and  man¬ 
liness  of  thought,  the  thorough  and  systematic  views  of  Christian 
doctrine,  the  absence  of  slavish  subserviency  to  forms,  supersti¬ 
tious  rites  and  church  authority,  which  we  claim  as  our  inheritance 
and  our  chief  joy.  Too  often  even  among  our  New  England 
Christians  has  CaJmnist  been  a  term  of  reproach ;  it  has  been 
used  to  characterize  those  who  defend  the  hardest  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  protrude  the  sharpest  angles 
and  the  roughest  corners  of  the  Christian  system,  until  it  should 
seem  that  religion  was  not  intended  for  man  or  angel,  so  opposed 
is  it  to  all  our  kindlier  feelings  and  native  impulses. 

It  has  been  somewhat  common  for  those,  who  are  in  general 
less  prejudiced,  to  consider  Calvin  as  destitute  of  all  the  gentler 
qualities  of  soul  which  win  our  esteem.  Some  may  have  felt  a 
kind  of  reverence  for  him  as  a  logician,  as  a  reasoner,  as  a  defend¬ 
er  of  the  truth  in  perilous  times,  but  they  have  not  dreamed  that 
he  was  a  person  whom  they  could  love.  He  has  not  been  thought 
of  as  a  companion  by  the  domestic  hearth,  or  in  the  social  circle. 
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The  view,  which  many  of  us  have  taken  of  his  character,  has 
been  a  partial  one.  We  have  known  him  as  the  antagonist  of 
Servetus,  as  the  castigator  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  inculcator 
of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  but  we  have  not  known  him  as  the 
devoted  friend,  the  much  loved  companion,  the  protector  of  the 
oppressed,  the  retiring  and  timid  student.  His  conduct  has  not 
always  been  traced  back  to  moving  causes.  It  has  not  been  per¬ 
ceived  that  some  of  his  worst  faults  are  the  result  of  the  undue 
prominence  of  a  good  quality,  such  as  a  strong  and  conscientious 
love  of  truth.  It  is  the  design  of  the  present  inquiry  to  give,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  in  the  space  allotted  us,  a  view  of  the  life  and 
character  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and  if  any  are  thus  induced 
to  look  with  more  reverence,  affection  and  gratitude  upon  him, 
our  labor  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


Parentage  and  Early  Life  of  Calvin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  there  lived  at  the  small' 
village,  Le  Pont  I’Eveque,  in  the  province  of  Picardy  towards  the 
north  of  France,  a  poor  but  honest  old  man,  who  gained  his  living 
by  making  vessels  in  which  the  surrounding  peasants  stored  the 
produce  of  their  vineyards.  A  large  family  circle^  had  clustered 
about  him  in  the  same  village.  One  of  his  sons,  Gerhard  Cauvin 
or  Caulvin  was  Procureur  Fiscal  and  secretary  of  the  bishopric 
of  Noyon,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  village  not  far  distant.  This 
man  though  rigid  in  his  religious  principles,  was  possessed  of  a 
good  judgment  and  skill  in  the  management  of  whatever  busi¬ 
ness  he  undertook.  He  was  respected  by  all  about  him,  and 
much  loved  by  all  the  nobility  of  Noyon,  especially  by  the  family 
of  Monmor  the  most  distinguished  in  the  province.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  Anna  Franc  from  Cambray,  whose  family  was  respectable, 
though  possessed  of  but  a  moderate  share  of  this  world’s  trea¬ 
sures.  She,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  scrupulously  religious 
according  to  the  principles  and  rites  of  the  Romish  church. 

The  second  son  of  these  worthy  people,  named  John  Caulvin, 
(Latin  Calvinus,  and  hence  his  common  designation,  John  Cal¬ 
vin,)  was  born  the  10th  of  July,  1509,  the  same  year  that  Henry 
VIIL  was  crowned  king  of  England,  and  one  year  after  Luther, 
then  twenty-five  years  old,  was  established  as  preacher  and  pro- 

*  Many  of  these  people  afterwards  changed  their  name  to  show  their  hatred 
of  the  great  Reformer,  and  attachment  to  the  Catholic  church. — Henry,  Leben 
d.  J.  Calvins,  Bd.  I.  S.  24. 
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fessor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  This  child  was  baptized  in  the 
church  of  St.  Godebert,i  and  early  exhibited  the  effects  of  his 
careful  training  and  a  natural  susceptibility  to  religious  impres¬ 
sions.  It  is  related  that  he  was  accustomed  when  a  mere  child 
to  pray  in  the  open  air,  and  his  vivid  feeling  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  after  life  is  traced  to  this  practice.  He  also  exhibited 
great  horror  of  vice,  and  censured  the  faults  of  his  companions 
with  severity.2  These  indications  of  the  disposition  of  the  child 
influenced  his  father  to  destine  him  at  an  early  age  to  the  study 
of  theology .3  In  the  epistle  prefatory  to  Calvin’s  Commentary 
upon  the  Psalms,  we  have  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the 
man  as  he  looked  back  upon  his  childhood  and  traced  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  God  with  him.  He  exults,  and  praises  God  that  he  who 
exalted  David  from  the  fold  of  his  flock,  had  counted  himself,  also 
of  humble  origin,  worthy  of  the  high  office  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel.< 

Calvin’s  early  days  were  passed  with  the  children  of  the  noble 
family  of  Mommor.  Mindful  of  this  favor,  he  subsequently  dedi¬ 
cated  his  first  work,  the  Commentary  upon  Seneca,  as  the  “  first¬ 
lings  of  his  fruit”  to  one  of  these  early  associates,  Claude  Han- 
gest,  abbot  of  St.  Eloi.  He  received  the  same  discipline  and  in¬ 
struction  as  these  children,  and  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  his  fel¬ 
low  pupils  in  acuteness  of  mind  and  power  of  memory .5  The 
germs  of  his  future  greatness  were  discovered  and  cherished  by 
his  noble  patrons. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  when  young,  little  can  be  said. 
The  wood-cuts  of  him  prefixed  to  the  oldest  editions  of  his  works, 
exhibit  noble  and  very  characteristic  lineaments  of  countenance. 


*  Dreliiicourt’s  Defense  de  Calvin,  p.  158.  The  same  author  also  says,  that 
John  Calvin  was  born  at  the  place  where  now  stands  the  house  of  the  Stag, 
and  that  he  was  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the  singing  boys  of  the  choir. 
Dcsmay  and  Levasseur  give  similar  accounts  from  the  archives  of  Noyon.  See 
Henry,  das  Leben  J.  Calvins,  Bd.  I.  S.  31,  and  also  Beitrage  2. 

*  See  Vies  de  Calvin  et  Beze,  p.  6,  and  Beza’s  Life  of  Calvin  (Opp.  Omn. 
Tom.  I.),  where  the  biographer  says  that  he  received  this  account  of  him  from 
credible  witnesses  among  the  Catholics,  after  Calvin  had  become  distinguished. 

®  Theologiae  me  pater  tenellum  adhuc  puerum  destinaverat,  Opp.  Omn.  Torn. 

111.  p.  2. 

*  Sicuti  ille  [David]  k  caulis  ovium  ad  summam  imperii  dignitatem  evectus 
est,  ita  me  Deus  ab  obscuris  tenuibusque  principiis  extractum,  hoc  tarn  hon- 
orifico  munere  dignitatus  est,  ut  Evangelii  praeco  essem  ac  minister. — Opera, 
Tom.  111.  p.  2. 

*  Beza  says :  Calvinus  aequales  acumine  ingenii  ac  tenacis  memoriae  bene- 
ficio  superavit. — Cal.  Vita,  Opp.  Omn.  Tom.  1. 
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but  they  bear  the  marks  of  toil,  struggling  and  pain,  forming  a 
very  striking  contrast  to  the  round,  full,  happy  face  of  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther.  But  Calvin  must  have  been  more  comely  in  appearance 
earlier  in  life,  than  these  portraits  would  seem  to  indicate. 

“  His  father,  it  is  said,  was  well  formed  and  his  mother  was 
called  beautiful,”  and  some  of  his  features  even  when  old 
though  marred  by  time  and  suffering,  were  .fine,  Beza  has,  per¬ 
haps,  given  the  best  description  of  his  personal  appearance  :  “  He 
was  in  stature  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  dark  and  pale  complex¬ 
ion  ;  his  bright  and  expressive  eyes  indicated  the  penetration  and 
activity  of  his  mind  even  until  his  last  days.  In  his  dress  he  was 
neat  but  plain,  in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  his  character.”! 
In  some  of  the  editions  of  his  works,  printed  while  he  was  alive, 
he  is  represented  with  a  small  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  pointed 
beard,  having  his  eyes  directed  upward  and  with  the  motto : 
Prompte  et  sincere,  beneath. 

As  Gerhard  Calvin  had  devoted  his  son  to  the  church,  and  his 
means  of  preparing  him  for  his  station  were  not  abundant,  he 
procured  for  him,  when  twelve  years  of  age  (1521),  a  small  ben¬ 
efice,  the  chapel  La  Gesine,  in  the  cathedi-al  of  his  native  city 
Noyon.  His  father  also  sent  him,  at  his  own  expense,  with  the 
young  Mommors  to  Paris,  to  receive  instruction  at  the  College  de 
la  Marche.  Here  he  was  under  the  care  of  M.  Cordier,  Regent 
of  the  college,  a  man  illustrious  for  his  learning  and  piety,  who 
afterwards  renounced  popery,  went  to  Geneva  as  a  teacher  in  the 
gymnasium,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  the  same 
year  with  Calvin,  his  pupil.  It  was  under  this  instructor,  that 
Calvin  laid  the  foundation,  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  ex¬ 
cel  his  own  countrymen,  if  he  did  not  equal  the  Italian  scholars 
of  the  age,  in  the  elegance  and  ease  of  his  Latin  style.  From 
the  College  de  la  Marche,  he  was  transferred  to  the  college  of 
Montaigu,  where  his  preceptor,  a  learned  Spaniard,  taught  him 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  uncommon  endowments  of  the 
youth  here  also  exhibited  themselves.  His  mind  was  so  active 
and  his  diligence  so  great,  that  he  soon  surpassed  his  fellow  pu¬ 
pils,  and  was  advanced  from  the  course  of  languages  to  that  of 
dialectics  and  the  higher  branches  of  education.^ 

We  have  but  slight  hints  of  the  developments  of  the  young 
scholar  during  the  years  of  his  course  preparatory  to  the  univer¬ 
sity,  1525 — 1527.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  consequence 

*  Vita  Cal.,  Opp.  Omn.  Tom.  I.  *  Beza’s  Vita  Cal. 
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of  the  troubled  and  confused  condition  both  of  the  chutch  and 
State  at  that  time.  The  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis 
I.  was  raging  at  the  beginning  of  1525.  Francis  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Feb.  24,  in  which  ten  thousand  men, 
including  many  of  the  nobility  of  France  were  slain.  The  next 
year  the  emperor  turned  his  arms  against  the  pope  (Clement 
VII ),  in  order  to  punish  him  for  absolving  Francis  fVom  his  obli¬ 
gation  to  observe  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  by  which  he  was  released 
from  captivity,  and  also  for  uniting  in  a  league  with  Francis  and 
some  d*  the  Italian  princes  against  himself  The  result  of  this 
war,  the  plundering  of  the  Vatican,  St.  Peter’s,  the  houses  of  the 
pope’s  ministers,  and  in  fine  the  whole  city  of  Rome  in  a  more 
barbarous  manner  by  the  subjects  of  a  Christian  monarch  than  it 
had  ever  before  been  by  Hun,  Vandal  or  Goth,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  pope  and  the  attempt  to  compel  him  to  purchase  his 
liberty  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  filled  all  Christendom  with  hor¬ 
ror.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  know  the  impression  made  by  such 
events  as  these  upon  the  thoughtful  youth  of  sixteen,  as  he  look¬ 
ed  out  from  his  retirement  upon  the  confusion  and  wrong  which 
everywhere  met  the  view.  ‘  But,  says  Mr.  Henry,  not  even  the 
letters  that  he  wrote  home,  in  which  his  youthful  anger  at  these 
events,  was  certainly  poured  out,  have  been  preserved.’  It  is 
still  more  to  be  regretted,  that  We  know  no  more  of  the  studies, 
the  social  enjoyments,  and  the  mental  struggles,  by  which  the 
youth  was  gradually  fitted  for  the  important  station  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  occupy,  but  the  waves  of  time  have  rolled  over  the 
record  of  these  things  and  left  few  traces  visible. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  (1527)  Calvin  received  the  rectory  of 
Martville.  This  was  given  him  contrary  to  rule,  since  he  had 
received  no  ordination  except  that  of  the  tonsure,'  and  indeed  no 
evidence  can  be  found  that  any  other  ordination  was  ever  con¬ 
ferred  upon  hira.2  He  soon  after,  instead  of  this  living,  “  receiv¬ 
ed,”  says  Desmay,  a  Catholic  and  Sorbonnist,  “  the  parochial 
benefice  of  Pont  I’Eveque,  where  his  grandfather  dwelt  and  his 
father  was  baptized.  Thus  was  the  flock  given  in  charge  to  the 
wolf.”3  He  was  presented  to  this  place  by  Messire  Claude  Han- 


'  This  first  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ordination  in  the  Romish  Church,  may 
be  received  after  the  age  of  seven  years.  It  seems  to  have  been  not  unfreqnent* 
ly  followed  by  ecclesiastical  preferment  as  a  special  favor,  though  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Canons.  Compare  Roscoe’s  Life  of  Leo  X.  Vol.  I.  12  sq.  For  the 
ceremony  of  the  Tonsure  see  Hurd’s  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  p.  2rJ2. 

*  See  Bdyle,  Art.  Calvin,  also  Beza,  Vita  Cal. 

*  Quoted  by  Henry,  Das  Leben  d.  Cal.  Bd.  1.  S.  34. 
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gest,  abbot  of  St.  Eloi.  This  promotion  seems  to  have  awaken¬ 
ed  in  him  a  youthful  vanity,  for  he  says  :  “  A  single  disputation 
made  me  rector.”  His  want  of  ordination  did  not  prevent  him 
from  preaching  several  times  to  the  people  of  the  village  Pont 
I’Eveque. 

In  reviewing  the  few  notices,  which  are  all  that  now  remain  of 
the  early  life  of  Calvin,  and  comparing  his  training  and  develop¬ 
ments  with  those  of  Luther,  we  are  impressed  with  the  evidence 
of  the  guiding  hand  of  God  in  preparing  both  of  them  for  the  re¬ 
spective  parts  they  were  to  take,  in  rescuing  the  Christian  world 
from  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  It  has 
been  said  that  neither  of  them  urns  fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  reform¬ 
er.  Calvin  complained  often  that  he  was  “  by  nature  of  a  timid,* 
soft  and  shrinking  mind,”  and  a  lover  of  seclusion ;  and  Luther 
was  melancholy  and  ascetic  in  his  temperament.  Yet  they  had 
qualities  which,  with  the  discipline  they  received,  seemed  to  pe¬ 
culiarly  fit  them  each  for  his  own  station.  Luther,  naturally  of  a 
more  imaginative  turn,  and  inclined  to  enthusiasm,  was  best  qual¬ 
ified  to  influence  the  masses,  the  lower  ranks  of  society ;  while 
the  repose  and  earnestness  of  mind  which  Calvin  ever  exhibited, 
enabled  him  to  reach  the  thoughtful  and  cultivated  man. 

•  Luth  er  was  “  born  poor  and  brought  up  poor,  one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  of  men.”  He  was  a  man  of  the  people.  Until  he  was  no¬ 
ticed  by  his  patroness,  he  was  obliged  to  beg,  singing  under 
the  windows  of  the  rich  for  alms  and  bread.”  Hardship  and 
stem  necessity  were  his ;  even  the  air  he  breathed,  he  was 
compelled  to  struggle  for.  In  the  school  of  suffering,  resistance, 
and  privation  he  learned  to  say  and  to  feel  too,  that :  ‘  Were 
there  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  roof-tiles,  he  would  on.’  Cal¬ 
vin’s  early  associations  were  with  the  educated  and  refined.  He 
was  cradled  in  the  lap  of  nobility.  He  knew  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  best  blood  in  the  province.  Hence  in  his 
subsequent  life,  we  see  him  stand  by  the  side  of  princes,  and 
counsel  kings,  with  a  dignity  befitting  the  servant  of  the  Most 
High.  There  is  in  him  none  of  that  cringing  and  fawning  be¬ 
fore  royalty,  or  insult,  and  contumely  towards  the  rich  and  noble 
when  addressing  the  common  people,  which  was  too  prevalent 
among  the  early  reformers.  The  court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
or  the  more  polished  one  of  Ferrara  were  honored  by  Calvin’s 

*  In  preface  to  the  Paalins  he  says  :  Ego  qui  natura  timido,  inoHi  et  pusillo 
aniino  me  esse  fateor ;  and  often  during  his  life,  and  on  his  death-bed,  repeats 
the  same  thing. 
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presence,  while  Luther’s  favorite  resort  was  the  “  Black  Eagle” 
tavern,  where  much  of  his  “  table  talk”  was  taken  down  by  eager 
listeners. 


Calvin  as  Student  at  Law —  Change  in  religious  views,  etc. 

1528—1532. 

The  preferments  which  Calvin  had  received,  did  not  blind  his 
eyes  to  the  errors  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  does  not,  however, 
certainly  appear  whether  his  growing  dissatisfaction  with  it  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  change  made  in  his  course  of  study 
when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  He  says  that  his  father, 
who  perhaps  foresaw  the  troubles  which  impended  over  the 
church,  coveted  for  him  the  opulence  and  distinction,  which  was 
acquired  by  the  practice  of  law,  and  transferred  him  from  the 
study  of  philosophy  to  jurisprudence.!  But  it  seems  altogether 
probable  that  the  father  did  not  make  this  change  without  ob¬ 
serving  a  disrelish  in  the  son  to  the  course  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  certain  from  Cal¬ 
vin’s  subsequent  life,  that  his  university  years  were  not  spent  in 
vain.  He  made  good  use  of  his  legal  studies,  especially  when 
called  to  aid  in  forming  a  new  State,  and  was  by  them  made 
worthy  of  the  appellation  of  “  Legislator  of  the  Reformation.” 

It  must  have  been  at  some  time  near  the  commencement  of 
his  university  life,  that  Calvin  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Bible.2  He  had  not  yet  learned  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  this  Bi¬ 
ble  was  probably  the  Latin  translation  of  Faber  Stapulensis,  or 
the  manuscript  French  translation  of  his  kinsman  Robert  Olive- 
tan,3  made  in  1520.^  From  this  man,  with  whom  Calvin  now 
formed  an  acquaintance,  he  also  received  much  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  his  first  decided  interest  in  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  was  awakened  through  Olivetan’s  instrumentality. 

*  Cum  videret  legum  scientiam  passim  augerc  suos  cultores  opibus,  spes  ilia 
repcnte  eum  impulit  ad  mutandum  consilium. — Pr.  ad  Ps. 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  no  unusual  thing  at  that  time,  for  even  those  devot¬ 
ed  to  religion  to  be  unacquainted  with  this  book.  Luther  first  saw  a  Latin  Bi¬ 
ble  in  the  Augustinian  Cloister  at  Erfurth,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and 
this  it  seems  was  seldom  shown  even  to  visitors.  Luther  himself  says  :  “  The 
Bible  was  a  book  but  rarely  found  in  the  hands  of  the  religious,  who  knew 
much  more  of  St.  Thomas  than  of  St.  Paul.” — Audin’s  Life  of  Luther,  13, 
26. 

*  A  native  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 

*  See  Browning’s  Hist,  of  the  Huguenots,  p.  6. 
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Of  the  precise  period  of  the  conversion  of  Calvin,  we  are  not 
informed,  but  it  must  have  been  during  the  first  or  second  year  of 
his  residence  at  the  university.  No  friend  in  warning  was  struck 
dead  at  his  side,  as  in  the  case  of  Luther ;  no  voice  from  heaven 
directed  him,  “  to  the  cloister !”  No  sudden  impulse  from  within 
or  influence  from  without  caused  him  suddenly  to  break  off  and 
denounce  his  literary  studies,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  meditation  and  prayer.  The  spirit  of  the  age  had  changed 
since  Luther  first  appeared.  Thirty  years  of  such  mental  activi¬ 
ty  as  characterized  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  with  the 
labors  of  men  like  Luther  and  Zuingle,  had  weakened  the  hold 
of  the  church  upon  the  confidence  of  sincere  worshippers.  Be¬ 
sides,  Calvin’s  whole  previous  life  and  discipline  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  that  a  radical  change  of  purpose  would  be  effected  in 
him  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  the  German  reform¬ 
er.  In  Calvin  we  should  expect  it  to  be  the  result,  under  God, 
of  sober,  serious,  dispassionate  thought ;  of  meditation  during  the 
night  watches,  amidst  books  and  studies,  upon  the  character  and 
relations  of  the  Creator  and  his  creature  man.  His  strong,  abid¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  human  conduct,  would  thus 
be  brought  into  action  and  lead  to  correspondent  emotions.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  he  himself  recognizes  a  sudden  change  of 
views,  produced  through  the  agency  of  the  Most  High  God.  He 
says,  that  when  he  was  so  strongly  addicted  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  papacy,  that  he  could  not  easily  extricate  himself  from  so 
deep  a  mire,  God  overcame  him  by  a  sudden  conversion.^  A 
passage  quoted  by  Henry  from  his  French  works,  shows  the  strag¬ 
gles  which  he  had  with  himself  in  breaking  away  from  a  reliance 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church :  “  When  I  had  per¬ 
formed  all  these  [ceremonies],  although  I  experienced  some  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  yet  I  was  always  far  from  absolute  tranquillity  of  con¬ 
science  ;  for  as  often  as  1  descended  into  myself,  or  raised  my 
mind  to  thee,  extreme  horror  seized  upon  me,  which  no  purifica¬ 
tions,  no  expiations  could  appease.  And  the  more  closely  I  scru¬ 
tinized  myself,  the  more  cruel  were  the  goadings  of  conscience 
which  I  endured,  so  that  I  could  not  be  undisturbed  except  by 
forgetting  myself”^ 

*  Deus  tamen  arcano  Providentiac  suae  freno  cursum  meuni  alio  tandem  re- 
flexit.  Ac  primo  cum  superstitinnibus  Papatns  magis  pcitinacitor  addictus 
essem  quam  ut  facile  esset  e  tatn  profundo  luto  me  extrahi,  animum  meum, 
jubito  conversione  ad  docUitntem  subegit. — Pref.  to  Psalms,  Opp.  Onin.  Tom.  ill. 

»  P.  .194.  Gen.  1611. 
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A  marked  difference  between  the  internal  change  of  Calvin  and 
Lather  seems  to  be  that,  Calvin  was  converted  from  popery  and 
Luther  to  it,  so  that  he  was  obliged  afterwards  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  which  it  had  put  upon  him.  Calvin  was  prepared  after 
a  few  struggles  to  rely  with  unshaken  confidence  and  unchanging 
certainty  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ,  whilst  Luther  took  vows 
upon  him,  fasted  and  agonized  in  prayer  until,  having  completely 
exhausted  his  physical  nature,  he  fell  sick.  When  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  a  monk  pitying  his  low  estate  told  him  that  he  had  a 
remedy  for  his  afflictions,  “  faith.”^  Luther  was  electrified  at  the 
word,  his  burden  fell  from  his  shoulders,  and  he  went  on  like 
Bunyan's  pilgrim  toward  the  heavenly  city.  In  ways  so  different 
did  these  two  men  commence  the  work  which  they  were  to  per¬ 
form,  in  a  manner  and  by  means  as  different  as  those  by  which 
they  had  been  called  to  it. 

Calvin’s  law-studies  were  first  pursued  at  Orleans,  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  de  Stella,  president  of  the  Parliament  at  Paris, 
and  the  most  acute  jurist  in  France.'^  The  character  which  he 
sustained  at  Orleans  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  consider¬ 
ed  rather  as  teacher  than  pupil ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  he  often  took  their  place  in  the  lecture-room,  and  acquit¬ 
ted  himself  with  so  much  ability,  that  when  he  left  Orleans  the 
faculty  unanimously  and  gratuitously  offered  him  a  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree.  Beza  gives  further  testimonials  of  Calvin’s  diligence  at 
this  time,  from  his  friends  and  fellow  lodgers,  still  living  when  he 
wrote ;  ‘  He  was  accustomed  after  a  frugal  supper  to  pursue  his 
studies  until  midnight,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  while  yet 
in  bed  in  the  morning,  he  resumed  the  subject  which  had  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention  during  the  previous  day ;  and  thus  by  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  and  classifying  what  he  had  learned,  he  increased  his 
power  of  acquisition,  strengthened  his  memory,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  his  future  erudition,  as  well  as  sowed  the  seeds  of 
physical  disease,  which  subsequently  caused  him  much  suffering, 
and  shortened  his  life.’ 

After  leaving  Orleans,  Calvin  pursued  his  studies  at  Bourges, 
under  Andrew  Alciati,  an  Italian  lawyer,  whose  talents  had 
given  an  enviable  reputation  to  the  university  established  there. 
He  also  formed  an  acquaintance  with  another  distinguished  man 
at  Bourges,  Melchior  Wolmar,^  a  German  and  a  native  of  Roth- 

'  Audin’s  Life  of  Luther,  p.  20.  i 

*  Le  plus  aigu  Jurisconsulte  de  France. 

*  The  sole  preceptor  from  childhood  to  mature  age  of  the  celebrated  Beza, 
the  biographer  of  Calvin. — Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Ref.  p.322. 
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weil  in  Suabia,  but  at  Ijiat  time  professor  of  Greek,  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bourges.  From  him  Calvin  learned  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  and  received  much  aid  in  establishing  his  yet  unsettled  re¬ 
ligious  principles.  Similar  literary  tastes  as  well  as  religious 
feeling,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  pleasant  and  lasting 
friendship  between  them.  An  extract  from  the  dedication  to  him 
of  the  Commentary  on  2  Corinthians,  dated  1546,  will  show  the 
value  which  Calvin  placed  upon  his  friendly  assistance  and  en- 
coumgernent :  “  I  recollect  how  ready  you  were  to  give  me  aid ; 
and  as  often  as  the  opportunity  was  presented  to  show  your  love, 
you  exerted  yourself  to  improve  me.  But  I  especially  remem¬ 
ber  now  the  early  time  when  my  father  sent  me  to  study  law  at 
Bourges,  and  I  learned  the  Greek  language  under  your  guidance. 
— And  it  was  not  your  fault  that  I  did  not  make  greater  profi¬ 
ciency;  you  would  have  given  me  your  guiding  hand  through 
the  whole  course,  if  the  death  of  my  father  had  not  called  me 
away.” 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  made  by  Calvin  in  his  legal  stu¬ 
dies,  it  seems  that  his  best  thoughts  and  hours  were  not  devoted 
to  them  even  when  he  was  at  Orleans.  Direct  preparation  for 
his  great  work,  and  indeed  its  actual  performance  was  already 
commenced.  Beza  says  of  him  during  this  time,  “  There  were 
already  some  men  at  Orleans  who  knew  the  truth,  e.  g.  F.  Dan¬ 
iel  an  advocate,  and  Nicolas  Chemin,i  but  this  was  as  nothing,  un¬ 
til  Calvin,  yet  very  young,  but  already  chosen  as  a  special  instm- 
ment  for  the  work  of  the  Lord,  came  there  to  study  law.  By  the 
gmce  of  God  he  devoted  the  best  of  his  hours  to  theology,  and  in 
a  short  time  so  united  wisdom  with  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
that  he  advanced  it  astonishingly  in  many  families,  not  with  for¬ 
mal  language,  which  he  always  avoided,  but  with  so  great  depth 
and  so  much  dignity  of  speech,  that  even  at  that  time  no  man 
could  hear  him  without  astonishment. — When  at  Bourges  also 
Calvin  strengthened  all  the  faithful  who  were  found  in  the  city, 
and  preached  in  the  cloisters  around.  Among  others  the  Seig¬ 
neur  of  the  little  town  Lignieres,  who  with  his  wife  was  accustom¬ 
ed  to  hear  him,  said  of  him :  “  This  man  teaches  us  at  least  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new.”2 

Of  his  course  whilst  at  the  University  he  himself  says,  in  the 


’  The  friend  to  whom  the  first  letter  written  by  Calvin  was  directed.  Many 
letters  to  the  Daniel  mentioned  here  yet  remain. 

^  Beza,  Hist.  Cal.  Lib.  I.  p.  0,  16. 
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preface  to  the  Psalms  “  So  soon  as  a  desire  for  trae  holiness 
was  awakened  in  me,  I  so  longed  for  advancement,  that  I  pur¬ 
sued  my  other  studies  with  indifference,  although  I  did  not  entire¬ 
ly  lay  them  aside.  Before  a  year  had  passed  all  those  who  loved 
the  pure  doctrine  were  accustomed  to  come  to  learn  of  me,  as  yet 
but  poorly  instructed  in  it.  Naturally  timid,  I  always  loved  med¬ 
itation  and  retirement,  and  especially  desired  some  quiet  retreat 
in  order  to  pursue  my  studies  without  interruption,  but  all  my 
hiding  places  becaqie  like  public  schools.” 

While  Calvin  was  at  Orleans  or  Bourges  in  1530,  the  universi- 
sities  were  consulted  with  reference  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  shows  in  what  consideration  he  was  held  even  then,  that  al¬ 
though  not  much  more  than  twenty-one  years  old,  his  opinion 
was  asked  upon  the  question,  and  his  answer  given  in  a  letter 
which  is  yet  preserved.*-* 


The  Death  of  his  Father. 

Mr.  Henry  supposes  that  Gerhard  Calvin  died  very  soon  after 
his  son  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  quotes  in  proof  of  it  the 
earliest  writing  which  remains  of  the  young  Calvin.  It  is  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  6th  of  May,  1528,  (when  he  was  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,)  at  Noyon,  where  he  had  gone  from  Paris  or  Orleans, 
and  is  interesting  not  only  as  a  youthful  production,  but  as  exhibi¬ 
ting  traits  of  character  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  his  subsequent 
correspondence,  especially  strong  attachment  to  his  friends,  and 
conscientiousness :  “  The  promise  which  I  made  you  at  my  de¬ 
parture,  to  be  with  you  again  soon,  has  kept  me  a  long  time  in 
suspense ;  for  as  I  was  thinking  of  returning  to  you,  the  sickness 
of  my  father  caused  me  to  delay.  But  when  the  physician  gave 
encouragement  that  he  would  soon  recover,  I  saw  nothing  else 
in  the  delay,  but  that  my  desire  to  see  you,  which  was  before 
very  strong,  was  much  increased  by  the  interval  of  a  few  days. 
In  the  meantime  day  after  day  has  passed  until  there  is  no  long- 

'  0pp.  Omn.  Vol.  III.  Epist.  at  the  beginning:  Nec  dum  elapsuserat  annus 
quuni  omnes  purioris  doctrinae  cupidi  ad  me  novitium  adhuc  et  tyroneni  dis- 
cendi  causa  ventitabant,  etc. 

*  See  Burnet’s  Hist  of  the  Ref.  and  Calvin’s  Epist.  Ed.  Lusanne,  1576,  Epist. 
384.  It  is  true  that  Schroeckh  (Kirchenges.  s.  d.  Reformation  S.  537)  and  some 
others  suppose,  that  this  letter  was  written  later,  but  without  giving  any  satis¬ 
factory  reasons.  All  the  circumstances  lavor  the  supposition  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  when  the  university,  where  he  resided,  was  consulted.  Compare  Henry, 
das  Leben  u.  s.  a.  S.  6. 
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er  any  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  the  danger  of  death  is  certain. 
Whatever  the  event  may  be  I  shall  see  you  again.  Have  you 
yet  enrolled  your  name  among  the  professors  of  literature  ?  See 
to  it  that  your  diffidence  do  not  make  you  negligent.  Farewell 
dear  Chemin,  my  friend,  dearer  to  me  than  my  life.”i 

Beza,  and  other  biographers  place  his  father’s  death  three  years 
later,  while  he  was  a  student  at  Bourges,  and  a  passage  in  the 
dedication  of  his  Commentary  upon  2  Corinthians  to  Melchior 
Wolmar,  where  he  speaks  of  being  called  away  from  Bourges  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  earlier  biogra¬ 
pher  is  correct,  and  accordingly  that  his  father  probably  recover¬ 
ed  from  the  sickness  spoken  of  in  the  letter  to  Chemin.'^  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  son  at  the 
loss  of  such  a  father,  but  we  are  left  entirely  to  our  own  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Reformer.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  we  think,  that  he  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  one  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much,  since  he  ever  shows  so  strong  a  feeling  of  gra¬ 
titude  to  others  who  bestowed  favors  upon  him.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  both  of  his  parents  died,  (no  notice  of  the 
death  of  his  mother  has  been  found),  as  they  had  lived,  good  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  son  was  restrained 
by  regard  for  them  from  openly  seceding  from  the  church  while 
they  lived.  At  least,  as  we  shall  see,  he  did  not  long  conceal  his 
sentiments,  after  the  intermption  of  his  University  course,  as  we 
suppose,  by  his  father’s  death.3 


The  Reformation  in  France  before  1530. 

The  date  of  the  commencement  of  Calvin’s  influence  as  a  Re¬ 
former  is  placed  at  1530 — 1532.  In  order  to  a  just  view  of  his 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  France  until  that  time.  No  country  seems  to 
have  been  so  well  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Reformers  as  France.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  had  been  cherished  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
purity,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  Reformation  which  commenced  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland  found  here,  very  soon,  a  considerable 
number  of  adherents ;  yet  nowhere  has  it  been  obliged  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  so  violent  opposition,  and  endure  such  cruel  persecu- 

‘  Mss.  in  the  Genevan  Library.  *  Opp.  Omn.  Tom.  VII.  p.  217. 

^  See  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reform,  p.  323. 
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tion.  State  policy,  court  intrigue,  political  parties  and  ambitious 
projects  have  in  France  more  than  elsewhere  shaped  its  destin¬ 
ies.*  Nowhere  but  at  the  French  court  could  the  decree  of  Me- 
rinclole  have  been  pronounced,  and  in  no  other  country  but  France 
or  Spain  could  its  execution  have  been  sanctioned. 

Francis  I.  by  his  liberal  policy  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
attracted  about  him  many  scholars  from  foreign  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  from  Germany.  Intercourse  with  such  men  as  William 
Budaeus,  William  Cop,  and  Peter  Stella,  and  correspondence 
with  Erasmus  and  others  of  similar  character,  induced  him  to 
look  at  first  without  much  distrust  upon  the  influence,  which  was 
exerted  by  learned  foreigners  in  his  dominions,  in  favor  of  the 
new  views  of  religion.  The  sect  afterwards  known  as  Reformers 
and  Huguenots,  first  made  their  appearance,  in  France,  in  the 
village  of  Meaux,  within  thirty  miles  of  Paris.2  J.  le  Fevre  d’Eta- 
ples,3  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  king,  Amaud  and  Gerhard  Roussel 
of  Picardy,  and  especially  William  Farel  of  Dauphiny,  then 
teacher  in  the  college  le  Morin  at  Paris,  instructed  some  of 
the  people  of  this  village  in  the  principles  of  the  Gdspel,  as  early 
as  in  1521.4  Their  bishop,  the  learned  Bri9onet,  is  said  to  have 
favored  their  proceedings  at  first,  although  afterwards,  when  per¬ 
secution  arose,  he  disavowed  all  sympathy  with  their  doctrines. 
Here,  soon  after,  the  first  reformed  church  was  collected  and  one 
John  (or  Peter)  Leclerc,  a  native  of  this  village  and  by  trade  a 
wool-carder,  was  made  their  pastor.  In  a  short  time  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  Meaux  amounted  to  three  or  four  hundred  persons.  But 
their  number  made  them  known ;  and  the  clergy  becoming  alarm¬ 
ed,  an  edict  was  published  against  the  heretics,  through  their  in¬ 
fluence,  in  1523,  and  the  congregation  was  broken  up  and  dis¬ 
persed. 

*  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  seit  des  Reform.  Bd  11.  S.  208  sq. 

*  Du  Pill,  Nouvelle  Bibliolheque  dos  Auteurs  Ecclesiastique,  Tom.  XIll.  p. 
173. 

®  Le  Fevre,  F.iber  Stapulensis,  was  persecuted  by  the  Sorbonne  because,  af¬ 
ter  a  long  struggle  against  them,  he  had  introduced  an  improved  method  of 
studying  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  had  proscribed  scholasticism  and 
thus  brought  their  instructions  into  disrepute.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
biblical  student.  He  published  a  Commentary  on  Paul’s  Epistles  in  1512,  and 
upon  the  Gospels  in  1522.  In  1.523  his  Translation  of  the  Gospels  appeared  at 
Paris,  and  in  1530  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  at  Antwerp  — Heniy’s  Le- 
ben  d.  J.  Cal.  Bd.  1.  S.  17. 

*  About  this  time,  according  to  Browning’s  History  of  the  Huguenots,  p.  6, 
Melancthon  and  Bucer  visited  France  ;  he  does  not  however  give  his  authority 
for  the  fact. 
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In  consequence  of  this  persecution,  Farel  retired  to  Neufchatel 
and  Geneva,  where  he  prepared  the  way  for  Calvin’s  arrival  a  few 
years  later.  Leclerc  having  written  a  letter  against  indulgences  in 
which  he  represented  the  pope  as  Antichrist,  was  seized,  and  af¬ 
ter  being  beaten  with  rods  and  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  was  ban¬ 
ished,  and  shortly  after  burned  at  the  stake.  Le  Fevre  retired  to 
Nerac  in  the  territory  of  the  queen  of  Navarre.'  Gerhard  Rous¬ 
sel,  after  returning  from  a  visit  to  Luther,  remained  in  the  service 
of  the  same  queen.  Many  were  driven  from  France  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  violent  proceedings. 

When  Francis  returned  from  his  captivity  in  Spain  in  1526,  he 
found  that  the  Lutheran  heresy  had  spread  throughout  France; 
and  it  was  hinted  to  him  that  God’s  vengeance  was  even  then 
visiting  the  country  in  consequence  of  it.  He  forthwith  encour¬ 
aged  civil  prosecution  against  all  those  who  were  guilty  of  preach¬ 
ing  this  heresy.  The  influence  of  the  dutchess  d’Estampe,  who 
secretly  favored  the  reform,  and  of  the  queen  of  Navarre  was 
more  than  counterpoised  by  that  of  the  cardinal  de  Toumon, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  king’s  principal  adviser.  He  alone  was 
said  to  “  equal  in  cruelty  a  whole  Inquisition.”  In  1528  Dymond 
Levoy  and  six  others  were  burned  at  the  stake,  and  the  king 


*  Margaret  of  Navarre  was  the  only  sister  of  Francis  1.  The  celebrated  Jane 
of  Navarre  or  Jane  d’Albret,  mother  of  Henry  IV  ,  was  her  daughter.  She  was 
distinguished  for  the  encouragement  which  she  gave  to  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  arts  in  her  dominions,  but  more  for  the  protection  which  she  extended 
to  the  persecuted  piotest.ints.  At  first,  without  openly  embr.acing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  she  plead  the  cause  of  the  Reformers  at  the  court  of  Fran¬ 
cis,  and  slu  ltered  them  in  her  own  little  principality  of  Bearn.  But  she  after¬ 
wards  avowed  her  sentiments  so  publicly,  that  the  constable  Montmorenci,  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  king,  that  if  he  would  extirpate  heresy  he  “  must  be¬ 
gin  with  the  queen  his  sister.”  But  the  king  had  so  much  confidence  in  her 
sisterly  affection  that  he  replied,  “  Do  r>ot  speak  to  me  upon  that  matter,  she 
loves  me  too  well  to  think  otherwise  than  I  approve.” — Browning’s  Hist,  of  the 
Huguenots,p.  6  — Margaret  wrote  a  book  entitled  :  ‘  The  Mirror  of  a  sinful  Soul,’ 
at  which  the  Sorbonne  were  greatly  offended.  She  also  had  a  prayer-book  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  u.se,  in  which  all  the  invocations  of  the  mother  of  God  and  the 
saints,  were  omitted,  (Du  Pin,  T  i:i.  p.  174,)  and  appointed  Roussel  to  the  bish¬ 
opric  of  Oleron.  She  possessed  considerable  poetic  talent,  and  sometimes  by 
the  liveliness  of  her  composition,  passed  the  bounds  of  propriety,  although  she 
was  remarkably  pure  in  her  life.  By  her  exertions  for  Francis,  when  a  captive 
in  Spain,  she  acquired  an  influence  which  she  ever  exerted  as  much  as  was  in 
her  power,  to  soften  and  control  the  cruel  disposition  of  her  brother  and  his 
counsellors,  against  the  persecuted  in  his  dominions.  The  king  commonly 
named  her:  “  Sa  mignonnc.” 
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went  bareheaded,  and  accompanied  by  a  procession  of  priests  and 
monks,  to  see  the  execution.  i 

Some  of  the  works  of  Luther  were  already  considerably  known 
in  France.  The  anathemas  of  the  Sorbonne  against  them  and 
their  author,  whom  they  called  one  of  the  worst  of  heretics,  did 
not  prevent  their  circulation.  John  Froben  a  printer  at  Basil 
writes  to  Luther :  “  Having  obtained  at  the  last  Frankfort  fair  a 
copy  of  certain  treatises  written  by  you,  which  have  been  appro¬ 
ved  by  learned  men,  I  immediately  put  them  to  press,  and  sent 
six  hundred  copies  to  France  and  Spain.”*  Persecution  increas¬ 
ed  with  the  increasing  spread  of  the  reformed  opinions,  and  many 
persons  before  1530,  in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned, 
obtained  the  crown  of  life  “  yet  so  as  by  fire.” 


Ckidvin  at  Paris. 

The  date  of  several  unpublished  letters  in  the  Library  of  Gene¬ 
va,  shows  that  Calvin  was  in  Paris  a  considerable  time  during 
liis  university  course.  These  letters  exhibit  the  private  character 
of  Calvin  so  well,  that  some  extracts  cannot  be  uninteresting.  One 
dated  Paris,  June  24th,  1529,  to  Francis  Daniel,  when  Calvin  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  shows,  that  he  had  not  then  openly  renoun¬ 
ced  the  practices  of  the  Catholic  church,  although  they  seem 
not  to  have  had  a  very  strong  hold  upon  him.  A  sister  of  Daniel, 
it  appears,  was  about  to  take  the  vow  of  celibacy  at  Paris.  “  After 
we  arrived  here  a  few  days  since,  I  was  so  fatigued  with  the  jour¬ 
ney,  that  I  could  not  for  four  days  set  foot  out  of  the  house  ;  al¬ 
though  I  was  scarcely  able  to  endure  it,  I  passed  the  time  in  the 
greetings  of  my  friends.  Sunday  I  went  to  the  convent  with  Cop, 
who  wished  to  accompany  me,  so  that,  as  you  suggested,  I  might 
pass  the  holyday,  on  which  your  sister  had  permission  to  make 
her  vows,  with  the  cloister-women.  Among  them  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  banker  at  Orleans,  to  whom  your  brother  is  apprenticed. 
While  he  spoke  with  the  abbess  of  her,  I  inquired  of  your  sister 
in  reference  to  her  state  of  mind,  whether  she  took  the  yoke  upon 
herself  with  tender  feeling,  or  having  stifled  feeling  was  inflexible. 
1  mentioned  to  her  several  times,  that  she  could  confide  in  me  all 
the  misgivings  which  she  might  have.  I  never  saw  greater  will¬ 
ingness  or  readiness. — It  might  be  said  that  she  sported  with 
toys,  so  often  did  she  speak  of  vows.  I  did  not  wish  to  dissuade 


*  This  fact  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Browning,  Hist,  of  Huguenots,  p.  7. 

*  M’Crie’s  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  in  Italy,  p.  51. 
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her  from  her  purpose,  for  I  had  not  gone  there  with  that  design, 
but  she  told  me  in  few  words,  that  she  should  not  rely  too  much 
on  her  own  strength,  in  order  not  to  promise  anything  rashly,  but 

entirely  on  the  power  of  God  in  whom  we  are  and  live.” _ “  As 

respects  myself,  I  have  yet  no  settled  abode,  although  many  have 
been  offered  me,  and  I  have  been  requested  by  my  friends  to  avail 
myself  of  their  kindness  at  my  pleasure.  The  father  of  Coiffart 
has  offered  me  his  hospitality  so  cordially,  that  you  would  say  it 
was  entirely  proper  for  me  to  join  myself  as  companion  to  the  son. 
Coiffart  himself  has  also  often  importuned  me  to  become  a  fellow- 
lodger  with  him.  And  nothing  has  been  more  grateful  to  me  than 
this  good  will  of  a  friend,  whose  companionship,  as  you  yourself 
know,  would  be  externally  so  pleasant  and  profitable.  I  should 
have  forthwith  acceded  to  his  proposal,  had  I  not  previously  deci¬ 
ded  to  devote  myself  this  year  to  Damesius,  whose  school  is  quite 
remote  from  Coiffart’s  dwelling.  All  your  friends  send  greetings 
especially  Coiffart,  and  Vierman  with  whom  I  ride.  Greet  your 
mother,  your  wife,  your  sister  Francisca.  Farewell.”* 

In  another  letter  of  Nov  I3th,  1529,  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
Daniel  for  pecuniary  assistance.  He  devotes  himself  and  all 
that  he  possesses  to  him. — Moreover  he  will  always  be  ready  to  ask 
of  him  again :  neque  enim  foeneraris  beneficia  sed  gratuita  largi- 
ris.— p-He  expresses  his  misgivings  on  account  of  his  demands: 
Forte  videar  oblique  pecuniam  exigere,  sed  ne  tu  oblique  mordax, 
et  param  benignus  interpres,  nisi  ut  soles,  lepide  jocaris,  etc. — 
He  asks  him  to  greet  Wolmar  whom  be  calls  simply  Melchior, 
and  shows  in  what  manner  he  calls  in  the  books  he  had  lent : 
Odysseam  Homeri  quam  Siicqueto  commodaveram,  finges  a  me 
desiderari  et  receptam  penes  te  habebis.2 

In  a  letter  to  N.  Chemin  written  the  same  year,  1529,  he  exhib¬ 
its  his  strong  sense  of  right  even  in  small  things.  He  takes  no¬ 
thing  easily,  nothing  with  true  French  indifference,  especially  in 
friendship.  He  concludes  this  letter  by  asking  Chemin  to  greet 
all  his  friends  except  F.,  “  whom,”  he  says,  “  I  have  concluded  to 
sollen  by  my  silence  since  I  have  been  unable,  either  by  affec¬ 
tionate  entreaty  or  sttong  language,  to  extract  anything  from  him ; 
and  what  is  worst  of  all,  when  his  brother  came  here,  he  did  not 
even  send  me  salutations  by  him.”3 

After  leaving  the  university,  Calvin  again  resided  for  a  time  at 


'  Mss.  of  the  Genevan  Library. 

*  Henry,  S.  41,  42,  quoted  from  the  Mss.  of  the  Gen.  Lib. 
®  Gen.  Mss. 
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Paris.  Religious  feeling  now  governed  his  whole  life.  He  gave 
up  all  his  previous  pursuits  for  theology  and  the  advancement  of 
the  new  doctrines.  Soon  after,  he  openly  renounced  the  living 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  although  he  might  have 
still  retained  it,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so.i  The  Lutherans  in.  Paris, 
for  so  those  who  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Reform  were  still  call¬ 
ed,  as  the  name  Huguenot  had  riot  yet  been  applied  to  them, 
were  accustomed  to  meet  privately  and  Calvin  preached  to  them. 
His  influence  both  in  private  and  in  his  sermons  was  daily  felt 
more  and  more  by  all  who  loved  the  truth.2  The  strong  views, 
which  thorough  study  and  the  powerful  influences  of  the  divine 
Spirit  enabled  him  to  take  of  Scripture  doctrine,  were  just  what 
was  needed  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who  had  hardly  yet 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  popish  superstition.  The  power 
of  his  own  faith  and  the  positive  tone  of  his  sermons  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  formula  with  which  his  appeals  to  his  audience  al¬ 
ways  closed :  “  If  God  be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us.” 

The  vigor,  perseverance  and  success  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  this  his  first  work,  is  well  exhibited  by  a  contempora¬ 
ry  French  writer  and  a  Catholic :  “  In  the  midst  of  his  books  and 
his  studies  he  was  of  a  nature  most  active  for  the  advancement 
of  his  sect.  We  have  sometimes  seen  our  prisons  overflowing 
with  poor  misguided  people,  whom  he  incessantly  exhorted,  con¬ 
soled  and  confirmed  by  letters ;  and  messengers  were  never  want¬ 
ing  to  whom  the  doors  were  open,  notwithstanding  the  watchful¬ 
ness  of  the  jailors  against  them.  Such  were  the  measures  at  the 
outset,  by  which  he  gained  over,  foot  by  foot,  a  part  of  our  France. 
In  like  manner,  after  a  long  time,  seeing  a  disposition  to  follow 
him,  he  determined  to  take  a  bolder  step^  and  send  us  ministers, 
called  by  us  preachers  (Predicans),  to  exercise  his  religion  in  se¬ 
cret  even  in  our  city  of  Paris,  where  death-fires  were  kindled 
against  them.’’^  Among  other  hearers  of  Calvin  at  this  time  at 
Paris,  there  was  a  merchant  named  Etienne  de  la  Forge  who  ac- 


*  According  to  Drelincourt,  as  quoted  by  Bayle,  Art.  Calvin,  this  was  not 
done  until  1534. 

*  The  historian  Claude  Fleury  says :  Etant  a  Paris,  il  se  htbien  tdt  connoitre 
a  ceux  qui  avoient  secretement  embrass6  la  reformation,  et  il  eut  avec  eux 
d'etroites  liaisons  qui  fortiherent  en  lui  le  funeste  penchant  quil  avoit  pour 
toutes  les  nouvelles  opinions. — Histoire  Eccl.  Tom.  27.  p.  3%. 

®  Franchir  le  pas. 

*  Pasquier  Recherches  de  la  France,  L.  VIII.  p.  769.  Compare  Henry  Le- 
ben  u.  s.  a..  Bd.  I.  Beil.  1. 
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complished  much  for  the  Grospel,  and  afterwards  endured  a  mar¬ 
tyr’s  death  and  doubtless  received  a  martyr’s  reward.  ^ 


Commentary  upon  Seneca  De  dementia. 

During  the  first  year  of  Calvin’s  stay  at  Paris  after  leaving 
the  university  (1532),  he  published  an  edition  of  Seneca  De 
dementia  with  a  Commentary.  He  was  induced  to  do  this  by 
the  severity  of  the  persecution  against  the  favorers  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to  reach  the  king,  who  was 
accustomed  to  see  all  the  litemry  productions  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  show  him  and  other  persecutors  the  folly  of  their  course.  The 
danger  which  he  incurred,  did  not  prevent  him  from  speaking 
out  boldly  and  freely  in  this  commentary.  Seneca  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  treatise  recommends  clemency  to  Nero,  including  in  this  term 
all  the  virtues  which  relate  to  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man, 
and  points  out  not  only  the  danger  but  the  futility  of  the  exercise 
of  tyrannical  power.  Calvin’s  design  was,  covertly  to  compare 
the  king  to  Nero,  and  to  show,  that  there  was  in  this  treatise  of 
Seneca,  instruction  profitable  for  the  princes  of  his  own  time. 
He  also  wished  to  threaten  the  king  by  representing  the  insta- ; 
bility  of  a  tyrant’s  throne.  The  republication  of  an  old  author 
was  chosen,  because  a  new  work  in  which  such  sentiments  were 
expressed  could  not  have  been  issued.  This  work  seemed  to  be 
just  adapted  to  Calvin’s  purpose.  Besides,  Seneca  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  author  with  him ;  the  earnestness  and  the  strong  feeling  of 
justice  which  was  exhibited  in  this  treatise,  found  a  full  response 
in  his  breast. 

The  commentary  consists  mainly  of  explanations  of  the  facts 
and  ideas  in  the  original,  and  shows  by  numerous  quotations  from 
ancient  authors  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  Calvin’s  early 
studies.  It  is  said  by  Waterman  to  be  “  a  specimen  of  learning 
and  eloquence  unrivalled  as  the  production  of  a  young  man  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  [twenty-three]  years.”  The  boldness  of 
some  of  his  remarks  is  surprising  when  we  consider  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  volume  was  issued.  In  the  first  chapter  he 
says :  “  It  has  been  said  not  without  reason  by  Plutarch,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  counsel  to  those  who  are  seated  on  thrones ;  for 
they  think  it  is  not  kingly  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 

'  Calvin  says  of  him  in  the  4th  chap,  of  his  book  against  the  Libertines:  Feu 
£tienne  de  la  Forge  dont  la  memoire  doit  etre  b6nite  entre  les  fideles  comme 
d’un  saint  martyr  de  Christ. 
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son,  since  the  greatness  of  the  king  consists  in  unrestrained  li¬ 
cense.  They  call  it  servile  to  submit  to  another’s  direction; 
therefore  they  shape  their  conduct  according  to  their  own  rule  and 
habit,  or  rather  according  to  their  own  desire,”  etc.i  In  the  26th 
Book,  Calvin  says :  “  Here  he  [Seneca]  shows  how  dangerous  it 
is  for  a  ruler  to  allow  himself  to  be  governed  by  cruelty  and 
wrath,  since  so  many  avengers  may  arise ;  and  even  if  he  were 
perfectly  secure  from  them,  cruelty  is  so  abominable  and  despi¬ 
cable,  that  on  this  account  alone  it  is  worthy  of  execration.*  Fi¬ 
nally,  how  far  such  a  barbarous  feeling  should  be  from  a  prince ! 
The  destruction  of  others  is  the  destruction  of  his  power,  the  ad-* 
vanceraent  of  the  happiness  of  the  whole  and  of  individuals  es¬ 
tablishes  and  augments  his  greatness.” 

The  dedication  of  this  book  to  Claude  Hangest(Mommor),  ab¬ 
bot  of  St.  Eloi,  is  dated  at  Paris,  April  4th  1532 :  “  This  Commen¬ 
tary  accept  as  the  firstlings  of  my  fruits,  which  of  right  belong  to 
you,  since  to  you  I  owe  myself  with  all  that  I  possess,  but  espe¬ 
cially  since  I  was  nurtured  as  a  child  in  your  house,  and  initiated 
into  the  saihe  studies  with  you,”  etc.  Near  the  beginning  of 
this  dedication  he  says :  “  I  must  ask  to  be  excused,  since  I,  a 
poor  man  from  the  people  am  possessed  of  but  a  moderate,  rather 
indeed  a  small  share  of  learning,  and  have  nothing  which  could 
produce  much  hope  of  honor.  This  sense  of  my  unworthiness 
has  kept  me  until  now  from  publishing  anything.”  Calvin’s 
strong  feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  his  own  unworthiness,  was  how¬ 
ever  connected  with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  his  work  was 
not  without  merit:  “  I  am  persuaded,”  he  says,  “that  a  really  just 
critic  will  yield  me  some  small  degree  of  gratitude  for  this  work.” 
But  yet  his  letters  show  that  he  was  not  without  the  solicitude 
which  young  authors  are  accustomed  to  feel. 

To  Francis  Daniel,  from  Paris  1532,  he  writes :  “  The  Books  of 
Seneca  on  Clemency  are  finally  printed  at  my  own  expense  and 
trouble.  Now  exertions  must  be  made  to  collect  funds  from 
every  quarter  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  edition.  Further,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  certain  in  what  estimation  I  am  held,  I  wish 
you  to  write  me  with  what  favor  or  hostility  the  commentary  shall 
be  received.  I  send  you  a  copy,  which  keep  for  yourself.”* 
Another  letter  to  F.  Daniel,  dated  Paris,  April  22d,  is  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  tenor :  “  Finally  the  die  is  cast.  My  Commentary 
has  been  issued,  but  at  my  own  expense,  which  has  required 

*  See  Henry,  Bd.  1.  S.  53. 

30» 


*  Mss.  Archivi  £c.  Bernensis. 
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more  specie  than  you  would  believe.  Now  I  am  using  every  ex¬ 
ertion  to  collect  in  what  I  have  paid  out.  I  have  persuaded  some 
professors  in  this  city  to  notice  the  book,  and  a  friend  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Bourges  has  been  induced  to  announce  it  from  the  pul- 
pit.  You  also  can  aid  me  in  this,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  especially  as  it  c^n  be  done  without  endan¬ 
gering  your  own  reputation,  and  perhaps  with  some  public  ad¬ 
vantage.  If  you  conclude  to  do  me  this  favor,  I  will  send  you  a 
hundred  copies,  or  as  many  as  you  think  best.  In  the  meantime 
accept  this  copy  and  when  you  receive  it,  do  not  think  yourself 
laid  under  obligations  by  it.  I  wish  you  to  act  perfectly  freely. 
Farewell,  and  write  soon.”’ 

This  Commentary  was  published  in  his  own  name  translated 
into  Latin,  as  was  very  often  done  at  that  time,  ( Calvinus,  original¬ 
ly  Caulvin)  which  he  afterwards  generally  retained.^  The  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  king  was  as  little  seen,  as  upon  Nero  when  the 
book  was  originally  published.  In  this  same  year  (1532),  Fran¬ 
cis  united  himself  in  a  new  league  with  the  pope  against  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  there  was  much  said  of  convening  a  general  council 
of  the  church  to  settle  all  diflferences. 

A  letter  from  Calvin  to  Bucer  dated  Noyon,  Sept.  1532,  shows 
that  he  was  already  in  correspondence  with  the  Strasburg  Re¬ 
formers,  and  is  worthy  of  quotation  in  connection  with  the  account 
of  the  Treatise  on  Clemency  as  indicating  Calvin’s  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  for  those  who  were  persecuted.  It  concerns  a  refugee 
who  was  accused  of  being  an  anabaptist :  “  If  my  entreaties,  if 
my  tears  avail  anything,  I  implore  thee,  Bucer,  aid  him  in  his 
necessity.  To  thee  he  betakes  himself  in  his  distress.  Thou 
wilt  succor  the  orphan.  Let  him  not  fall  into  the  extremity  of 
misery,”  etc. 


Calvin's  Jligld  from  Paris — Residence  in  Angouleme  and  in  Nerac — 
Return  to  Paris,  1533,  1534. 

A  new  occasion  soon  offered  itself  for  Calvin  to  attempt  to  ex¬ 
ert  an  influence  over  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  Paris.  Nicolas  Cop,  the  rector^  of  the  Sorbonne,  accord- 

*  Mss  Archiv.  Ec.  Bernensis. 

*  See  Pseudonymie  Calvin’s,  Henry,  Das  Leben  u.  s.  a.  Beil.  3.  Seite  29. 

*  Mr.  Henry  says  :  der  neuerwahlte  Rektor,  but  1  do  not  find  evidence  that 

this  was  an  Inaugural  Address.  It  should  rather  seem  to  be  the  recurrence  of 
an  annual  exercise.  * 
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ing  to  custom,  delivered  a  public  address  on  the  day  in  which  the 
Catholics  celebrate  the  festival  of  All- Saints  (1st  of  Nov.).  In 
this  oration  he  spoke  with  much  freedom  of  the  errors  of  the' 
church,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  pure  Gospel.  So  open  an  at¬ 
tack  could  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  The  Sorbonne  was  in  com¬ 
motion,  and  the  Parliament  demanded,  that  the  rector  should  be 
brought  before  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  It  does  not  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  what  agency  Calvin  had  in  the  preparation  of  this 
address.  ^  But  whether  he  was  the  author  or  only  the  adviser  of 
Cop,  suspicion  rested  on  him.  Cop  intended  at  first  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal,  but  being  warned  by  his  friends  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  he  contrived  to  escape  from  his  attendants,  and  went  to  his 
native  city  Basil.  They  sent  forthwith  to  arrest  Calvin.  The 
bloody  Morin  went  to  his  lodgings  at  the  College  Fortet,  but  he 
either  happened  to  be  absent,  or  escaped  in  the  garb  of  a  vine¬ 
dresser,  after  having  been  let  down  from  the  window  in  a  basket* 
His  papers,  among  which  were  many  letters  to  his  friends,  were 
seized,  and  thus  most  of  those  who  had  written  him  were  brought 
into  imminent  danger,  so  violent  was  the  hatred  against  him.  But 
the  queen  of  Navarre  interposed  in  behalf  of  Calvin  and  others 
\dio  favored  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  thus,  for  the  time,  avert¬ 
ed  the  impending  storm. 

Although  this  bold  attempt  of  the  youthful  Reformer  resulted 
so  unfavorably,  he  was  not  disheartened.  The  protection  of  the 
queen  of  Narvarre  gave  him  new  courage.  The  very  success  of 
his  persecutors  advanced  in  the  end  the  cause  of  the  reformation ; 
for  his  unsettled  life  enabled  him  to  exert  a  more  extensive  influ¬ 
ence  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  seed  was  sown 
broad-cast  over  France  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  root 
it  up  were  vain. 

He  first  went  to  Angouleme  in  Saintonge,  where  he  received 
a  hearty  welcome  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Louis  du  Tillet,  ca¬ 
non  of  Angouleme.3  Here  at  the  request  of  this  friend  he  wrote 


*  Du  Fin  says  :  Calvin  la  cotnposa :  Fleury  :  Cop  avec  lui  de  frequentes  con¬ 
versations  :  Beza:  suggessit  earn  Calvinus,  in  qua  purius  et  apertius  quam  an- 
tea  consuevissent,  de  Religione  disserebatur. 

*  Beza  says :  Quo  forte  domi  non  repeto.  Destnay  according  to  Drelin- 
court  p.  175  :  Calvin  echapp^  par  la  fenetre  se  sauva  de  le  fauxbourg  de  St. 
Victor  au  logis  d’un  vigneron  et  changea  li  dedans  see  habits,  etc.  This  ac¬ 
count  substantially  seems  to  have  been  current  among  the  people,  and  is  cor¬ 
roborated  among  others  by  P.  Masson. 

*  Frere  de  Jean  Tillet  greffier  du  Parlement  de  Paris  et  de  Tillet  eveque  de 
Meaux. 
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short  Sermons  or  exhortations, i  which  were  read  by  the  curates 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  scattered  among  the  people.  Thus  they  were 
silently  but  surely  interested  in  the  new  doctrines.  Du  Tillet  af¬ 
terwards  fled  with  Calvin  to  Switzerland,  and  later  still  recog< 
nized  him  at  Geneva  and  brought  him  forth  from  the  conceal¬ 
ment  which  he  so  much  desired.  It  seems  that  Calvin  remained 
some  time  in  Angouleme.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  his 
residence  there  was  remembered,  for  a  vineyard  was  then  called, 

“  the  vineyard  of  Calvin.”  While  there  he  resided  in  the  house 
of  Du  Tillet,  whom  he  taught  the  Greek  language.  He  also 
commenced  and,  it  is  said,  wrote  a  great  part  of,  the  first  edition 
of  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  while  in  Angouleme. 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  queen  Margaret,  Calvin 
visited  Nerac,  her  residence.  Here  he  first  saw  J.  le  Fevre  d’Es- 
taples,  who,  as  mentioned  above,  had  taken  refuge  in  Bearn  from 
the  violence  of  the  Sorbonne.  This  grey-haired  old  man  compre¬ 
hended  at  once  the  character  of  the  youthful  guest,  and  confirmed 
the  queen  in  her  prepossessions  in  his  favor.  He  foretold,  at  that 
time,  that  he  would  be  a  powerful  instrument  for  establishing  “  the 
kingdom  of  God”  in  France.  Not  unlike  this  was  the  declaration 
of  the  old  priest  to  Luther,  when  he  was  dangerously  ill  at  Erfurth, 
that  ‘  he  would  not  die,  for  God  had  great  things  in  store  for  him, 
and  would  exalt  him,  and  enable  him  to  console  others  in  turn; 
for  Grod  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth.’  2 

During  Calvin’s  residence  at  the  Court  of  Navarre,  in  1533,  he 
wrote  F.  Daniel,  giving  some  account  of  the  troubles  of  the  queen, 
on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In 
her  book,  entitled  The  Mirror  of  a  Sinful  Soul,  she  had  omitted 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  substituted  for  them  jus¬ 
tification  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  This  book  excited  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  they  placed  it  among  the  books  which 
were  prohibited.  But  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  king, 
they  were  obliged  to  retract.  Hatred  to  the  book  led  to  the  act¬ 
ing  of  a  play  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  which  a  queen  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  receiving  the  gospel  from  a  Fury,  which  destroyed 
her  senses  and  caused  her  to  perpetrate  many  foolish  and  cruel 
deeds.  The  leaders  in  this  affair  were  called  to  an  account,  and 
tried  before  a  civil  tribunal.^ 

*  Du  Fin  speaks  of  them  as  a  volume  entitled:  Avis  chretiens  pour  ^trelils 
par  les  Curez,  aux  Fiones. 

*  Audin’s  Life  of  Luther,  Eng.  Tr.  p.  13. 

®  The  original  letter,  which  is  too  long  for  translation  here,  may  be  seen, 


Return  to  Paris. 
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Before  the  close  of  the  year  1533,  Calvin  returned  to  Paris. 
Permission  was  obtained  for  him  to  do  this  by  the  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  although  she  advised  him  to  remain  in  her  own  dominions, 
as  it  might  be  difficult  to  protect  him  at  Paris,  where  the  Sor- 
bonne  were  on  the  watch  to  detect  and  put  down  the  least  risings 
of  heresy.  He  seemed  to  have  been  conducted  thither  at  this 
time  by  an  all-seeing  Providence,  to  resist  an  evil  which  has 
pressed  upon  the  reformed  church  to  this  day.  Servetus,  who 
had  found  himself  without  adherents  in  Germany,  where  he  had 
been  laboring  to  disseminate  his  heretical  (not  to  say  blasphemous) 
views  of  the  Trinity,  “  had  come  hither  also.”  He  sent  some  of 
the  tracts,  which  he  had  previously 'published,  to  Calvin,  and 
specified  a  time  at  which  he  would  hold  a  public  discussion  with 
him.  Calvin  gladly  accepted  the  challenge,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  to  which  it  exposed  him,  in  consequence  of  the  personal 
hatred  of  the  king  and  the  Sorbonne.  It  should  seem,  if  Calvin 
and  Servetus  could  have  met  at  this  time  and  held  a  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  an  enmity  which  ended  so  disastrously,  might  have 
been  avoided,  or  at  least  mitigated.  But  Servetus  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  oppose  himself  to  such  an  antagonist,  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  henceforth  hastened  to  his  dark  fate. 


The  Psychofpannychia. 

Some  time  during  the  year  1534  Calvin  published,  at  Orleans, 
his  work  on  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul.i  It  was  intended  as  a  confu¬ 
tation  of  the  belief  that  the  soul,  separated  from  the  body,  remains 
dormant  from  death  until  the  resurrection.  This  was  one  of  the 
errors  that  the  Anabaptists  had  brought  from  Germany  into  France. 
This  sect  assumed,  in  the  latter  country,  substantially  the  garb  of 
simple  Christianity,  and  was,  on  this  account,  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  Reformation.  For  it  was  easy  to  confound  those  who  em¬ 
braced  its  tenets  with  the  true  witnesses  of  the  gospel,  and  for 
opposers  to  represent  their  senseless  fanaticism  as  the  legitimate 

Calv.  0pp.  Omn.  Tom.  IX.  Epist.  1,  and  a  translation  in  Waterman’s  Life  of 
Calvin,  p.  !£19  sq. 

*  The  full  title  of  this  work,  in  the  French  ed.  is  :  Trait6  par  lequel  est  prouv6 
que  les  ames  veillent  et  vivent  apr^s  qu’elles  sont  sorties  des  corps  :  contre 
I’erreur  de  quelques  ignorans  qui  pensent  qu’elles  dorment  jusques  au  dernier 
jugement.  Preface  de  J.  Calvin  address6  k  un  sien  ami,  d’Orleans,  1534.  In 
Latin :  Psychopannychia  quo  refellitur  eorum  error  qui  animas  post  mortem  us¬ 
que  ad  ultimum  judicium  dormire  putant.  Paris,  1534. 
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result  of  the  opposition  to  the  established  church.  They  also  did 
much  injury  by  destroying  the  unity  of  effort  necessary  to  make 
the  greatest  progress  against  the  abuses  and  errors  of  the  church. 
Many  of  their  doctrines  were  not  easily  answered  by  the 
uneducated  mass,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  such  men  as  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Calvin  to  direct  their  shafts,  not  against  the  great  enemy, 
but  against  those  who  professed  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  re¬ 
formers. 

A  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  Hen¬ 
ry’s  Life,  page  63  sq.  Even  at  this  early  age  (twenty -five),  the 
author  exhibits  the  same  qualities,  “  a  strong  memory,  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  intellect,  and  varied  leaming,”i  as  in  his  later 
works.  The  condensed  thought,  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  the 
original  tone  of  the  work,  are  truly  surprising.  The  Scriptures  are 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  Calvin  appeals  to  and  expounds  them  and  thus  confutes 
his  antagonists,  with  their  own  assumed  weapons,  shows  the  diU- 
gence  with  which  he  had  studied  the  Bible,  not  less  than  his  power 
of  comprehending  and  unfolding  the  truths  contained  in  it.  There 
is  also  much  severe,  cutting  irony  in  the  book,  against  the'“  sleep¬ 
ers  and  dreamers,”  who  believe  that  the  soul  will  sleep  at  death. 
But  he  says  that  “  he  will  not  pour  out  his  anger  without  measure 
even  against  the  Anabaptists;  but  wishes  so  to  fashion  his  argument, 
that  it  will  persuade  rather  than  compel,  and  draw  those  w’ho  are 
unwilling  to  be  led.  His  desire  is  to  bring  all  back  peaceably  into 
the  right  way,  rather  than  to  attack  them  violently .”2 


Colvin  leaves  France. 

The  year  1535  was  generally  uupropitious  for  the  cause  of  the 
reformation.  Fmncis  I.  threw  off  all  the  restraints  which  the 
queen  of  Navarre  had  placed  around  him,  and  came  out  openly 
and  violently  against  the  reformers.  It  is  true  that  in  England 
king  Henry  the  VHI.,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to 
sanction  his  divorcement,  had  forfeited  the  honor  of  “  defender  of 
the  faith,”  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  book  on  the  seven  sacra¬ 
ments,  against  Luther,  and  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  the  see  of 
Borne,  had  declared  himself  head  of  the  church  in  his  dominions. 

*  Waterman’s  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  9. 

*  Nec  contra  eos,  nisi  modice,  bilem  elTudi.  *  *  *  *  Omnes  certe  in  viamre- 
ducere  magis  quam  incessere,  animus  fuit. — Opp.  Omn.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  336. 


Calvin  retires  to  Basil. 
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The  previous  year  parliament  had  also  confirmed  this  assumption. 
But  Calvin  did  not,  as  many  others,  count  this  a  fortunate  event. 
In  his  Commentary  on  Amos  chap.  7:  13,  he  says  ;  “  Those  who, 
in  the  beginning,  exalted  Henry  so  much,  were  certainly  incon¬ 
siderate  ;  they  bestowed  on  him  the  highest  power  over  all,  and 
this  grieved  me  very  much ;  then,  a  thing  more  to  be  lamented, 
they  named  him  the  chief  head  of  the  church  under  Christ ;  that 
was  going  too  far.”  During  this  year  the  Anabaptists  were  sup¬ 
pressed  in  Germany  by  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Munster ;  i  but 
their  errors  were  more  widely  diffused  in  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.  The  league  of  Smalcald,  first  made  among  the  Protestants 
in  1530,  was  renewed,  and  the  emperor  Charles  undertook  his 
successful  crusade  against  Barbarossa  in  Paris. 

The  persecution  which  followed  the  Placards  of  Jan.  29th,  1535, 
together  with  Calvin’s  desire  to  find  a  quiet  retreat  for  study,  now 
influenced  him  to  leave  France.  Basil,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
the  place  to  which  Cop  had  previously  retired.  The  Reformation 
began  there  ten  years  before,  and  many  circumstances  rendered 
it  a  desirable  place  of  abode  for  Calvin  at  this  time.  Its  retire¬ 
ment  was  favorable  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  he 
looked  forward  to  with  hope,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  Institutes.  Besides,  Calvin  always  sought  retire¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  for  study,  when  duty  did  not  oppose. 

Accompanied  by  his  friend  Louis  du  Tillet,  he  proceeded  on  his 
way  from  Orleans  to  Basil,  through  Lorraine.  Near  Metz  they 
were  robbed  by  a  servant,  who  escaped  with  one  of  their  horses, 
and  they  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  their  journey,  but  for  another  servant,  who  happened 
to  have  in  his  possession  ten  crowns,  which  was  barely  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  reach  Strasbiirg.  Calvin  did  not  meet  the  Ger¬ 
man  reformers  as  a  stranger.  His  labors  and  his  spirit  had  gone 
before  him.  From  his  sympathy  with  them  he  lived,  from  this 
time,  a  new  life.  His  great  earnestness,  his  depth  of  character 
and  conscientiousness,  all  were  appreciated  by  his  fellow  laborers 
in  Strasburg.  He  soon,  however,  proceeded  to  Basil,  where  he 
first  saw  S.  Grynaeus,  who,  distinguished  both  as  a  theologian 
and  philologist,  read  lectures  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  especially 
upon  all  the  classics.  He  also  formed  a  firm  friendship  with 
Wolfgang  Capito,  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformation  at  Basil.  He 
lived  here  in^  close  retirement,  and,  aided  by  Capito,  applied 


*  Robertson’s  Charles  V.  Book  v.  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  881  sq. 
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himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language, i  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  he  found  to  be  necessary  to  his  highest  useful¬ 
ness. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

RKMARKS  ON  THE  AUTHENTICITY  AND  GENUINENESS  OF 
THE  PENTATEUCH. 

By  B.  B.  Edwards,  Professor  at  Andover. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  introduce  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public,  indiscriminately,  the  skeptical  opinions  on  morals  and 
religion  which  prevail  in  Europe.  Some  of  these  opinions  will 
soon  perish  on  the  soil  that  gave  them  birth.  Before  they  can  be 
confuted,  they  will  cease  to  exists  Other  opinions  are  so  inter- 
interwoven  with  habits  of  thinking  peculiar  to  the  people  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  ;  they  are  the  product  of  a  state  of  society,  philo¬ 
sophical  and  religious,  so  unlike  our  own,  that  the  attempt,  on  our 
part,  to  controvert,  or  even  to  comprehend  them,  would  be  a  fruit¬ 
less  labor. 

But  some  of  the  opinions  referred  to  are  not  indigenous  in 
France  or  Germany  only.  They  are  by  no  means  exotics  in  En¬ 
glish  or  American  soil.  Indeed  not  a  few  of  the  most  destnictive 
theories  that  prevail  in  Germany,  were  transplanted  from  England. 
The  German  skeptic  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  men  who  once 
figured  in  English  literature.  Doubts  or  disbelief  in  respect  to 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  which  exist  among  us,  are  the  spon¬ 
taneous  growth  of  our  own  institutions  and  habits  of  thought,  and 
have  been  only  reinforced  from  abroad.  It  has  been  obvious,  for 
a  number  of  years,  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  question  or  reject  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  has  been  manifest  in  the  case  of  some  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  no  special  regard  for  German  literature,  or 

*  In  “  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reform.”  it  is  said :  “  He  applied  himself  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac,  in  order  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament.” 
p.  32a. 

*  F.  A.  Wolf  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  “  what  comes  forward  in  Germa¬ 
ny  with  f.clat,  may  be  expected,  for  the  most  part,  to  end,  after  some  ten  years, 
shabbily.'' 
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who  may  have  even  a  positive  antipathy  to  it  The  origin  of 
their  doubts  is  either  within  themselves,  or  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting  peculiar  to  Americans.  Foreign 
skepticism  is  not  specially  in  fault. 

■^iJe  the  Old  Testament  generally  is  assailed,  the  Pentateuch 
is  made  the  subject  of  special  attack.  Moses,  it  is  alleged,  is  the 
least  trustworthy  of  the  Jewish  historians,  or  rather  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Pentateuch  is  denied  altogether,  and  its  authorship, 
unceremoniously,  thrust  down  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  or  still 
later.  Many  of  the  miraculous  events  which  it  describes,  are  re¬ 
garded  as  no  better  than  Rabbinic  fables,  or  Grecian  myths. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  inquire,  briefly,  into  some  of  the  grounds 
of  this  prevalent  skepticism.  Why  are  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  the  five  books  of  Moses  particularly,  subjected  to  these  fresh 
assaults  ?  Some  causes  may  exist  which  have  hitherto  been 
unknown,  or  comparatively  inoperative. 

A  prominent  ground  of  this  skeptical  tendency  is  the  injudi¬ 
cious,  or  incorrect  method,  which  has  been  pursued  by  not  a  few 
orthodox  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  have  never 
distinctly  seen  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New.  They  do  not,  practically  at  least,  recognize 
the  great  truth,  that  God  has  communicated  his  revelations  grad¬ 
ually.  They  have  looked  for  the  meridian  sun  in  the  faint  light 
of  the  morning.  They  seem  never  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  declarations,  that  Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light,  and  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
the  illustrious  forerunner  of  our  Lord.  In  their  view,  the  patri¬ 
archs  did  not  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  enjoyed  almost  the 
perfect  vision  of  the  apostles.  A  system  of  types,  extending  to 
minute  particulars,  and  to  bad  men,  as  well  as  to  good,  has  been 
forced  into  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  all  sound  philology,  and  often  of  common  sense.  Men  of 
eminent  learning,  in  our  own  days,  have  found  in  the  Mosaic 
rilual  all  varieties  of  allegory  and  hidden  sense,  so  that,  almost 
literally,  every  cord  has  cried  out  of  the  tabernacle,  and  every  pin 
from  its  timber  has  answered.  In  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  a  speciality,  or  a  minute  historical  reference  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  alike  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  prophecy  and  the 
actual  events  of  history.  In  such  circumstances,  reasonable  men 
might  naturally  be  deterred,  not  only  from  adopting  such  a  me¬ 
thod  of  interpretation,  but  from  placing  much  confidence  in  the 
inspired  records  themselves.  They  insensibly  learn  to  question 
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the  authenticity  of  a  document  which  is  susceptible  of  a  hundred 
warring  interpretations.  Wearied  with  the  incongruities  or  ab¬ 
surdities  of  the  annotator,  they  have  become  distrustful  of  that 
on  which  he  has  wasted  his  pains. 

Another  source  of  the  skepticism  in  question,  is  the  supposed 
incompatibility  of  some  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  learniov 
with  the  records  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  students  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence  confidently  affirm  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  our  globe,  and 
describe  the  wonderful  operations  which  were  going  on  in  its  bo¬ 
som  ages  before  man  was  formed  upon  its  surface.  Some  of 
these  investigators,  it  must  be  confessed,  proceed  as  independ¬ 
ently  as  if  the  Mosaic  records  did  not  exist ;  or  if  these  ancient 
documents  should  chance  to  cross  their  track,  they  brush  them 
aside  with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  would  the  cosmogony  of 
Ovid  or  the  theory  of  Burnet.  On  the  other  hand,  some  theolo¬ 
gians  have  been  unduly  sensitive  in  respect  to  these  conclusions 
of  geology,  not  remembering  that  Revelation  and  true  sci¬ 
ence  will  never  be  found,  ultimately,  at  variance,  and  that  the 
period  of  their  apparent  discrepancy  is  generally  short.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  for  time  to  unfold  the  mystery,  they  have  denied 
or  denounced,  in  their  zeal  for  revelation,  the  unquestionable 
facts  of  science.  In  these  circumstances,  a  third  party  interpose 
and  cut  the  knot  which  they  cannot  untie.  They  discern  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  case,  for  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  common  history,  a 
mixture  of  things  credible  and  incredible,  or  it  is  a  highly  season¬ 
ed  poetical  composition.  If  a  discovery  of  science  conflicts  with 
a  statement  of  Moses,  then  the  latter  is  set  aside  as  having  no 
more  authority  than  an  affirmation  of  Diodorus  or  Livy.  Thus 
these  apparent  conflicts  between  philology  and  natural  science 
are  inconsiderately  made  the  ground  of  denying  the  credibility  of 
the  written  history. 

Another  cause,  which  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  contradictory 
views  which  have  been  entertained  in  respect  to  certain  usages, 
tolerated  or  regulated  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  which  a  more  spirit¬ 
ual  dispensation  has  been  supposed  to  abolish.  In  relation  to 
these  usages,  opinions  diametrically  opposite  have  been  defended. 
According  to  one  party,  the  customs  referred  to  have  the  imme¬ 
diate,  divine  sanction.  They  are  not  simply  the  growth  of  an 
early  state  of  society,  or  of  oriental  institutions,  but  they  meet 
necessities  which  are  common  to  man.  They  are  essential  to,  or 
at  least  are  admissible  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  humanity. 
Another  party,  by  doing  violence  to  the  language  of  the  Penta- 
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teuch,  virtually  deny  the  existence  of  these  customs,  or  endeavor 
to  lid  them  of  their  most  essential  characteristics ;  affirming  that 
certain  usages  of  modern  times  are  in  their  own  nature  and  always 
wrong,  they  wrest  the  plainest  texts  of  the  Pentateuch  from  their 
obvious  sense,  in  order  to  free  the  inspired  word  from  the  calumny 
of  their  opponents.  Others,  in  the  mean  time,  look  with  equal 
contempt  upon  both  of  these  conflicting  opinions.  Their  skepti¬ 
cism  is  only  augmented  by  this  radical  diversity  of  ideas  in  those 
who  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  re¬ 
gard  the  custom  which  has  been  proscribed  or  eulogized,  as  merely 
an  evidence  of  a  very  barbarous  state  of  society,  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  lawgiver  respecting  it,  as  well  as  the  record  of  the 
historian,  as  unauthoritative  and  uninspired.  And  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  nothing  could  be  better  fitted  to  cherish  an  un¬ 
believing  spirit,  than  the  extreme  opinions  that  have  been  al¬ 
luded  to.  Reasonable  men  may  well  hesitate  to  receive  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  which  its  friends  apply  the  most  hostile  modes  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  fact  every  text  distorted,  every  interpretation  far¬ 
fetched  or  unnatural,  does  something  towards  subverting  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  as  it  becomes  a  source  of  doubt 
and  incredulity  which  extends  far  beyond  itself 

The  superficial  philanthropy  and  religion,  which  find  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  ciurrency  in  our  land,  is  an  additional  cause  of  the  skepticism 
in  question.  The  special  design  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  is  to  reveal,  or  render  more  impressive,  the  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  paternal  character  of  God. 
An  unavoidable  inference  from  such  an  allegation  is,  that  the  De¬ 
ity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  different  from,  or  hostile  to,  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Mosaic  Divinity  is  a 
stem  tyrant  or  an  inflexible  judge,  not  a  Being  of  overflowing  be¬ 
nignity.  The  theophany  on  Sinai  is  the  fiction  of  oriental  fancy, 
portraying  the  avatar  of  some  malignant  demon.  A  view  of  the 
Divine  character  extensively  prevails  at  the  present  day,  which  is 
adverse  to  the  entire  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  vir¬ 
tually  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  most  explicit  declarations  made 
by  the  Saviour  himself  Religion  is  divested  of  its  commanding 
features,  and  is  made  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  part  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  only.  The  susceptibilities  of  fear,  and  of  reverence  for 
law  and  authority,  though  as  much  original  properties  of  man  as 
pity  or  any  other  power  that  has  been  most  abundantly  appealed 
to,  are  degraded  and  cast  out  as  worthless. 

These  superficial  views  of  religion  natiurally  lead  to  a  superfi- 
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cial  philanthropy.  The  tenderest  compassion  is  felt  for  the  crimi* 
nal,  or  rather  for  the  unfortunate  individual,  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
while  few  tears  are  shed  for  injured  virtue  or  for  society  men* 
aced  with  dissolution.  A  sacredness  is  attributed  to  human  life, 
which  has  no  warrant  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  pure-minded  philanthropist,  and  which  would  annihilate 
the  right  or  possibility  of  national  or  individual  self-defence.  The 
reformation  of  the  delinquent,  it  is  confidently  alleged,  is  the  only, 
or  the  principal  object  of  human  laws.  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  Pentateuch  especially,  standing  as  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
these  charitable  sentiments,  must  be  set  aside.  Though  the  rep¬ 
resentation  that  the  books  of  Moses  breathe  an  implacable  spirit, 
is  altogether  unfounded,  yet  there  is  much  in  them  of  a  rigorous 
character,  and  which  would  be  repugnant  to  the  opinions  and 
feelings  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  unquestionable,  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency,  at  present,  towards  an  indiscriminate 
philanthropy,  and  a  religion  divested  of  those  stern  features  which 
the  representations  of  the  New  Testament  imply,  as  certainly  as 
those  of  the  Old.  Now  just  so  far  as  this  tendency  prevails,  an 
influence  adverse  to  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  brought 
into  active  existence.  The  question  is  judged  subjectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  objector.  A  fair 
estimate  is  not  of  course  to  be  anticipated.  Yet  no  topic  in  the 
whole  compass  of  literature,  demands  greater  freedom  from  theo¬ 
logical  prepossession  than  one  pertaining  to  the  infancy  of  our  race, 
(fifteen  centuries  before  the  gospel  was  published),  to  an  oriental 
state  of  society,  and  to  a  pastoral  mode  of  life.  What  might  seem 
perfectly  unreasonable  and  distasteful  to  us,  might  be  most  befit¬ 
ting  to  the  incipient  Hebrew  commonwealth,  and  might,  there¬ 
fore,  have  come  from  God. 

Again,  some  of  the  causes  of  this  skepticism  have  multiplied 
themselves.  The  tendency  to  doubt  has  been  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  exercise.  The  rejection  of  all  supernatural  agency  from 
the  Mosaic  narratives,  is  an  eflect  as  well  as  a  cause.  Parts  of  the 
Christian  records  had  before  been  violently  impugned.  Doubts  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  of  no  inconsiderable  portion 
pf  the  New  Testament  In  opposition  to  the  best  critical  authori¬ 
ties,  suspicions  were  cast  on  various  passages.  If  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are 
obnoxious  to  attack,  a  book  composed  sixteen  hundred  years  ear¬ 
lier,  and  consequently  supported  by  much  less  external  testimony, 
would  hardly  escape.  If  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  seri- 
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ously  menaced,  the  whole  of  the  Old  would  seem  to  totter  on  its 
foundations. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  might  be  named,  it  is 
proposed  to  discuss  several  topics  that  have  relation  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  New  light  is  con¬ 
stantly  thrown  upon  the  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the  Bible  by 
the  studies  of  eminent  scholars  and  the  discoveries  of  archaeolo¬ 
gists  and  travellers.  A  somewhat  extended  range  of  observation 
and  of  reference  to  authorities  may  be  allowed,  from  the  bearing 
of  such  remarks  and  references  on  a  number  of  points  which  may 
be  subsequently  considered. 

What  has  been  already  stated  may  suggest,  not  unnaturally, 
the  first  topic  for  consideration. 


J  1.  The  Importance  of  Caution  in  an  Inquiry  of  this  Nature. 

Nothing  can  be  more  out  of  place  than  dogmatic  assertion,  or 
that  cavalier  tone  which  is  sometimes  assumed.  The  subject  is 
of  such  a  character  as  not  to  admit  of  mathematical  certainty. 
After  the  most  laborious  inquiries,  we  are  necessarily  left  in  igno¬ 
rance  on  some  points ;  while  on  others,  we  can  only  approximate 
towards  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Pentateuch  professes  to  stand  altogether  by 
itself  There  is  no  contemporary  literature.  Not  a  fragment  of  any 
record  besides  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  time.  The  lapse 
of  ages  has  buried  up  every  other  chronicle.  Centuries  elapsed 
after  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  before  Hesiod  or  Homer  wrote.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt  are  silent  on  the  first  twenty  centuries  of  the 
history  in  Genesis.  We  have  nothing,  therefore,  with  which  to 
compare  the  Pentateuch.  We  are  left  to  judge  of  its  credibility 
by  its  own  independent  testimony. 

Again,  a  state  of  civil  and  religious  society,  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  useful  arts  and  domestic  institutions  are  delineated  or  al¬ 
luded  to,  with  which  we  have  little  analogous.  The  principles 
of  human  nature  are,  indeed,  the  same.  Man's  heart  beats  alike 
under  an  oriental  or  a  western  sky.  But  the  whole  external  con¬ 
tour  is  widely  diverse.  Even  the  development  of  Asiatic  charac¬ 
ter  and  morals  often  seems  to  us  very  anomalous.  We  are 
tempted  to  look  with  perfect  incredulity  on  incidents  or  narratives, 
which,  to  an  oriental,  have  the  clearest  verisimilitude.  We  often 
set  up  European  taste  as  a  standard  for  Asiatic  manners,  and 
wonder  at  the  oddity  of  patriarchal  usages,  while  an  Arab  or  a 
31* 
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Syrian  would  look  with  equal  incredulity  or  contempt  upon  many 
things  which  have  become  as  a  second  nature  to  us.  From  this 
dissimilarity  or  contrariety  of  manners  and  customs,  the  inquirer 
mu.st  needs  be  cautious  in  coming  to  his  conclusions.  He  may 
pronounce  that  to  be  a  myth  or  a  saga  which  is  veritable  history. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Pentateuch  lays 
claim  to  Divine  inspiration.  Moses  is  the  organ  of  the  will  of 
God.  The  five  books  profess  to  be  a  record  of  immediate  revela¬ 
tions  from  Heaven.  This  demands  at  least  an  external  respect, 
a  show  of  decency.  Even  portions  of  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome  cannot  be  contemplated  with  levity.  It  is  in  a  sense 
holy  ground.  If  no  heavenly  voice  proceeds  from  Delphi,  yet 
there  is  a  struggling  of  the  human  spirit  to  pierce  the  secrets  of 
the  future.  If  there  was  nothing  acceptable  to  the  Deity  in  the 
countless  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  Roman  altars,  yet  the 
human  soul  is  here  revealed  in  its  deepest  aspirations.  In  the 
immolation  of  the  innocent  victim  was  prefigured  the  necessity 
of  the  shedding  of  more  costly  blood.  In  these  misapplied  and 
unauthorized  services,  some  vital  doctrines  of  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  faintly  shadowed  forth.  Though  embodying  a  great 
amount  of  error  or  of  perverted  truth,  yet  one  would  not  approach 
this  mythology  with  profane  sarcasm.  At  all  events,  he  would 
subject  it  to  a  careful  and  conscientious  examination. 

So  in  respect  to  the  Mohammedan  Bible.  It  claims  to  be  a 
revelation  from  Heaven.  These  claims  ought  to  be  candidly  and 
fairly  met.  A  system  of  religious  imposture  is  not  to  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  with  a  sneer ;  much  less,  if,  with  its  absurdities,  it  contains 
some  acknowledged  and  fundamental  truths.  Every  principle  of 
literary  justice,  not  to  speak  of  moral  obligation,  demands  that  we 
should  carefully  examine,  rather  than  dogmatically  decide. 

Yet  how  different  has  been  the  treatment  to  which  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  has  often  been  subjected.  It  assumes  to  be  a  revelation 
from  the  true  God,  and  a  history  of  real  events.  It  appears,  in 
the  first  aspect  of  it  at  least,  to  be  plain  prose,  not  poetry,  or  fable, 
or  allegory.  Yet  it  has  often  been  treated,  as  though  it  were,  d 
jniori,  fictitious,  as  though  it  bore  the  marks  of  falsehood  on  its 
face.  A  respectable  uninspired  author  has  been  seldom  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  such  manifest  injustice.  Multitudes  of  crit¬ 
ics,  not  a  few  of  them  Christian  ministers,  have  regarded  it  as  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  or  as  an  interpolated  document, 
and  have  accordingly  tried  to  sift  out  some  facts  from  the  mass  of 
errors.  Where  patient  investigation  would  be  a  too  painful  pro- 
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cess,  an  iniiendo,  a  covert  sneer,  or  a  bold  assertion,  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted.  Decisions  have  been  pronounced  with  that  categorical 
assurance,  which  would  not  be  respectful  in  relation  to  a  com¬ 
mon  historian,  which  would  not  be  authorized,  were  the  writers 
contemporaries  of  the  men  on  whom  they  sit  in  judgment  Many 
of  those,  who  have  impugned  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch, 
have  betrayed  a  state  of  mind,  which  would  not  well  befit  a  stu¬ 
dent  even  of  the  Koran  or  Vedas. 


§  2.  Historical  Skepticism  less  prevalent  now  than  formerly. 

It  is  an  important  consideration  in  its  bearings  on  the  question 
under  discussion,  that  the  spirit  of  extreme  literary  skepticism, 
which  prevailed  a  few  years  since,  especially  in  Germany,  is  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  sounder  and  more  conservative  views.  The  day  of 
unlimited  suspicion  in  respect  to  ancient  authors  has  passed  by. 
A  more  enlightened  criticism  has  shown  that  incredulity  may  in¬ 
volve  as  many  absurdities  as  superstition,  and  that  the  temper  of 
mind  in  which  such  men  as  Gibbon  looked  at  certain  parts  of  the 
records  of  antiquity,  was  as  truly  unphilosophical  as  that  of  the 
most  unreflecting  enthusiast. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  during  the  fii-st  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  the  present,  several  causes  conspired  to  give  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  growth  to  this  doubting  spirit.  Some  of  these  are  still 
more  or  less  operative ;  the  influence  of  others  has  disappeared. 
It  may  be  well  to  advert  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 

One  of  these  causes  is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  of  Germany.  The  number  of  highly  educa¬ 
ted  men  in  the  German  States  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  much  larger  than  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  demand.  The  government,  having  in  its  hands  nearly  all  the 
places  of  trust  and  emolument,  looks,  of  course,  to  the  abler  and 
more  promising  candidates  for  public  favor.  This  awakens 
among  the  thousands  annually  emerging  from  the  university  life, 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  a  strong  desire  for  notoriety.  Attention 
must  be  aroused,  a  name  must  be  created  at  all  events.  If  the 
promulgation  of  correct  opinions  will  not  effect  the  object,  para¬ 
doxes  may.  While  sound  reasoning  will  fall  heavily  on  the  public 
ear,  ingenious,  though  baseless,  hypotheses  will  be  certain  to  awa¬ 
ken  discussion.  To  attack  the  credibility  of  an  ancient  historian, 
with  great  confidence  and  with  a  profusion  of  learning,  may  pro¬ 
cure  an  appointment,  if  it  does  not  accomplish  its  professed  object 
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Thus  the  aim  often  is,  to  make  a  sensation,  rather  than  to  elicit 
the  truth,  to  show  off  one’s  smartness,  more  than  to  comprehend 
a  subject  in  its  various  bearings  and  worthily  present  it.  A  prn. 
rient  love  of  novelty  and  innovation  is  fostered.  Well  ascertain¬ 
ed  facts  in  history  will  go  for  nothing,  if  a  doubt  or  a  suspicion 
can  be  started.  The  mind  is  not  suffered  to  dwell  on  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  positive  testimony,  if  two  of  a  negative  character  can  by 
any  possibility  be  imagined.  A  habit  of  skepticism  is  thus  formed, 
which  no  amount  of  evidence  can  satisfy.  How  else  can  we  ac¬ 
count  for  an  attack  on  the  credibility  of  such  a  book  as  that  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  a  denial  of  the  historical  character  of  the 
Gospels  ?  In  these  cases,  the  fault  cannot  be  in  the  historian, 
or  in  the  contemporary  witnesses.  Germany  has  been  overstock¬ 
ed  with  students.  The  reapers  outnumbered  the  sheaves  to  be 
gathered.  Topics  for  investigation  were  sought  beyond  the  limit 
of  lawful  inquiry,  or  where  the  only  result  would  be  to  unsettle  all 
faith  in  human  testimony.  From  this  unpractical  character  of  the 
German  mind,  and  from  the  crowded  condition  of  certain  depart¬ 
ments  of  study,  an  unrestrained  rationalism  was  inevitable. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  unhealthful  state  of  the 
intellectual  German  world  has  been  somewhat  meliorated. 
The  physical  sciences  and  the  practical  arts  are  exciting  a  more 
earnest  attention  The  orthodox  theologians  of  Germany  have 
been  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  recent  events  to  place  a  much 
higher  value  on  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Another  cause  of  this  skepticism  has  been  a  theory,  quite 
prevalent,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  Christendom, 
which  represents  the  early  state  of  man  as  savage  ;  in  other  words, 
man  came  a  child  in  knowledge  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker, 
and  very  gradually  and  with  great  painstaking  acquired  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  most  necessary  arts  of  life.  This  theory  was  the 
cause,  in  a  measure,  of  the  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  Home¬ 
ric  poems,  and  of  the  postponement  to  a  very  late  period  of  the 
discovery  of  alphabetic  writing.  It  has  led  to  a  representation  of 
the  patriarchs  and  early  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  which  would 
elevate  them  not  much  above  the  herdsmen  of  the  Arabian  des¬ 
ert.  Accordingly,  it  were  not  to  be  expected  that  written  docu¬ 
ments,  credible  historical  records  should  exist  in  this  crude  and 
forming  state  of  society.  The  declaration  of  Moses,  that  he 
committed  certain  facts  to  writing,  itself  betrays,  it  is  said,  an  au¬ 
thor  who  lived  as  late  as  David,  or  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Yet  profounder  investigations  into  ancient  history  and  monu- 
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ments  are  every  year  undermining  this  imposing  and  wide-spread 
hypothesis.  The  arts  in  Egypt,  at  the  remotest  point  of  time  to 
which  we  can  trace  them,  were  in  a  style  of  the  highest  perfec¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  sciences  appear  to  have  made  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  progress  in  Babylon,  anterior  to  the  limits  of  authentic  profane 
history,  corroborating  the  brief  allusions  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
So  the  Phoenicians  were  engaged  in  an  extensive  commerce,  im¬ 
plying  much  progress  in  some  of  the  arts,  before  the  Homeric  po¬ 
ems  were  composed.  They  were  the  medium,  says  Bockh,  of  con¬ 
veying  some  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans  to  the 
Greeks.  The  simplicity  of  manners  and  habits  which  prevailed 
in  those  early  ages,  is  to  be,  by  no  means,  assumed  as  an  index 
of  barbarism ;  it  is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  contrary.  Were  we 
to  trace  the  principal  forms  of  heathenism  as  far  towards  their 
source  as  we  can,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should 
find  no  evidence  that  the  earliest  ages  were  the  darkest.  Bays 
of  divine  light,  which  might  have  illuminated  the  first  dwellers  in  ' 
Egypt,  Babylon  and  India,  were  gradually  lost  in  the  deepening 
gloom. 

We  may  name,  as  a  third  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  this  his¬ 
torical  unbelief,  the  habit  of  transferring  the  method  of  interpret¬ 
ing  pagan  mythology  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  We  can  hardly 
open  a  recent  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  without  meeting 
on  almost  every  page  the  technical  terms  which  Ottfried  Muller 
and  others  have  sanctioned  in  relation  to  Greek  mythology.  “  Sa¬ 
gas  and  myths,”  begins  one  of  the  latest  of  these  commentators, 

“  everywhere  closely  linked  together  in  antiquity,  form  the  exter¬ 
nal  limit  of  the  credible  history  of  nations.  They  magnify  the 
past  contests  of  a  nation  for  independence,  narrate  the  beginnings 
of  one’s  own  people,  point  out  the  origin  of  its  customs,  portray, 
often  with  great  copiousness,  the  family  history  of  ancestors,  their 
services  to  following  generations,  and  determine  their  relations  to 
the  progenitors  of  other  tribes.  In  short,  everything,  which  a  na¬ 
tion  in  its  activity  lays  claim  to,  becomes  an  object  in  the  circle 
of  myths  and  sagas.”  Now  this  system  may  answer  very  well 
in  the  interpretation  of  Indian  or  Chinese  antiquity.  Nothing 
may  be  more  beautiful  or  coherent  than  such  a  theory  applied  to 
the  early  Roman  legends.  In  that  case,  an  historical  fact  may 
be  embellished  with  a  thousand  fabulous  ornaments,  or  a  mere 
conception  of  the  mind  may  have  clothed  itself  in  the  form  of  his¬ 
tory.  But  is  it  right  to  transfer  this  ingenious  exegesis  to  the 
narratives  of  Moses  ?  Do  not  the  numerous  pagan  legends  pre- 
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suppose  one  system  which  was  true,  and  of  which  they  are,  more 
or  less,  perversions  or  anomalous  excrescences.  And  are  not  the 
earliest  remains  of  Hebrew  antiquity  essentially  different,  in  cer¬ 
tain  marks  of  trustworthiness,  from  those  of  pagan  origin  ?  Yet, 
however  diverse  the  Greek  mythology  is  from  the  Hebrew  patri¬ 
archal  narratives,  one  and  the  same  system  of  interpretation  has 
been  employed  in  both.  The  cosmogony  of  Moses  and  the  flood 
of  Noah  have  been  judged  by  the  same  principles  as  have  been 
applied  to  the  theory  of  the  creation  sung  by  Ovid,  or  to  the  del¬ 
uge  of  Deucalion.  The  book  of  Genesis  is  regarded  by  many  as 
a  poetic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 

The  only  remaining  cause  of  this  general  skepticism,  which 
we  shall  mention,  is  the  influence  of  two  celebrated  men.  Wolf 
and  Niebuhr, — an  influence,  which,  for  a  time,  pervaded  more  or 
less  every  department  of  literature.  Though  a  considerable  in¬ 
terval  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  Wolf  and  that  of  the 
Roman  historian,  yet  they  may  here  be  considered  together.  The 
former  tried  to  break  down,  with  his  iron  mace,  the  integrity  of 
the  Iliad ;  the  latter,  after  demolishing  Livy’s  beautiful  fabric  in 
respect  to  the  early  history  of  Rome,  attempted  to  reconstruct  it 
on  a  more  solid  basis.  “  When  Wolf  came  forward,”  says  Tho- 
luck,  “  with  the  hypothesis  which  has  made  him  immortal,  many 
great  philologists  shook  their  heads,  not  only  in  cautious  Holland 
and  stable  England,  but  in  volatile  France ;  and  a  Villoisou  spoke 
even  of  a  literary  impiety ;  yet  in  Germany  there  arose,  among 
the  great  spirits, — a  Herder,  a  Heyne,— only  the  envious  dispute 
who  was  authorized  to  claim  for  himself,  with  greater  right  than 
Wolf,  the  honor  of  the  first  discovery.”^  The  sensation  which 
Niebuhr’s  History  created,  was  hardly  less.  Some  apprehended 
that  the  author  would  next  apply  his  searching  criticism,  with 
similar  results,  to  the  Hebrew  records.  In  addition  to  extensive 
and  profound  learning  and  great  ingenuity,  which  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  these  remarkable  men,  both  possessed  some 
of  the  rare  attributes  of  genius.  Erudition  or  acuteness  merely, 
though  unmatched,  could  never  have  produced  the  impression 
which  followed  the  publication  of  their  writings.^ 

As  a  natural  result,  the  eye  of  an  unsparing  criticism  was  im¬ 
mediately  turned  upon  many  of  the  relics  of  ancient  times.  Wolf 
himself  cast  his  penetrating  glance  upon  the  Orations  of  Cicero, 

*  Die  GlaubwUrdigkeit,  p.  119. 

*  -‘Bey  JNiebuhr  war  Denken,  Fuhlen  und  llandoln  slets  vereinigt.”— F<m 
Satigny. 
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and  declared  in  respect  to  four,  “  that  Cicero  could  never  have 
written  them  sleeping  or  waking.”^  Many  inferior  men  followed 
in  the  course  marked  out  by  Wolf,  some  of  them  carrying  the 
principles  of  their  leader  much  further  than  his  sound  judgment 
would  have  conducted  him.  Discredit  or  contempt,  was  heaped 
upon  some  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  The  father 
of  history  was  spoken  of  as  a  garrulous  story-teller,  equally  pleas¬ 
ing  to  children  and  to  decrepit  age.  The  genuineness  of  some 
of  the  most  undoubted  dialogues  of  Plato  was  called  in  question 
by  Schleiermacher  and  Ast.  Socher  went  still  further,  and  pro¬ 
scribed  a 'large  portion  of  the  philosopher’s  remains.  Even  Thu¬ 
cydides  did  not  wholly  escape  this  lynx-eyed  yet  narrow  criticism. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Hebrew  writers  and  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  particularly  would  come  under  special  condemnation,  be¬ 
cause,  among  other  reasons,  its  professed  writer,  like  Livy,  wrote 
many  centuries  after  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  principal 
events  which  he  describes.  If  suspicions  could  be  cast  upon  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  much  less  could 
the  earliest  Hebrew  records  be  expected  to  escape  the  ordeal. 
Vater,  De  Wette  and  others  followed  on  sacred  ground,  the  ex¬ 
ample  which  Wolf  had  set  them  on  classical. 

But  these  days  have  happily  passed,  even  in  Germany.  An 
undistinguishing  skepticism  is  not  now  considered  the  fairest  evi¬ 
dence  of  scholarship.  Merciless  criticism  is  no  longer  viewed  as 
the  surest  test  of  philological  ability.  The  widest  and  profound- 
est  investigations  are  found  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  respect  for  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  pertinent 
to  our  object  to  advert  to  a  few  facts  which  indicate  a  return  to  a 
sounder  and  more  healthful  criticism. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  the  opinion 
which  is  now  entertained  of  Wolf  and  his  famous  theory.  That 
his  writings  and  lectures  contributed  to  modify  somewhat,  where 
they  did  not  subvert,  the  current  belief  in  relation  to  the  Home¬ 
ric  poems,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  yet  his  influence  has  long  been 
on  the  wane.  The  enthusiasm,  with  which  his  hypothesis  was 
once  greeted,  no  longer  exists.  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Professor  Welcker  of  Bonn  took  decided  ground  against  it.  At 
the  same  period,  also,  the  celebrated  Voss  wholly  dissented,  as 


‘  Weiske,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  tlie  Oration  for  Marcellos, 
showed  the  spurionsness  of  WolPs  production  on  the  same  grounds  by  which 
Wolf  attempted  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  Oration  ! 
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he  informed  Welcker  in  private.’  Subsequently,  came  out  in  di¬ 
rect  opposition  to  Wolf,  the  “  Hisloria  Homeri,”  by  Nitzsch  of 
Kiel, — a  book  distinguished  by  acuteness,  learning  and  sound 
judgment  The  “  Schul-Zeitung,”  of  August,  1829,  remarks  that 
“  some  yet  hold  fast  to  Wolfs  paradoxes.”  A  like  opinion,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  decline  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  has  been  expres¬ 
sed  by  Professors  Poppo  and  Klotz.  We  should  not  err,  perhaps, 
in  affirming  that  the  older  philologists,  some  of  them  the  pupils  of 
Wolf,  still  adhere  to  his  theory,  or  to  something  akin  to  it  The 
younger  scholars,  many  of  them  among  the  ablest  philologists  in 
Germany,  have  broken  away  from  its  bonds,  and  have  adopted, 
more  or  less,  the  views  advocated  by  Nitzsch.  Wolfs  attack  on 
some  of  the  Orations  of  Cicero  has  only  contributed  more  trium¬ 
phantly  to  establish  their  genuineness.  The  latest  investigations 
have  proved  that  thd  great  critic  could  “  sometimes  sleep,”  as 
well  as  the  great  poet.  Stallbaum  has  triumphantly  vindicated 
the  authenticity  of  a  number  of  Plato’s  Dialogues  against  the 
objections  of  Schleiermacher  and  Ast.  K.  F.  Hermann  of  Gdt- 
tingen,2  speaks  with  contempt  of  “  the  prison  walls  which  the 
subjective,  scheming,  hair-splitting  acuteness  of  that  dialectician 
[Schleiermacher]  built  as  a  dwelling  for  Plato’s  spirit.”  “  Many 
essential  passages  of  Plato,”  continues  Hermann,  “  were  rejected 
by  Schleiermacher,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  employ  them 
in  support  of  his  own  theory.” 

Abundant  and  decisive  testimonies  may  be  adduced  in  regard 
to  the  high  estimation  in  which  Herodotus  is  now  held.  Prof 
Ritter,  the  celebrated  geographer,  affirms,  “  That  of  all  the  records 
of  ancient  times,  none  are  receiving  more  confirmation  from  mod¬ 
ern  researches  in  geography,  archaeology,  and  kindred  studies, 
than  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  writings  of  old  Herodo¬ 
tus.”  Schaff  remarks,  “  That  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus,  often  as¬ 
sailed,  is  more  and  more  confirmed  by  modern  investigations.”^ 
Wachler  observes,  “  As  the  father  of  geography  and  history,  He¬ 
rodotus  is  held  in  merited  and  increasing  respect ;  his  fidelity  and 
accuracy  are  confirmed  by  all  the  investigations  of  modem  schol¬ 
ars,  and  defended  against  the  doubts  that  have  been  rashly  thrown 
out.”4  Eichwald,  in  his  Geography  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  work  of 
high  authority,  remarks,  “  It  is  with  reason  that  we  are  surprised 

‘  Der  Epische  Cyclus,  Vorrede,  p.  8. 

*  Review  of  Stallbaiim’s  edition  of  the  Phaedrus,  in  Jahn’s  Jahrbtlcher,1831. 

*  Encyclopaedia,  ed.  4th,  by  Hormann  and  Schinke,  1837, 1,  p.  37. 

*  Literaturgeschichte,  I.  p.  141. 
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both  in  respect  to  Herodotus’  fidelity  and  love  of  truth,  and  his 
extensive  geographical  knowledge ;  this  was,  for  the  most  part, 
the  fruit  of  personal  inquiry.  Very  remarkable  is  the  exact 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  and  of  the  particular  tribes  dwelling  there.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  assumed,  that  he  had  a  more  precise  acquaintance  with  it,  than 
was  possessed  by  us  in  the  last  century,  or  in  some  respects  even 
j” — »  a  position,”  says  Bahr,  the  editor  of  Herodotus,  "  which 
will  hold  equally  good,  as  we  are  fully  convinced,  of  several  other 
countries,  e.  g.  the  interior  of  Africa.”^  “  Credibility  and  love  of 
truth,”  says  Bahr,  “can  be  ascribed  to  scarcely  any  historical 
writer  of  Greece  in  a  higher  degree  than  to  Herodotus,  whom  one 
may  rightly  name  in  this  respect  the  father  of  history.”  “  From 
several  very  recent  books  of  travels,  especially  those  of  English¬ 
men,  surprising  explanations  have  been  obtained  of  particular  parts 
of  the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  some  doubtful  or  dark  places  now 
appear  in  a  true  light.”  “  How  many  things  are  found  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  just  as  the  father  of  his¬ 
tory  saw  and  described  them.”  2 

The  credibility  of  Arrian  in  the  “  Expedition  of  Alexander,”  has 
been  fully  recognized  by  Droysen,  his  latest  editor.  “  As  an  his¬ 
torical  writer,  by  his  careful  investigation  and  impartial  criticism, 
he  occupies  an  important  place  among  the  Greek  historians  in 
general,  while  of  those  who  have  written  on  Alexander,  as  Pho- 
tius  already  judged,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  the  first  place.”  3 

We  might  adduce  many  other  testimonies  to  the  same  eflfect  in 
relation  to  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  but  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary.  Those  already  referred  to  show  clearly 
enough,  that  the  tone  of  confident  skepticism,  which  is  now  in¬ 
dulged  by  some  in  this  country  in  respect  to  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  has  no  counterpart  in  the  spirit  and  method  with  which, 
the  study  of  classical  philology  is  pursued  by  the  ablest  scholars 
of  the  present  day.  This  result  is  not  owing  to  the  less  profound 
nature  of  the  investigations.  The  whole  circle  of  classical  literat- 

•  Review  of  Cichwald’s  “  Alte  Geographie  des  Kaspischen  Meeres,”  by 
Bihr,  in  Jahn’s  JahrbUcher,  XXITI.  p.  153.  “This  geography,”  says  Bahr, 
“  has  furnished  a  new  and  splendid  demonstration  of  the  veracity,  credibility 
and  fidelity  of  Herodotus.” 

•  Bahr  in  Jahn  XVI.  p.  336,  XI.  p.  435.  Plutarch  doubts  the  authenticity 
of  Herodotus  because  some  of  his  representations  are  not  sufficiently  favorable 
to  the  Greeks ! 

•  Sintenis  in  Jahn  XVI.  p.  132. 

VoL.  II  No.  6. 
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ture  was  never  so  thoroughly  understood  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

We  may  add,  that  there  are  some  indications  of  a  return,  in 
Germany,  to  a  better  temper  of  mind  and  a  fairer  style  of  criticism 
in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  the  remark  of  Gesenius, 
that  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  he  was  inclined  to  return  in  very 
many  cases  to  the  received  methods  of  interpretation ;  and  the 
later  numbers  of  his  Thesaurus  furnish  abundant  testimony  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  declaration.  ^  In  his  recent  writings,  he  expresses 
more  doubt  in  relation  to  the  theory,  which  he  once  fully  Adopted, 
of  the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  younger  Rosenmuller  found  occasion,  in  a  number  of  in< 
stances,  to  renounce  the  skeptical  views,  which  he  advocated  in 
some  of  his  earlier  works.  Even  De  Wette,  in  the  last  edition  of 
bis  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  assigns  an  eartier  origin 
to  the  Pentateuch  than  he  supported  in  the  former  editions.  The 
general  current  in  Germany,  among  those  who  deny  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  five  books,  seems  to  be  setting  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  One  of  the  latest  and  ablest  commentators  on  the  book 
of  Job,  Prof  Stickel  of  Gottingen,  has  vindicated  the  speeches  of 
Elihu  as  an  integral  part  of  the  book  of  Job — a  portion  of  it  which 
Ewald  and  others  had  rejected.  The  integrity  of  Zechariah  is  at 
length  admitted  by  De  Wette,  though  with  evident  reluctance. 

Every  fresh  examination  of  the  topography  and  geography  of 
places  described  or  alluded  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that  the 
writer  had  that  exact  local  information  which  could  proceed  only 
from  personal  observation.  “  The  Old  Testament,”  says  Legh, 
“  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
guide  of  w'hich  a  traveller  in  the  East  can  avail  himself”* 

Wherever  any  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  history,”  says  Wil¬ 
kinson,  “  we  do  not  discover  anything  on  the  monuments  which 
tends  to  contradict  it”  3  These  and  similar  facts  have  led  such 
unprejudiced  historians  and  writers  as  Ritter,  Heeren,  Leo, 
Schlosser,  Luden,  Ideler,  Wachler  and  others,  to  recognize  the 
books  of  Moses  as  authentic  history.  The  principal  facts  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  acknowledged  by  Heeren  in  his  “  History  of  An¬ 
tiquity”  to  be  historically  established.  John  Von  Muller  says  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  “  the  data  are,  geographically, 

>  Bibl.  Sac.  May,  1843,  p.  375. 

*  Von  Raumer’s  Palaeatina,  p.  2,  where  similar  testimony  from  other  trav¬ 
ellers  is  quoted. 

’  Anc.  Egypt.  1.  34. 
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altogether  true.  From  this  chapter,  universal  history  ought  to  be¬ 
gin.”  “  The  record  of  God’s  miraculous  Providence,”  says  Liiden, 
in  his  History  of  Antiquity,  “  in  regard  to  the  Israelites— oldest 
tnonument  of  written  history— Aid  not  preserve  the  people  faithful 
towards  God.”  “We  have  come  to  the  decided  conviction,”  re¬ 
marks  Leo,  “  after  examining  what  has  been  lately  written  on  this 
subject,  that  the  essential  parts  of  the  law,  as  well  as  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  historical  accounts,  which  form  the  ground- work  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the  laws,  as 
they  show  their  import  and  design,  were  written  by  Moses  him¬ 
self  and  that  the  collecting  of  the  whole  into  one  body,  if  not  done 
by  Moses  himself,  certainly  took  place  soon  after  his  time,  per¬ 
haps  during  his  life,  and  under  his  own  eye.”  * 

$  3.  Credibility  of  the  Jewish  Historians. 

Our  next  position  is,  that  greater  credit  is  due  to  the  Hebrew 
writers,  when  describing  matters  pertaining  to  Jewish  history,  than 
to  Greek  and  Roman  authors  who  have  adverted  to  or  delineated 
the  same  events.  In  the  first  place,  the  Jewish  historians  lived, 
for  the  most  part,  at  or  near  the  periods  when  the  events  which 
they  describe  occurred.  Moses  was  the  leading  actor  in  the  scenes 
which  he  professes  to  portray.  The  last  four  books  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  in  a  very  important  sense,  are  the  memoirs  of  his  own 
life.  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Daniel  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
and  matters  which  they  narrate.  The  prophets  are  historians 
of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived.  They  deserve,  therefore,  more 
confidence  than  foreign  writers,  who  flourished  centuries  after¬ 
wards.  We  attach  authority  to  Herodotus  or  Tacitus  in  proportion 
to  the  proximity  of  their  lives  to  the  events  which  they  portray. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  writers  were  members  of  the  community 
whose  actions  they  record,  actual  residents  in  the  countries  and 
cities  respecting  which  they  give  information.  Moses  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Egyptian  court  He  lived  many  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  became,  doubtless,  intimately  conversant  with  the  whole 
Arabian  peninsula.  He  does  not  take  up  his  geographical  notices 
at  hearsay.  The  objects,  which  he  describes,  he  did  not  see  with 
the  hasty  glance  of  a  traveller,  but  with  the  practised  eye  of  a 
native.  So  with  other  biblical  writers.  The  author  of  the  book 
of  Job  writes  with  the  sure  hand  of  one  who  had  ocular  proof. 

*  Hengatenberg,  Beitrage  zur  Einl.  d.  Alte  Test.  I.  Prolegomena,  pp.  28 — 35, 
also,  Bibl.  Repos.,  April,  1838,  pp.  440 — 448. 
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The  scene  of  his  poem  is  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  Moses  does 
not  speak  of  Egypt  in  the  manner  of  Pythagoius  or  Plato,  who 
saw  the  country  only  as  travellers  or  temporary  residents.  Daniel 
^oes  not  write  respecting  Babylon,  in  the  manner  of  a  Greek  his¬ 
torian,  who  might  have  accompanied  the  Expedition  of  the 
Younger  Cyrus.  He  professes  to  have  lived,  during  the  greater 
part  of  a  century,  in  the  metropolis,  engaged  in  an  employment 
which  would  necessarily  lay  open  to  him  every  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  Siculus  lived 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  from  scenes  and  events  which 
they  describe.  They  may  have  been  observing  travellers,  but 
they  could  not  narrate  the  aflairs  of  the  Assyrians  as  they  might 
do  those  of  the  Athenians  or  Sicilians.  The  journal  of  a  tourist 
is  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  knowledge  which  is  obtained 
from  half  a  century’s  residence  in  a  country  or  city. 

In  the  third  place,  some  of  the  principal  classical  writers  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Jews.  The  early  Greek  writers 
seem  to  have  known  or  cared  little  for  the  descendants  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  The  literary  community  at  Athens,  though  excessively 
fond  of  novelties,  seem  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Jews, 
or  else  to  have  held  them  in  profound  contempt.  We  wonder  that 
Herodotus,  with  his  liberal  mind,  and  his  passion  for  extensive 
researches,  did  not  devote  part  of  a  chapter  to  a  land  crowded  with 
so  many  interesting  objects  as  Palestine.  We  wonder  still  more 
that  men  of  the  comprehensive  views  and  philosophical  liberality 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  look  into  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Moses.  The  entire  silence  of  such  writers 
argues  either  total  ignorance  of  what  was  occurring  in  Palestine, 
or  a  contempt  for  its  inhabitants  unworthy  of  men  of  their  pre¬ 
tensions. 

Essentially  similar  is  the  impression  which  we  receive  from 
the  Roman  writers.  Cicero  throughout  his  multifarious  writings, 
makes  no  mention,  we  believe,  of  the  Jews.  The  poets  allude 
to  them,  in  a  few  instances,  to  point  a  jeer  or  round  a  period. 
Thus  Juvenal: 

“The  laws  of  Rome  those  blinded  bigots  slight 

In  superstitidiis  dread  of  Jewish  rite; 

To  Moses  and  his  mystic  volume  true,”  etc. 

So  remarkable  is  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  Jews  in  the  pages 
of  the  philosophic  Tacitus  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  It  is  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  History. 
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“  According  to  some,  the  Jews,  fleeing  from  the  island  of  Crete, 
found  an  abode  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Libya,  at  the  time 
that  Saturn  was  violently  dethroned  by  Jupiter.  A  proof  is  obtain* 
ed  from  the  name.  There  is  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Crete  called 
Ida ;  the  inhabitants  are  termed  Idaei,  and  by  a  barbarous  en- 
laigement  of  the  word,  Judaei.  Others  report,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Isis,  a  multitude  pouring  forth  from  Egypt,  removed  into  the 
contiguous  territories,  under  the  lead  of  Hierosolymus  and  Judas. 
Most  maintain  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Ethiopians,  who, 
compelled  by  fear  and  hatred  of  their  king,  Cepheus,  changed 
their  habitation.  Others  relate  that  an  Assyrian  mixed  population, 
being  destitute  of  land,  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Egypt,  and 
by  and  by  inhabited  Hebrew  cities  and  territories  as  their  own 
right,  and  then  the  neighboring  parts  of  Syria.  Others  give  a  distin¬ 
guished  origin  to  the  Jews.  The  Solymi,  a  people  celebrated  in 
the  poems  of  Homer,  founded  the  city  Jerusalem,  and  called  it 
from  their  own  name.” 

And  this  is  from  the  calm,  careful  and  reflecting  Tacitus,  writ¬ 
ten  after  the  Jewish  nation  had  been  in  existence  almost  two 
thousand  years,  after  the  country  had  become  a  Roman  province,  . 
when  Rome  was  filled  with  Jews,  and  when,  by  a  few  minutes’  i 
walk,  he  could  have  found  the  true  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews ' 
from  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  or,  perhaps,  from  that  author’s  i 
own  mouth.  From  these  legends  related  by  Tacitus,  we  learn,  \ 
that  a  profound  historian  might  neglect  with  impunity  to  obtain  ' 
accurate  information  in  respect  to  a  people  so  despicable  as  the 
.Tews ;  and  we  may  also  see  what  vague  and  unsatisfactory  sto¬ 
ries  then  prevailed  throughout  the  civilized  world  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews. 

These  facts  show  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  true 
origin  and  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  while  others  looked  upon 
them  with  prejudice  and  contempt.  Why  then  should  we  pre¬ 
fer  these  historians  as  authorities  to  the  Hebrew  writers,  when 
the  affairs  of  the  Jews  are  in  question  ?  Yet  this  has  been  the 
prevailing  habit.  Diodorus  is  put  first,  Moses  second.  If  Mane- 
tho  corroborates  the  lawgiver,  well ;  if  not,  then  the  pagan  must 
be  set  up  as  the  standard.  If  Daniel’s  chronology  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Abydenus,  then  the  Hebrew  is  pronounced  to  be  in 
error,  and  an  additional  proof  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  against 
the  authenticity  of  his  prophecies. 

32* 
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{  4.  Early  Origin  of  AJploahetic  Writing. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  as  an  argument  against  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  alphabetic  writing  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  of  Moses,  or  if  it  had  been  discovered,  the  knowledge  of 
it  was  very  limited,  much  too  limited  to  admit  of  the  existence 
and  use  of  such  a  book  as  the  Pentateuch. 

That  alphabetic  writing,  however,  did  exist  at  or  before  the  age 
of  Moses,  i.  e.  1500  B.  C.,  is  capable  of  proof  from  a  great  variety 
of  considerations.  If  each  of  the  following  positions  does  not  of 
itself  establish  the  fact,  yet  all,  taken  together,  can  leave  no  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  on  the  subject. 

1.  So  far  as  there  is  any  evidence  from  tradition,  it  is  in  favor 
of  the  very  early  discovery  of  alphabetic  writing.!  The  traditions 
of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  coincide  in  this,  that  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  belonged  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race  or  to  the  founders 
of  particular  nations.  “  Several  kinds  of  alphabetical  writing  were 
in  existence  in  Asia,”  says  William  von  Humboldt,  “  in  the  earli¬ 
est  times.”  The  Egyptians  attribute  the  discovery  of  alphabetic 
writing  to  Thaaut ;  the  Chaldeans,  to  Cannes,  Memnon  or  Her¬ 
mes  ;  many  of  the  Greeks  to  Cecrops,  who  probably  came  from 
Egypt;  some  to  Orpheus;  others  to  Linus;  Aeschylus  assigns  it 
to  Prometheus ;  and  Euripides,  to  Palemedes,  the  Argive ; — all 
these  are  witnesses  that  the  discovery  reached  beyond  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  history,  so  that  Pliny  remarks,  not  without  reason, 
ex  quo  apparet  aeternus  literarum  usm. 

2.  It  will  hold  good  as  a  general  fact  that  the  most  useful  arts 
would  be  first  invented  or  discovered.  Such  as  are  necessary  to 
the  support  of  human  life,  those  which  man’s  inward  or  outward 
necessities  would  first  crave,  would,  in  general,  be  the  first  that 
would  be  originated.  Necessity  deeply  felt  is  the  mother  of  art. 
Feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow,  common  to  man,  and  which  require  for 
their  full  expression  some  outward  symbol,  or  some  auxiliary  ac¬ 
companiment,  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  invention  of  musical 
instruments.  Some  of  the  more  important  uses  of  iron  would  be 
early  found  out,  because  any  degree  of  civilization,  or  even  of 
comfort,  would  be  hardly  conceivable  without  it.  The  violent 
passions,  which  agitate  man,  would  early  lead  him  to  invent  armor, 
defensive  and  offensive.  Journeys  or  marches  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  considerable  distance  without  means  for  crossing  deep 


*  Hengstenberg,  Beitrage,  I.  ,p.  425. 
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rivers  and  narrow  seas.  Civilization,  in  any  proper  sense  of  that 
word,  would  imply  a  considerable  knowledge  of  house  architec¬ 
ture,  if  not  of  such  contrivances  as  chimnies  and  glass  windows, 
yet  some  substitute  for  them. 

Now  we  can  conceive  of  few  things  more  necessary,  where 
there  was  any  degree  of  refinement,  where  the  sciences  were  at 
all  cultivated,  or  where  there  was  any  measure  of  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity,  than  the  art  of  writing.  A  patriarch  burying  a  beloved 
wife  among  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  would  feel  desirous  to 
erect  something  more  than  a  heap  of  stones,  and  to  affix  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  rude  portrait  or  hieroglyphic.  He  would  wish 
to  write  her  name  on  the  rock  forever.  Among  all  nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  oriental,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  for  constructing 
and  handing  down  genealogical  tables  and  family  registers.  The 
practice  has  its  origin  in  one  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  our  nature. 
Yet  this  would  be  hardly  possible  in  the  absence  of  an  alphabet. 
A  long  list  of  proper  names  might  be  engraven  on  the  memory  of 
a  single  person.  But  how  could  it  thus  be  accurately  propagated 
through  a  number  of  centuries  ?  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
the  Chaldeans  were  early  engaged  in  some  kind  of  astronomical 
calculations.  But  how  could  these  be  carried  on  without  the  use 
of  letters  or  figures  ?  and  would  this  skill  in  astronomy  be  any 
less  difficult  than  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  ?  would  it  not  be 
much  further  from  the  wants  of  common  life?  Again,  we  learn 
from  many  unquestionable  sources  that  the  Phoenicians  were,  in 
very  early  times,  engaged  in  an  extensive  commerce,  embmcing 
at  least  all  the  shores  and  the  principal  islands  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Now  these  marine  adventures  presuppose  a  sufficient 
degree  of  activity  of  mind  in  the  Phoenicians  to  invent  an  alpha¬ 
betic  system,  if  they  did  not  before  possess  one.  Besides  how 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conduct  an  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  barter,  to  transport  into  distant  regions  a  great  variety  of 
goods,  as  we  know  the  Phoenicians  did,  to  commission  agencies 
or  something  equivalent  to  them,  and  to  carry  home  the  proceeds 
or  the  exchanged  articles,  and  distribute  them  to  a  variety  of  own¬ 
ers,  without  any  written  record  whatever,  in  dependence  merely 
on  the  memory,  or  on  some  rude  visible  signs.  For  these 
purposes,  no  Mexican  painting  or  Chaldean  symbols  would  be 
sufficient.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  did  not  render  a  contem¬ 
poraneous  alphabetic  writing  unnecessary.  For  some  of  the  most 
important  purposes  of  a  civilized  people,  hardly  any  invention  could 
be  more  clumsy  than  the  hieroglyphics.  How  could  the  deed  of  a 
piece  of  land,  the  forms  and  inflections  of  grammar,  thousands  of 
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foreign  names  and  terms  and  the  numerous  commercial  and  sta¬ 
tistical  details  which  would  be  indispensable  in  a  kingdom  like 
Egypt,  be  expressed  by  pictures,  by  the  representations  of  visible 
objects,  however  ingenious  ? 

3.  The  perception  of  historical  truth  exists  in  such  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  knowledge  and  extension  of  the  art  of  writing, 
that  where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  never  found,  not 
even  among  those  nations  which  have  certain  elements  of  it.^ 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  Arabians  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  Mohammed.  All  which  we  know  of  their  histo¬ 
ry,  says  De  Sacy,  was  found  in  the  midst  of  oral  traditions,  and 
showed  everywhere  that  entire  lack  of  chronological  order,  that 
mixture  of  fables  and  marvels,  which  characterize  the  period, 
when  a  nation  has  no  other  historians  than  the  poets,  and  no  oth¬ 
er  archives  than  the  memory  of  succeeding  generations.  Now 
the  Pentateuch,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  department  of  literature — ^the  historians,  with 
whom,  to  a  certain  extent,  agree  the  most  prejudiced  among  the 
theologians, — ^has  a  truly  historical  character.  In  this  respect,  it 
is  totally  unlike  the  Arabian  traditions  referred  to.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  at  a  period  much  later 
than  Moses,  and  thus  acquired  its  historical  character  when  the 
art  of  writing  was  generally  practised  by  the  Israelites.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  generally  entertained  by  those  who  hold  to 
the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  there  are  fragments, 
portions  larger  or  smaller,  which  must  have  been  written  at  or  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Moses.  Now  these  fragments  have  the  genuine 
historical  stamp  as  clearly  as  the  supposed  later  portions ;  and  in 
them,  also,  are  references  to  historical  works,  like  the  “  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord,”  which  have  perished. 

4.  The  theory  of  the  early  discovery  of  the  art  of  writing  derives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of 
many  of  the  arts  in  Egypt,  and  especially  of  such  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  art  of  writing.  If  arts,  requiring  great  skill  and  strong 
powers  of  invention,  were  in  use  at  a  very  early  period,  then  we 
may  suppose  that  the  art  of  writing,  requiring  no  higher,  perhaps 
less,  powers  of  invention,  might  have  been  discovered. 

“We  have  been  enabled,”  says  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  “  to  fix, 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision,  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  arrival  of  Joseph ;  and  though  these  events  took  place  at 
an‘  age  when  nations  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  their 


Hcngatenberg's  Authentic,  I.  409. 
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infancy,  and  in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  yet  we  perceive  that  the 
Egyptians  had  then  arrived  at  as  perfect  a  degree  of  civilization 
as  at  any  subsequent  period  of  their  history.  They  had  the  same 
arts,  the  same  manners  and  customs,  the  same  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  were  in  the  same  advanced  state  of  refinement,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Remeses  II.  The  most  remote  point,  to  which  we  can 
see,  opens  with  a  nation  possessing  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
already  matured.  The  same  customs  and  inventions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Augustan  age  of  that  people  after  the  accession  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  are  found  in  the  remote  age  of  Osirtasen  I; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  the  same  civilized  state 
when  Abraham  visited  the  country.  i  Many  obelisks,  each  of  a 
single  block  of  granite,  had  been  hewn  and  transported  twelve 
miles,  from  the  quarries  at  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  as  early  at  least 
as  the  time  of  Joseph ;  and  the  same  mechanical  skill  had  already 
existed  even  before  that  period,  as  is  shown  from  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids  near  Memphis,  which  in  the  size  of  the  blocks 
and  the  style  of  building,  evince  a  degree  of  architectural  know¬ 
ledge,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  possessed  at  a  subsequent  period. 
The  wonderful  skill  the  Egyptians  evinced  in  sculpturing  or  en¬ 
graving  hard  stones^  is  still  more  surprising  than  their  ability  to 
hew  and  transport  blocks  of  granite.  We  wonder  at  the  means 
employed  for  cutting  hieroglyphics,  frequently  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  two  inches,  on  basalt,  or  sienite,  and  other  stones  of 
the  hardest  quality.  Their  taste,  too,  was  not  deficient  in  origi¬ 
nality,  while  it  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  the  parent  of 
much  that  was  afterwards  perfected,  with  such  wonderful  success, 
by  the  ancient  Greeks.^ 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  glass- 
blowing  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  I,  1700  B.  C.  The 
process  is  represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  executed 
during  the  reign  of  that  monarch  and  liis  immediate  successors. 
A  bead,  bearing  a  king’s  name,  who  lived  1500  B.  C.,  has  been 
found  at  Thebes,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  crown  glass,  now  manufactured  in  England. 
Glass  vases,  for  holding  wine,  appear  to  have  been  used  as  early 
as  the  Exodus.  The  colors  of  some  Egyptian  opaque  glass  not 

'  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  2d  ed.  Vol.  I. 
Preface,  Vol.  III.  p.  260. 

*  “  To  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 
and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,”  etc.  Ex.  31:  4,  5. 

3  Wilkinson,  111.  85. 
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only  present  the  most  varied  devices  on  the  exterior,  but  the 
same  hue  and  the  same  device  pass,  in  right  lines,  directly  through 
the  substance ;  so  that  in  whatever  part  it  is  broken,  or  wherever 
a  section  may  chance  to  be  made  of  it,  the  same  appearance,  the 
same  colors,  and  the  same  device,  present  themselves,  without 
any  deviation  from  the  direction  of  a  straight  line — a  mode  of 
workmanship,  which  Europeans  are  still  unable  to  imitate. 

"  It  is  not  from  the  Scriptures  alone  that  the  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tinu  goldsmiths  may  be  inferred ;  the  sculptures  of  Thebes  and 
Beni  Hassan  aflbrd  their  additional  testimony ;  and  the  numerous 
gold  and  silver  vases,  inlaid-work  and  jewelry,  represented  in 
common  use,  show  the  great  advancement  they  had  already  made, 
at  a  remote  period,  in  this  branch  of  art.  The  engraving  of  gold, 
the  mode  of  casting  it,  and  inlaying  it  with  stones,^  were  evidently 
known  at  the  same  time ;  numerous  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
work  have  been  found  in  Egypt.”^ 

The  ornaments  in  gold,  found  in  that  country,  consist  of  rings, 
bracelets,  armlets,  necklaces,  earrings,  and  numerous  trinkets  be¬ 
longing  to  the  toilet ;  many  of  which  are  of  the  early  times  of 
Osirtasen  I.  and  Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph 
and  of  Moses.  Gold  and  silver  vases,  statues,  and  other  objects 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  silver  inlaid  with  gold,  and  of  bronze  inlaid 
with  the  precious  metals,  were  also  common  at  the  same  time. 
Substances  of  various  kinds  were  overlaid  with  fine  gold  leaf,  at 
the  earliest  periods  of  which  the  monuments  remain,  even  in  the 
time  of  Osirtasen  1.3  Silver  rings  have  been  found  of  the  age  of 
Thothmes  IIL  The  paintings  of  Thebes  frequently  represent  per¬ 
sons  in  the  act  of  weighing  gold  on  the  purchase  of  articles  in  the 
market  The  arch  of  brick  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Amu- 
noph  I,  1540  B.  €J.  It  would  appear  from  the  paintings  at  Beni 
Hassan,  that  vaulted  buildings  were  constructed  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Joseph.  Harps  of  fourteen  and  lyres  of  seventeen  strings, 
are  found  to  have  been  used  by  the  ordinary  Egyptian  musicians, 
in  the  reign  of  Amosis,  about  1500  B.  C.  “  Stone -workers  were 
accustomed,”  says  Rosellini,  “  to  engrave  upon  each  square  block 
an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics ;  an  impression  was  made  upon  the 
bricks,  which  besides,  very  frequently,  bore  inscriptions ;  even 

‘  **  Aaron  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten 
calf.”  Ex.  32:4. 

•  Wilkinson,  Ill.  !22:3. 

’  The  ark  of  acacia  wood,  made  by  Moses,  was  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  Ex. 
25:  U,  12. 
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oxen  were  represented ;  the  steward  of  the  house  kept  a  written  ' 
register.  They  probably  wrote  more  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  on 
more  ordinary  occasions,  than  among  us.”  “  The  Egyptians,” 
says  the  same  author,  “  differ  specially  from  all  other  people,  in 
that  they  constantly  cover  the  interior  and  exterior  of  their  houses, 
and  the  walls  of  all  the  innumerable  apartments  of  their  subt^- 
ranean  burial-places,  with  images  and  writing.”' 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  various  materials  were  employed  for 
writing,  as  stones,  bricks,  tiles,  plates  of  bronze,  lead  and  other 
metals,  wooden  tablets,  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  and  the 
shoulder-bones  of  animals.* 

The  Egyptians  were  not  less  celebrated  for  their  manufacture  of 
paper,  than  for  the  delicate  texture  of  their  linen.  Tiie  plant  from 
which  it  was  made,  the  papyrus,  mostly  grew  in  Lower  Egypt. 

“  Pliny  is  greatly  in  error,”  says  Wilkinson,  “  when  he  supposes 
that  the  papynis  was  not  used  for  making  paper  before  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  since  we  meet  with  papyri  of  the  most 
remote  Pharaonic  periods ;  and  the  same  mode  of  writing  on  them 
is  shown,  from  the  sculptures,  to  have  been  common  in  the  age 
of  Suphis  or  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  more  than 
2000  years  before  our  era.”3 

From  the  facts  above  quoted,  and  which  might  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  all  antecedent  improbability  in  respect  to  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  writing  is  taken  away.  Rather,  the  contemporaneous 
existence  of  an  art  so  necessary  is  strongly  presupposed.^ 

*  Robbins’s  Translation  of  Hengstenberg’s  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses, 
p.  89. 

*  The  KorAn,  which  much  exceeds  the  Pentateuch  in  extent,  was  first  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  most  inconvenient  materials.  Fragments  of  it,  written  in  the 
time  of  Moiiammed,  and  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  work,  were  written 
not  only  on  pieces  of  skin  or  parchment,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  on  leaves  of 
the  palm,  on  white  and  flat  stones,  on  bones,  such  as  shoulder-blades  and  ribs. 

®  Wilkinson,  III.  149,  150. 

*  The  question  may  possibly  be  asked.  How  can  the  very  early  existence  of 
the  arts  in  Egypt  be  asserted  so  positively  On  what  grounds  can  the  exact 
period  of  the  existence  of  a  particular  art  be  assumed  i  In  other  words,  on  what 
do  the  hieroglyphical  discoveries  rest  One  answer  is,  that  all  who  have'ex- 
amined  the  monuments,  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  deciphering  the  bie- 
roglyphics  discovered  by  Young  and  Champollion,  are  substantially  agreed. 
Coincidence  of  views  in  men,  differing  in  many  respects  so  w’idely  as  is  the 
case  with  Young,  Champollion,  Salvolini,  Gesenius,  Rosellini,  Lepsius,  Prud- 
hoe,  Wilkinson,  Letronne,  Leemans  and  many  others,  is  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  results  to  which  they  have  arrived.  Examinations  so  thorough 
and  long-continued,  by  men  so  competent,  taken  in  connection  with  the  almost 
perfect  preservation  of  many  of  the  paintings  and  monuments,  justify  the  confi- 
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5,  Letters  were  introduced  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia,  and 
at  a  very  early  period.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  positions, 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  The  claims  of  the  Phoenicians  rest, 
not  only  on  historical  notices,  but  on  the  essential  unity  which 
appears  in  the  names  and  forms  of  the  oriental  and  Greek  letters. 

“  That  the  Greeks,”  says  Professor  Boeckh,  “  received  their  al¬ 
phabetic  writing  from  the  Phoenicians,  is  an  undeniable  fact.”i 

In  proof  of  the  very  early  existence  of  alphabetic  writing  among 
the  Greeks,  the  following  considerations  may  be  adduced.  Even 
those  who  deny  that  Homer  practised  the  art  of  writing,  allow 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  at  an  early  time.  F.  A.  Wolf 
even  remarks,  that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  at  a  very 
early  period  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the  testimony  of  He- 
rodotus.2  O.  Muller  says,  that  the  art  was  practised  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Solon. 

The  oldest  inscriptions  reach  back  between  600  and  700  B.  C. 
But  these  inscriptions  imply  a  previous  knowledge  of  reading 
somewhat  extended ;  and  it  may  be  that  letters  and  the  materi¬ 
als  of  writing  were  in  the  hands  of  a  caste  long  before  the  earli¬ 
est  inscriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  existence  of 
such  a  learned  caste  in  other  countries  renders  this  probable.  And 
it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  not  one  chance  in 
a  hundred  that  our  earliest  inscriptions  are  actually  the  earliest. 

It  would  not  be  relevant  to  go  at  large  into  the  question,  whether 
the  author  of  the  Homeric  poems  made  use  of  writing,  yet  it  may 
be  well  to  advert  to  it  briefly.  We  have  names  and  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  epic  poets  who  go  back  as  far  as  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Olympiads,  about  780  or  800  B.  C.,  and  who,  it  was  never 
pretended,  delivered  their  poems  orally.  Why  should  Homer 
be  torn  from  their  company,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  did 

denre  which  is  now  universally  accorded.  Another  answer  is,  that  the  results  of 
the  deciphering  agree  substantially  with  the  notices  respecting  the  subject  in  Dio¬ 
dorus,  Herodotus,  Manetho,  Clement,  etc.  The  monuments,  in  many  essential 
points,  confirm  the  historians.  There  is  often  a  circumstantial  airreement  in  a 
number  of  independent  witnesses.  Between  the  Bible  and  the  monuments  no 
instance  of  contradiction  has  yet  been  found.  Among  the  biblical  proper  names 
found  on  the  monuments,  are  ,  trsia ,  niDSinsn ,  -(Tax-xi ,  sb  or 

rib ,  ■•ina’2 ,  p'i*’';? ,  ,  btsh-o  ,  ,  n;tr3 ,  etc.  See  Haiie 

Lit.  Zeit.  May,  183^,  p.  ai. 

'  Metrologische  Untersuchungen,  1838,  p.  41. 

*  Wolf  maintains  that  it  was  impossible, even  for  the  poets  themselves,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  w-riting,  to  project  and  retain  in  their  memory,  poems  of  such  an 
extent  as  the  Iliad. 
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not  live  more  than  a  century,  or  a  century  and  a  half  before 
them? 

Again  there  are  two  or  three  allusions  in  the  Iliad  itself,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  are  most  naturally  interpreted  by  supposing  the 
contem[K)raneous  use  of  writing.  In  lines  166—170  of  Book  VI., 
it  is  related,  that  Bellerophon  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Argos  to  a 
Lycian  king,  with  a  closed  tablet,  in  which  the  former  had  traced 
many  deadly  signs,  arifiata  Xvvqu,  that  is,  had  given  secret  in¬ 
structions  to  the  Lycian  king  to  destroy  the  bearer.  Did  this  ta¬ 
blet  contain  alphabetical  characters  or  mere  pictures  2  The  for¬ 
mer  is  certainly  the  most  simple  and.  reasonable  intevpretation. 
But  if  they  were  hieroglyphics,  it  would  be  evident,  as  Thirlwall 
remarks,'  that  the  want  of  alphabetic  writing,  which  was  so  felt, 
and  which  had  been  partially  supplied  by  drawing,  would  soon 
be  met  by  adopting  the  Phoenician  characters.  If  the  Greeks 
had  no  proper  alphabet,  still  this  narrative  shows  that  they  were 
fully  prepared  for  it,  as  they  had  the  idea  of  communicating  intel¬ 
ligence  to  a  distant  place  by  signs. 

Again,  we  learn  from  innumerable  passages  in  the  Homeric 
Poems,  that  the  Phoenicians  at  that  time  carried  on  an  active 
commerce  with  the  Greeks.  Homer  was  himself  an  Asiatic 
Greek,  or  a  native  of  an  island  near  the  Asiatic  shore.  As  we 
know  that  the  Phoenicians  practised  writing  before  his  time,  is  it 
conceivable,  that  the  inquisitive  Greeks  would  remain  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  discovery  so  useful,  or  that  Homer’s  universal  genius 
would  not  obtain  a  hint  of  an  art  from  innumerable  voyagers  and 
travellers,  whom  he  must  have  seen,  whom  he  well  knew,  and 
who  practised  an  art  which  was  in  general  use  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  his  own  home,  probably  on  the  same  coast  ? 

There  are  many  things  in  these  poems,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
it  would  be  nearly  impracticable  to  hand  down  through  successive 
generations  by  the  memory  in  its  utmost  perfection.  A  catalogue 
of  ships  occupies  half  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  Supposing 
that  parts  of  it  are  interpolated,  yet  it  is  still  a  catalogue,  a 
lexicon  of  countries,  cities,  towns,  nearly  all  the  geography  and 
topography  of  Greece.  There  are  the  names  of  leaders,  often 
with  their  genealogies,  wives,  children,  and  finally  a  list  of  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  ships.  To  this  is  to  be  added  all  the  com¬ 
manders  and  allies  of  Troy,  and  a  geographical  summary  of  their 
native  countries  and  cities.  Could  such  things  be  safely  trusted 


*  Thirlwall’s  Greece,  I.  p.  108,  Harpers’  ed. 
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to  the  memory  ?  Is  the  memory  tenacious  of  long  lists  of  dry 
names  and  facts 

Again,  notwithstanding  all  which  has  been  ingeniously  urged 
on  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a  manifest  unity  of  plan  and  a  higher 
unity  of  feeling  and  action  in  the  Iliad  2  If  this  is  the  case,  then,  the 
Iliad  must  have  come  down  to  us  in  its  most  essential  parts,  as 
it  proceeded  from  the  soul  of  the  author.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  a  series  of  later  poets  could  have  so  entered  into  the  mind 
of  the  author  as  to  develop  that  inward,  living  germ  which  the 
poem  certainly  possesses.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  iwrtions 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  were  not  from  the  pen  of  Milton.  Yet  it 
would  require  some  degree  of  hardihood  positively  to  atfirm  what 
is  directly  in  face  of  the  unity  of  the  poem.  The  products  of  a 
great  genius  are  not  of  that  loose  and  uncertain  character.  The 
original,  organic  connection  must  be  destroyed  by  later  interpola¬ 
ting  |)oets.  In  the  case  of  Homer  too,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
these  later  poets  were  men  of  equal  genius,  which  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon. 

Here  then  are  two  poems,  containing,  after  all  interpolations 
are  removed,  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  lines,  exhibiting  a 
symmetry  of  parts,  a  unity  of  plan  more  or  less  developed,  and  all 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  sweet  simplicity,  genuine  nature,  and 
also  by  the  highest  sublimity.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  were  a  number  of  authors  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  imagine, 
is  it  not  rather  incredible,  that  the  author  could  have  transmitted 
these  poems  without  the  aid  of  writing  materials  ?  We  may 
conceive,  possibly,  that  they  could  be  transmitted  from  the  se¬ 
cond  person  or  generation  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  without  such 
aid.  But  in  the  first  instance,  they  must  have  been  committed 
to  something  more  firm  than  man’s  treacherous  memory.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  composing  a  poem  of  fifteen  thousand  or  of  tenthousand 
lines,  according  to  a  regular  plan,  the  various  parts  more  or  less  co¬ 
hering  together,  with  thousands  of  proper  names,  and  all  without 
the  aid  of  writing  materials,  would  seem  to  involve  an  impossibility 
on  the  very  face  of  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  far  less  simple  and  is 
encompassed  with  much  more  formidable  difficulties  than  the 
old  and  common  theory .3 

*  Hug  Erfindung  d.  Buchstabenschrifl,  p.  90. 

*  O.  Mailer  rejects  the  opinion  of  those,  who  would  separate  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  into  parts,  as  edtogether  antiquated. 

*  The  same  course  of  argument  may  be  applied  to  the  Pentateuch.  There  are 
various  passages  in  it,  as  the  exact  census  Num.  ii.,  and  the  itinerary,  Num. 
zxxiii.,  for  which  the  memory  would  be  a  very  unsafe  depository.  There 
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6.  We  now  proceed  to  show  by  direct  proof  that  alphabetic 
writing  did  exist,  and  was  extensively  employed  at  or  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  It  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  state  the  evidence 
in  the  language  of  those,  who,  as  all  will  acknowledge,  are  the  best 
qualified  to  judge  on  this  subject.  Most  of  the  writers,  w;honi 
we  shall  quote,  are  far  from  entertaining  undue  respect  for  the 
word  of  God.  A  number  of  them  are  leading  rationalists,  who 
deny  altogether  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Accordingly,  their  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  specially  valua* 
ble,  for  Moses  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  books  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  if  alphabetic  writing  was  then  unknown. 
With  the  particular  theories  of  the  writers  in  regard  to  the  coun* 
try  where  writing  had  its  origin,  the  mode  of  its  extension,  etc., 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire.  No  apology  will  be  necessa¬ 
ry  for  the  introduction  of  a  few  facts  and  allusions,  not  specially 
bearing  on  the  main  object  which  we  have  in  view.  We  begin 
with  Gesenius.  The  passage  is  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  last 
edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  published  a  short  time  before 
his  death. 

“  In  order  to  understand  the  names  and  forms  of  the  Hebrew 
letters,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  all  the  alphabets  of  western  Asia  and  Europe.  In  this 
the  forms  of  the  twenty-two  letters  are  still  pictures,  more  or  less 
manifest,  of  sensible  objects,  the  names  of  which  begin  with 
these  letters,  while  the  names  of  the  letters  denote  those  objects. 

“  Accordingly  the  Phoenician  alphabet  w^as  developed  from  a 
hieroglyphic  writing,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  characters  no 
longer  denote,  as  was  the  case  in  the  hieroglyphics,  the  represen¬ 
ted  objects  themselves,  but  solely  the  initial  letters  of  the  same 
This  transition  from  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing,  we  find 
very  early  among  the  Egyptians,  at  least  2000  B.  C.  [500  years 
before  Moses].  The  oldest  writing  of  the  Egyptians  was  solely 
hieroglyphic.  But  as  this  did  not  provide  for  the  necessities, 
naturally  often  arising,  to  express  the  sound  of  words  also,  an  in¬ 
genious  expedient  was  devised  of  causing  a  number  of  pictures 
to  denote  merely  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  indicated  thereby ; 
e.  g.  the  hand,  tut,  was  assumed  for  t ;  the  Tnout/i,  ro,  for  r,  so  the 
alphabetic  writing  was  originated,  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
used  in  constant  connection  with  the  hieroglyphic.  Along  with  the 

are,  also,  throughout  the  book,  marks  of  one  controlling  mind,  unity  of  plan  and 
design.  So  far  as  this  concinnity  of  the  different  portions  can  be  proved,  so  far 
is  it  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  author  to  have  possessed  writing  materials. 
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latter  which  was  used  on.  the  monuments,  and  which  consists  of 
perfect  pictures,  the  Egyptians  had  s  till  another  mode,  though 
less  exact,  to  express  objects  of  common  life,  in  which  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  often  so  abridged  as  to  be  indistinct,  consisting  only  of 
rough  elementary  strokes. 

“  In  accordance  with  these  historical  premises,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  some  Phoenician,  connected  in  very  ancient 
times  with  the  neighboring  Egyptians,  invented  his  own  alphabet, 
new  and  altogether  more  convenient  and  pmctical.  Rejecting 
entirely  the  hieroglyphics  and  their  innumerable  characters,  he 
selected  simply  twenty-two  signs  for  the  twenty-two  consonant 
sounds  of  his  language.” 

“  To  determine  the  time  and  place  of  this  discovery,  facts  are 
wanting,  yet  that  it  was  made  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Egypt,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  Egyptian  type  or  model,  somewhere  near  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  the  Shepherd  kings  in  Egypt,  is  a  very  prob¬ 
able  supposition.”! 

“  It  is  remarkable  that  the  names  of  so  many  letters  refer  to  ob¬ 
jects  of  pastoral  life ;  some  seem  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  at  least 
Tetr^ 

The  following  passages  are  from  Prof.  Ewald’s  latest  work.® 

“  From  a  consideration  of  the  Semitic  languages,  it  appears  that 
the  Asiatic  dialects  at  least,  expressed  the  simplest  ideas  in  respect 
to  the  art  of  writing  in  the  same  manner  throughout,^  while  later  im- 

*  The  Shepherd  kings,  according  to  Wilkinson  and  others,  conquered  Egypt 
before  Joseph  was  carried  captive  there. — Wilkinson,  I.  38. 

•  On  another  page,  Gesenius  remarks,  “  that  the  high  antiquity  of  the  He¬ 
brew  pronouns  appears  from  their  most  extraordinary  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
nouns  of  tlie  ancient  Egyptian  language,  by  far  the  oldest  of  which  we  possess 
any  written  memorials.”  All  the  separate  pronouns  in  the  Egyptian  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  proper  germ  of  the  pronoun  and  a  prefixed  syllable,  an,  ant,  ent^ 
which  must  have  given  it  a  demonstrative  sense,  and  served  to  impart  to  a  short 
word  more  power  and  body.  The  Hebrew  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
persons,  have  this  prefixed  syllable,  at  least  an.  It  is  not  found  in  the  third 
person,  in  the  biblical  Hebrew,  yet  it  is  seen  in  the  Talmudic.  The  essential 
pronominal  forms  in  both  languages  correspond,  e.  g.  Egypt.  3d  pers.  pi.  sen, 
to  Heb.  Acm,  hen.  The  demonstrative  prefixed  syllable  an,  in  (^s),  has  a  mani¬ 
fest  analogy  with  “,n  see  !  etc.  “  It  now  appears  to  be  probable,  that  between 
the  Hebrew  and  ancient  Egyptian,  there  was  not  merely  the  reciprocal  recep¬ 
tion  of  words  already  formed,  but  a  relationship  of  stem,  lying  deeper,  and  as 
old  at  least  as  that  with  the  Indo-Germanic  stock.”  “The  correspondencies 
of  the  Hebrew  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  are  still  more  important  than  with  the 
Coptic.” — Gesenius's  Heb.  Gram.  13th  edition.  Halle  Lit.  Zeit.  1839,  No.  80, 
1841,  No.  40. 

•  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  1843,  I.  p.  68 — 71. 

*  Not  only  SHS ,  to  writer  with  its  many  derivatives,  is  common  to  all  the 
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provements  in  the  art  could  be  easily  expressed  by  each  in  a  differ* 
ent  way.  This  phenomenon  is  not  otherwise  explainable  than  as 
follows :  This  existing  writing  was  first  used,  in  its  simplest  ap¬ 
plication,  by  an  unknown  primitive  Semitic  people ;  from  them  it 
was  received,  together  with  the  most  necessary  designations  of 
the  object,  by  all  the  Semitic  tribes  known  to  us  in  history, — just 
as  certainly  as  the  fact  that  the  term  EloaJi,  for  God,  common  to 
all  the  Semitic  nations,  shows  that  already  the  primitive  people 
from  whom  they  separated,  designated  God  by  tUs  name.  Fol¬ 
lowing  such  traces,  we  may  be  led  to  the  most  surprising  truths, 
beyond  the  most  distant  periods  of  the  history  of  nations.” 

“We  thus  here  see  how  every  investigation  into  the  origin  of  writ¬ 
ing  among  the  primitive  tribes  leads  us  back  to  the  remotest  misty 
antiquity,  to  a  more  exact  investigation  of  which  all  our  present 
helps  are  not  adequate.  Among  these  tribes,  writing  is  always 
earlier  than  we  can  follow  it  historically,  just  as  every  original  art 
certainly  springs  from  the  most  direct  necessities  of  life,  and  may 
be  soonest  developed  by  a  people  extensively  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  ;  its  use  for  the  purpose  of  writing  history,  or  only  of  fixing 
laws,  lies  manifestly  very  early  back.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  primitive  Semitic  people  to  whom  half  of  the  civilized  world 
are  indebted  for  this  inestimable  gift,  so  much  cannot  be  mistaken, 
that  it  appears  in  history  as  a  possession  of  a  Semitic  people,  long 
before  die  time  of  Moses ;  and  that  Israel  had  already,  before  his 
time,  known  and  employed  it  in  Egypt,  can  be  assumed  without 
difficulty.” 

“  The  kindred  nations  may  have  had  not  only  the  art  of  writing, 
but  an  historical  literature  also,  earlier  than  Israel,  since,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  the  traces,  Israel  was  among  the  smallest  and  latest  of 
the  tribes  in  the  series  of  the  larger  and  earlier  developed  brother- 
nations.  In  our  opinion  the  notices  in  respect  to  Edom,  definite 
and  copious  as  they  are  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  bear  altogether  the 
marks  of  having  been  drawn,  by  the  writer,  from  older  Edomitish 
sources  ;  then,  also,  the  report  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Edomites  must  have  had  some  ground.  We  also  call  to  mind  the 
primitive  narration,  Gen.  xiv  (wholly  different  from  all  the  other 
notices),  where  Abraham  is  spoken  of  as  a  “  Hebrew,”  almost  a 
stranger  to  the  narrator,  just  as  a  Canaanitish  historian  might 

Semitic  languages  (perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  Aethiopic),  but  also 
took,  and  ,  ink ;  only  the  instrument  for  writing  must  hare  been  early 
changed,  since  139  and  tSDil  stand  nearly  alone,  the  Syrians  using,  instead  of 
it,  ,  and  the  Arabians  and  Ethiopians,  together  with  the  later  Jews,«dlc^ec. 
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speak  of  him.  The  information  incidentally  preserved  Niitn.  13: 
22,  in  respect  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  early  founded  cities, 
Hebron  in  Canaan  and  Tanis  in  Egypt,  appears  altogether  like 
the  fragment  of  a  Phoenician  work,  or  of  one  not  Hebrew.” 

“  Tims  it  appears  to  us  not  only  as  very  probable,  but  rather  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  earliest  historians  of  Israel  found  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  a  multitude  of  historical  works  of  the  kindred  tribes.  That 
the  Tyrians  possessed  historical  books,  carefully  written,  with  an 
exact  chronology,  we  know  definitely  from  fragments  of  the  works 
of  Dios  and  Menander  of  Ephesus,  which  they  prepared  for  the 
Greeks.” 

**  Thus  the  position  is  firmly  established  that  from  the  tinae  of 
Moses,  Hebrew  historical  writing  could  have  been  developed,  and 
was  developed.” 

Our  next  extract  is  from  Von  Lengerke,  a  professor  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Konigsberg.i  “  The  use  of  writing  and  of  the  easier 
writing  material,  that  made  of  skins,  is  thus  presupposed  by  the 
oldest  tradition,  to  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to  doubt  it.”  “  At  all  events,  it 
appears  to  be  historically  proved  from  their  names,  e.  g.  Kiijalh- 
sepher,  city  of  the  book,  etc.,  that  writing  was  practised  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Canaan,  at  a  very  early  time,  before  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.”  “  That  the  Israelites  appropriated  to  them¬ 
selves  many  arts  while  in  Egypt,  e.  g.  the  art  of  weaving,  of  fusing 
and  working  metals,  etc.,  is  undeniable ;  and  probably  the  like  may 
be  concluded  of  the  art  of  writing,  though  the  discovery  of  a  Semi¬ 
tic  alphabet  cannot  be  of  Egyptian  origin;  still  the  supposition  is 
probable,  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  was  transformed 
'by  the  Hyksos,  ( Shepherd  kings)  into  alphabetic  writing,  and  that 
this  discovery  then  passed  over  to  the  other  Semitic  tribes.”  “  The 
Tyrians  certainly  had  an  historical  literature  in  the  Mosaic  era; 
for,  though  the  fragments  from  Dios  and  Menander  of  Ephesus  do 
not  relate  to  a  time  earlier  than  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  still, 
we  may  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  genuinely  historical  stamp 
of  these  notices,  that  Phoenician  historical  writers  flourished  at 
a  far  earlier  period.” 

*'  The  conclusion  does  not  appear  hasty,”  says  Prof.  A.  T.  Hart¬ 
mann  of  Rostock,  “  that  the  art  of  writing  for  a  long  time  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Babylonians,  passed  over  to  the  Phoenicians,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  felt  their  need  of  it.  Now  if  this  was  the  case. 


*  Kenaan.  Volks-und  Religionsgeschichte  Israel’s,  1844,  Introduction  pp. 
XXX.  XXXI.,  and  p.  374. 
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the  Phoenicians  had  learned  to  use  this  invaluable  art,  certainly 
at  a  period  which  extends  far  back  of  Moses  and  the  residence  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt.”*  “  Acquaintance  with  alphabetic  writing,” 
says  Vater  “  on  the  part  of  Moses  and  his  contemporaries,  is  not 
merely  possible  but  more  than  probable.”^ 

“The  inscriptions  on  the  Babylonian  bricks,”  says  Boeckh,3 
which  are  written  in  a  character  similar  to  the  Phoenician,  exhibit 
a  later  form  than  the  oldest  Phoenician ;  yet  this  by  no  means  • 
proves  that  the  Phoenician  character  did  not  originate  in  Babylon ; 
for  it  certainly  often  happens  that  the  older  form  of  writing  is  pre¬ 
served  in  a  derived  alphabet  longer  than  in  the  original  one,  as 
the  Italian  alphabet  and  particularly  the  Latin,  show  in  relation 
to  the  Greek.” 

“  The  Egyptians  on  one  side,”  says  Prof.  Olshausen  of  Kiel, 

“  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other,  we  find,  at  a  time 
which  extends  back  of  all  sure  chronology,  in  possession  of  an 
alphabet,  which  has  one  and  the  same  extraordinary  principle  to 
denote  the  sound.  For  this  purpose  an  object  was  represented  or 
pictured,  whose  name  in  the  various  spoken  languages  of  Egypt 
or  the  Semitic  tribes,  begins  with  this  sound.” 

“  Moses  at  least  was  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  writing ;  he 
himself  could  write ;  from  him  begin  the  notices  in  respect  to  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  Israelites.”^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  these  references  any  further.  The 
argument  from  this  source  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  wholly  untenable,  and  is  generally  abandoned  in  Ger¬ 
many.  As,  however,  it  has  been  recently  brought  forward  with 
considerable  confidence,  and  as  the  discussion  of  it  might  cast 
light  on  other  topics  which  may  come  under  consideration,  we 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote  some  space  to  it. 


J  5.  Language  and  Style  of  the  Pentateuch  docs  not  prove  its  later 

Origin. 

It  is  confidently  affirmed  by  some  in  onr  country,  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  must  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin  from  the  fact  that 
its  language  and  idiom  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  professedly 
later  books.  Moses,  as  is  affirmed,  wrote,  six  or  eight  centuries 

’  HIstor.  Krit.  B'orschungon,  1831,  p.  615. 

*  Vater,  quoted  by  Hengstenberg,  Beitrage  I.  p.  424. 

*  Metrolog.  Untersuch.  p.  40. 

*  Ueber  den  Ursprung  d.  Alphabetes,  1841,  pp.  5,  6. 
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before  some  of  the  prophets ;  there  would,  therefore,  inevitably 
be  many  archaisms,  or  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the  former ;  but  as 
there  are  not,  then  it  follows  that  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch 
must  have  been  coeval  or  nearly  so  with  the  prophets.  The  sim¬ 
ilarity  or  rather  identity  of  style  in  the  two  cases,  precludes  any 
other  hypothesis.  We  might  with  as  much  reason  suppose  that 
the  Latin  of  Ennius  or  of  the  Twelve  Tables  would  be  identical 
with  that  of  Livy  or  Tacitus ;  or  that  Chaucer  and  Addison  would 
use  the  same  English  vocabulary,  as  that  Moses  and  Isaiah  should 
be  found  to  differ  in  style  as  little  as  they  do.  The  early  origia 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  impossible  on  this  ground  alone.  We  need 
no  other  proof  that  it  is  not  genuine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  undertake  to  refute  this  po¬ 
sition  at  length.  The  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  Germany  have  generally  and  long  ago  abandoned  this 
ground  as  untenable.  As,  however,  it  is  again  urged  as  a  de¬ 
cisive  objection  to  the  early  origin  of  the  fiile  books  of  Moses,  it 
may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  its  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  later  books. 
The  differences  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  as  the  best  He¬ 
brew  scholars  of  the  present  day  acknowledge.  Ewald,  speaking 
of  some  fragments  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  says  “  that 
there  are  many  things  in  the  style  as  rare  as  they  are  antique. 
Considering  the  small  number  of  passages,  the  amount  of  words 
elsewhere  wholly  unknown  or  not  used  in  prose,  is  great.”i 

The  last  service  which  was  performed  for  the  cause  of  sacred 
learning  by  Dr.  Jahn  of  Vienna,  was  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
Language  and  Style  of  the  Pentateuch,  designed  to  vindicate  its 
genuineness.  His  object  was  to  show  that  there  are  a  multitude 
of  words  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  never  occur,  or  very  rarely,  in 
the  later  books ;  while  in  the  later  books,  there  are  many  words, 
which  are  never  or  but  seldom  found  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  his 
lists,  he  has  omitted  most  of  the  dna"^  Xeyofiepa,  also  those  words, 
which  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  peculiar  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  e.  g.  proper  names  of  countries,  cities  and  nations ;  the 
names  of  particular  diseases,  such  as  the  leprosy  and  its  symp¬ 
toms;  the  various  terms  which  designate  blemishes  in  men, 
priests  and  sacrificial  offerings,  and  those  which  were  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle ;  also  the  names  of  those 


>  Geschichte  d.  Volkes  Israel,  1.  77. 
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natural  objects  which  are  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  de¬ 
sert.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  list  of  words  peculiar  to  the  later 
books,  those  terms  are  excluded  which  the  author  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  had  no  occasion  to  use.  After  the  designations  for  all  these 
classes  of  objects  were  left  out,  Jahn  then  made  a  selection  from 
the  most  important  of  the  remainder.  This  enumeration  com¬ 
prises  about  four  hundred  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  or  but  very  seldom  employed  elsewhere,  and  about  four 
hundred  words  and  phrases  in  the  later  books  which  either  do  not 
occur  at  all,  or  but  very  rarely,  in  the  Pentateuch.  Jahn’s  list,  as 
Hengstenberg  remarks,  requires  a  revision,  as  Hebrew  learning 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Jahn  fell 
into  some  mistakes  in  his  interpretation  of  words,  and  he  confined 
himself  too  much  to  their  external  form.  He  should  also  have 
omitted  the  anal^  Ifyofieva.  Yet,  after  all  allowances  are  made, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  words  in  his  enumeration  are  perfectly 
in  point.  Not  a  few  words  and  phrases  to  which  he  makes  no 
allusion  might  swell  the  number. 

We  here  adduce  a  few  terms  and  forms  of  speech,  some  of  the 
more  important  of  which  Gesenius  and  Ewald  also  refer  to  as  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Pentateuch. 

The  words  fitw ,  he,  and  ,  young  man,  are  of  common  gender, 
and  used,  also,  for  she  and  young  woman.  The  former  is  found 
in  195  places,  as  feminine,  in  the  Pentateuch;  neither  is  found  as 
feminine  out  of  it  “  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  language,” 
says  Ewald,  “  and  the  obviously  gradual  separation  of  gender,  this 
is  a  proof,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  favor  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  Pentateuch.”  When  xw  stands  for  x*'i7 ,  the  punctators  give 
it  the  appropriate  pointing  of  this  form  (xirt).  From  this  circum¬ 
stance,  it  has  been  suggested  as  probable,  that  other  original  ar¬ 
chaisms  in  the  Pentateuch  may,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  been 
conformed  to  later  usage. 

The  Plural  of  the  Demonstrative  pronoun  bx  is  found  eight 
times  in  Genesis,  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  always  with  the 
article;  elsewhere  this  form  is  found  but  once  (there  without  the 
article)  in  1  Chron.  20:  8,  “  manifestly  borrowed,”  says  Ewald, 
“  from  the  Pentateuch.”  In  all  other  places,  n  is  appended,  nbx . 

The  phrase,  i53?"^x  C^taxa ,  to  he  gaiheredto  his  people,  the  stand¬ 
ing  form  in  the  Pentateuch ;  in  the  other  books  it  is  never  found. 
Instead  of  it,  elsewhere,  the  phrase,  to  sleep  with  his  fathers,  is 
employed. 

The  customary  designation  of  cohabitation,  in  the  Pentateuch 
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.  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Ez.  22:  10,  where  there  is 
a  manifest  play  upon  the  words  in  Lev.  20:  11. 

Together  with  the  form  toas ,  lamb,  the  form  ad?  is  found  in  the 
Pentateuch  fourteen  times ;  elsewhere  never. 

■j’’!? ,  species,  kind,  occurs  twenty-eight  times  in  the  Pentateuch, 
elsewhere  only  Ezek.  47:  10,  borrowed  from  Gen.  1:21. 

nh*’3  n'’’n ,  sweet  odor,  used  of  offerings,  occurs  four  times  in  the 
Pentateuch,  elsewhere  only  in  Ezekiel,  where  it  is  manifestly 
borrowed  from  the  Pentateuch. 

,  neighbor,  in  Pentateuch  eleven  times ;  elsewhere  only  in 
Zech.  13:  7,  manifestly  grounded  on  the  usage  in  the  Pentateuch. 

For  pns ,  to  Umgh,  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  other  books  use  pnio 
with  three  exceptions,  pnd  is  used  fifty-two  times.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  exchange  of  prs  for  the  softer  prt .  The  x  is  the  hard¬ 
est  of  the  sibilants.  “  The  general  process  of  modification,”  says 
Ewald,  “  is  that  the  harder,  rougher  sounds  become  more  and  more 
exchanged  for  those  which  are  softer  and  weaker.”  Even  in  the 
proper  name,  Isaac,  d  is  used  for  x  in  Amos. 

•T'yb  is  used  for  goat  fifty  times  in  the  Pentateuch ;  elsewhere 
never. 

The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  has 
in  the  Pentateuch  the  name  astiia  nians ,  plains  of  Moab ;  else¬ 
where  only  in  Josh.  13:  22,  in  reference  to  the  narrative  in  the 
Pentateuch.  In  Judg.  11:  12  seq.,  where  there  is  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  march  of  Jephthah  into  this  territory,  there 
ifi  no  trace  of  this  name ;  it  is  called  the  land  of  the  Amorites. 

The  designation  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho, 
by  ,  is  found  only  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua. 

The  phrase,  to  cover  the  eye  of  the  earth,  »  oc¬ 

curs  only  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  one  evidence  of  the  sensuous 
character  of  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  later  times,  such 
expressions  appear  only  in  poetry.  It  has  a  parallel  in  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field,”  Num. 
22: 4. 

The  verb  aap ,  to  hollow  out,  occurs  only  in  the  Pentateuch.  In 
the  remaining  books,  ap3  is  employed,  which  is  also  found  in 
the  Pentateuch. 

naps ,  female,  is  found  twenty-one  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  else¬ 
where  only  in  Jer.  31:  22,  where  there  is  an  evident  reference  to 
Num.  6:  30. 

nta ,  here,  in  this  place,  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  a'i'hs'n ,  in  the 
sense  of  tinus,  literally  heats,  is  not  found  out  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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In  the  other  books,  the  equivalent,  ,  is  used,  which  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  peculiarity  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  accidental.  In  ancient  times,  when  visible  objects  had  such 
preponderance,  the  connection  of  the  original  meaning  of  a  word 
with  its  derivatives  was  so  visibly  preserved,  that  every  word 
which  signifies  foot  or  step,  might  be  used,  without  any  addition, 
in  the  sense  of  times. 

The  phrase,  ir:?  isa,  Num.  24:  3, 15,  son  of  Beor.  The  ^  as  the 
outward  mark  of  the  construct  state,  belongs  to  the  infancy  of 
language.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch,  except  that  it  is  found 
in  Ps.  1 14:  8,  which  is  an  imitation,  and  in  the  word  irr'n ,  Ps.  50: 
10.  104:  11.  Is.  56:  9.  Zeph.  2.  14,  which  is  copied  literally  from 
Gen.  ch.  1:  24. 

Dro  is  used  in  Numbers  for  the  later  ors  and  oro . 

-  T  -  T  -  T 

The  words,  ootox,  mired  multitude,  Num.  11:  4,  and  vile, 
Kght,  Num.  21:  5,  are  not  found  except  in  the  Pentateuch. 

nnnrx ,  sack,  fifteen  times  in  Genesis,  elsewhere  never.  » 
hurt,  five  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  not  elsewhere,  nm ,  breast  of 
mimols,  thirteen  times,  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  ,  sickle,  twice 
in  Deuteronomy,  ha's  is  the  later  word.  Q!ip';'"b3  every  living  thing, 
only  in  Gen.  and  Dent,  os’s ,  portion,  tribute,  three  times,  in  Num- 
bersonly.  number,  only  in  Ex.  and  Leviticus,  pnr  to  be  re¬ 
dundant,  nine  times,  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  a  tenth  part, 

twenty-six  times,  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  •’np ,  “i'np2  hostile  en¬ 
counter,  seven  times,  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  to  emit  rays, 
only  in  Ex.  34:  29.  30:  35,  elsewhere  naa .  rnn  to  brood  or  hover 
over,  in  Piel,  only  Gen.  1:  2.  Deut.  32:  1 1.  P20  rest  of  the 

Sabbath,  eleven  limes  in  Exod.  and  Levit,  elsewhere  never,  “lao 
offspring,  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  effusion,  nine  times,  only 

in  the  Pentateuch.  great  grarul-children,  only  in  Gen.,  Ex., 

Num.  and  Deut.  bap  foal  pollution,  only  in  the  Pentateuch. 
coat  of  mail,  only  in  Exodus,  later  words  are 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  homogeneousness  in  most  of 
the  remains  which  we  possess  of  the  Hebrew  literature.  We 
cannot  separate  these  remains  into  different  periods,  as  is  done 
in  regard  to  Roman  literature.  The  distinction  of  golden  and  sil¬ 
ver  ages,  which  Gesenius  makes,  does  not  hold  throughout.  The 
language  and  idiom  of  the  Pentateuch  are  substantially  like  the 
language  and  style  of  the  later  historians  and  prophets. 

Yet  this  resemblance  does  not  by  any  means  prove  the  later 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  five  books  may  have  been  written 
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in  their  present  form,  substantially,  by  Moses.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
ved  by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  affirmation  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
destroyed,  because  its  idiom  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  He¬ 
brew  books,  thus  demonstrating,  as  it  is  said,  its  recent  author¬ 
ship,  proves  too  much.  It  would  show  that  the  whole  body  of 
Hebrew  literature  must  be  contemporaneous.  The  books  of  Sam¬ 
uel,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  were  written  several  hundred 
years  before  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  yet  the  Hebrew  of  the  two 
productions  is  not  essentially  different.  Now  if  the  identity  of 
the  style  of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  Isaiah  demonstrates  the 
late  origin  of  the  former,  then  for  the  same  reason,  the  writer  of 
Samuel  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  last  of  the 
prophets.  If  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  archaisms  in  the 
Pentateuch  be  necessary  to  show  its  Mosaic  authorship,  then  the 
existence  of  a  less  number  in  the  books  of  Samuel  is  necessary 
in  order  to  show  that  it  was  written  before  the  age  of  Malachi  or 
Zechariah.  There  is,  confessedly,  a  great  difference  in  the  age 
of  different  Psalms.  Some,  we  know,  were  written  by  David. 
Others  were  composed  after  the  captivity.  Yet  some  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  original  in  the  whole  com¬ 
pass  of  Hebrew  literature,  while  the  style  and  idiom  are,  in  all 
important  respects,  the  same  as  those  of  which  David  was  the 
writer.  The  Hebrew  of  the  137th  Psalm  has  as  close  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  1 8th,  as  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah  has  to  that  of 
the  Pentateuch.  If  an  interval  of  several  hundred  years  be  al¬ 
lowed — as  it  is  by  every  one, — to  intervene  between  the  author¬ 
ship  in  the  case  of  the  tvv'o  Psalms,  then  the  same  may  be  right¬ 
fully  admitted  in  respect  to  Isaiah  and  the  Pentateuch.  In  other 
words,  what  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing.  A  course  of  ar¬ 
gument  that  would  make  the  Pentateuch,  on  the  ground  of  style, 
contemporaneous  with  Isaiah,  would  make  the  authorship  of  the 
whole  Old  Testament  identical  in  point  of  time,  unless  we  except 
a  few  fragments,  savoring  strongly  of  Chaldee. 

2.  The  Pentateuch  would  naturally  serve  as  a  model  and  com¬ 
mon  source  for  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  It  was  the  law-book,  unrepealable,  for  the  Jewish  race. 
Constant  reference  must  have  been  made  to  its  pages,  especially 
by  the  priests  and  the  more  cultivated  part  of  the  nation.  They 
would,  either  intentionally  or  insensibly,  adopt  its  idioms  and 
phraseology.  It  contained  the  record  of  the  miraculous  dis¬ 
pensations  of  the  Almighty  towards  their  favored  progenitors. 
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Deviation  from  its  style  might  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a 
moral  offence.  Or,  if  there  were  nothing  of  this  superstitious  rev¬ 
erence,  still  it  would  imperceptibly  and  deeply  affect  the  entire 
national  literature.  And  this  is  found  to  be  actually  the  fact 
References  to  the  law,  presuppositions  of  its  various  institutes, 
imitation  or  copying  of  its  language,  reminiscences  perfectly 
spontaneous,  of  the  events  recorded  in  it,  are  everywhere  found 
in  the  older  historical  books,  the  prophets  and  Psalms.  In  four  of 
the  earlier  prophets,  Isaiah  (not  including  chaps,  xl — ^Ivi),  Micah, 
Hosea  and  Amos,  there  are  more  than  eight  hundred  traces  of 
the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form.i  One  can¬ 
not  read  even  four  or  five  chapters  of  these  prophets;  with  any 
degree  of  attention,  without  being  struck  with  the  great  number 
of  allusions  to  the  facts  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  would  often  in¬ 
volve,  of  course,  the  quotation  of  the  precise  language  employed  in 
describing  those  events.  There  is  no  fact  exactly  parallel  to  this 
in  the  whole  circle  of  literature.  Luther  s  German  version  of  the 
Bible  and  king  James’s  English  version  have  done  much  to  fix 
the  character  of  the  German  and  English  languages.  Not  a  little  of 
the  best  literature  of  the  two  nations  is  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
spirit  of  the^  translations,  where  the  exact  style  and  language 
are  not  copied.  Yet  there  are  many  circumstances  that  counteract 
this  influence,  which  did  not  exist  in  respect  to  the  Pentateuch. 
They  are  regarded  as  mere  versions,  no  one  feeling  for  them  the 
reverence  which  is  entertained  for  the  original.  They  are  not  the 
fountain  of  civil  and  national  law,  as  the  Pentateuch  was  to  the 
Jews.  The  two  versions  principally  aftect  the  religious  and  de¬ 
votional  literature.  The  case  most  analogous  to  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  Koran.  Its  effect  on  Arabic  literature,  as  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  below,  has  been  great,  for  many  centuries.  Yet,  perhaps, 
it  has  never  had  that  marked  and  all-pervading  influence  which 
the  five  books  of  Moses  have  exerted  on  Hebrew  literature. 

3.  The  unchangeable  character  of  Hebrew  literature  would  be 
naturally  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  cir-^ 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

They  lived  in  the  midst  of  nations  who  spoke  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  or  dialects  closely  cognate.  Their  own  language  was  in¬ 
digenous  in  Canaan.  Their  numerous  wars  were  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  carried  on  against  tribes  who  used  the  same  or  related  lan- 


*  See  Tuch,  Kominentar  Qber  die  Genesis,  Vorrede,  p.  98. 
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giiages.  Of  course  there  would  be  no  room  for  any  intermixtures  ' 
of  foreign  speech  from  this  source. 

The  Hebrews  were  strictly  a  religious  people,  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  the  strongest  ties,  forbidden  to  engage  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  taught  to  look  upon  the  religious  usages  and  many  of  the 
common  customs  of  other  nations  with  abhorrence,  never  in¬ 
clined  to  travel  abroad,  and  utterly  indisposed,  (often  in  contra¬ 
vention  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law,)  to  admit  foreigners  into 
their  society.  Up  to  the  time  of  David,  they  had  but  little  access 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  coast  being  lined  by  their  inveterate 
enemies,  the  Philistines.  They  had  but  one  large  city.  Nearly 
all  the  literature  originated  in  Jerusalem.  Almost  all  the  writers, 
of  whom  mention  is  made,  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  metrojiolis. 
There  was  no  rival  city,  no  Italian  or  Asiatic  colony,  to  use  and 
glory  in  a  different  dialect  from  that  of  the  proud  Athenian  city. 
All  the  tribes  were,  in  an  important  sense,  residents  of  Jerusalem. 
Three  times  in  a  year,  and  for  days  together,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  male  population  mingled  together  in  the  most  unreserved 
intercourse, — a  circumstance  which  would  strongly  tend  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  language.  There  were  scarcely 
any  arts  or  sciences  to  corrupt,  with  their  nomenclature,  the  old 
forms  of  the  language.  No  system  of  philosophy  ever  crept  into, 
the  country.  None  could  have  been  introduced  without  injuring 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  people.  With  the  exception  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  the  nation  were  almost  wholly  employed  in 
the  agricultural  or  pastoral  life, — a  condition  which,  perhaps,  least 
of  all,  admits  of  changes  in  idioms  or  in  the  forms  of  words. 

We  may  add,  to  these  considerations,  the  unchangeableness 
which  has  always  chamcterized  oriental  life  throughout  The 
same  permanence  which  attaches  to  manners  and  customs  would 
of  course  extend,  more  or  less,  to  the  forms  of  speech.  Progress 
is  the  law  in  the  West,  stability  in  the  East  The  occidental 
languages  are  subject  to  the  ceaseless  change,  which  characterizes 
all  other  things.^  The  oriental  delights  to  rehearse  the  same  alle- 
*gories  and  apothegms,  expressed  in  the  same  terms,  which 
gratified  his  earliest  progenitors. 

The  structure  itself,  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  would  lead  us  to 
the  same  general  conclusion.  This  is  manifest,  e.  g.  in  the  law 

*  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  position  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Orien¬ 
tals  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Manners,  customs,  languages  might  be  perma¬ 
nent,  while  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  God  and  the  perception  of  human 
duty  were  becoming  obscure. 
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of  triliterals,  in  the  relation  of  compound  nouns  and  derivatives  to 
their  roots,  and  in  the  perfect  regularity  with  which  the  forms  of 
the  verb  are  developed. 

4.  We  have,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  objection  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  perfect  analogy  of  other  Semitic  languages.  The 
Syriac  and  Arabic  underwent,  for  many  centuries,  comparatively 
little  change.  The  oldest  remains  of  the  Syrian,  the  Peshito  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  prepared  in  the  second 
century,  agrees  throughout,  in  all  essential  things,  with  the  Syriac 
of  Barhebraeus,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  tendency  of  the  latter,  in  its  language  and  syntactical  forms, 
to  the  Arabic.  “  That  no  more  changes  happened  to  the  Syriac,” 
says  Hoffmann,’  “  in  this  long  interval  of  time,  is  not  strange ;  for 
as  manners,  customs,  usages,  etc.,  are  altered  less  among  orientals 
than  Europeans,  so  it  is  with  a  language ;  if  it  makes  any  pro¬ 
gress,  it  is  still  more  likely  to  remain  long  stationary,  than  to  ad¬ 
vance.  As  the  Koran  has  imposed  a  restricted  and  fixed  charac¬ 
ter  on  the  Arabic  language,  so  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Sy¬ 
riac  letters — the  version  of  the  sacred  books— has  effected  the 
same  in  the  Syriac  language.”  It  should  also  be  recollected,  that 
this  permanence  in  the  language  was  maintained,  while  the  Sy¬ 
rians  were  under  subjection  to  a  foreign  power.  Of  course  the 
language  was  more  liable  to  corruption  than  could  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Hebrew  before  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

A  still  stronger  proof  may  be  drawn  from  the  Arabic.  Profes¬ 
sor  Kosegarten  of  Greifswald,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  liv¬ 
ing  orientalists,  in  a  review  of  Eichhorn’s  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  Jena  Allgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung,  July,  1825, 
has  shown,  by  a  clear  and  fundamental  examination,  that  the  fact 
of  the  stability,  or  continued  unchanging  character  of  the  Arabic 
language,  can  be  established  by  the  most  unquestionable  proofs 
from  the  language  itself,  not  only  during  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years  but  of  a  thousand  years,  yea  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  The 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Arabic  language  remains  the  same 
in  all  the  writers  which  fall  within  these  three  widely  separated  pe¬ 
riods.  Declensions,  conjugations,  constructions,  are  the  same.  The 
smaller,  incidental  deviations  are  no  more  considerable,  by  any 
means,  than  the  difference  which  appears  between  the  language 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  older  Hebrew  prophets.  No 
greater  difference  is  to  be  noted,  in  a  lexical  respect,  in  these  Ara¬ 
bic  writers,  than  that  which  occurs  between  the  Pentateuch,  the 
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books  of  Samuel  and  Isaiah.  We  may  hence  conclude,  that  in 
the  Arabic  language,  during  the  fifteen  hundred  years  in  which 
we  can  examine  its  form,  no  such  changes  at  all  have  taken  place 
as  appear  in  the  German  dialects  and  in  those  derived  from  the 
Latin,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  and  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Greek  language  down  to  its  present  form  in  modem 
Greek.i  Consequently,  the  Mosaic  writings  might  have  been 
separated  from  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  an  inter¬ 
val  of  a  thousand  years,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  but  few  va¬ 
riations  in  language  and  idiom. 

We  are  happy  to  subjoin  in  further  corroboration  of  the  views 
here  presented,  some  more  exact  statements  in  regard  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Arabic,  from  a  friend  who  has  long  made  that  lan¬ 
guage  his  particular  study. 

“  You  are  aware  that  the  oldest  specimens  of  Arabic  literature 
which  we  possess  are  not  more  ancient  than  the  century  before 
Mohammed.  These  exhibit  a  highly  cultivated  language ;  the  syn¬ 
tax  is  regular,  the  inflections  are  richly  varied,  and  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  abundant : — ^they  also  show  a  refined  musical  art  It  is 
evident  that  this  perfection  can  have  been  attained  only  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  it  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rival  efibrts  of  lyric 
bards  of  different  Arab  tribes.  One  result  of  these  poetic  efforts 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  peculiar  expressions  of  each  tribe 
a  part  of  the  authorized  language  of  the  other ;  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  literature  being  thus,  to  some  extent,  created,  while  at 
the  same  time  dialectical  differences  distinguished  the  ordinary 
spoken  language  of  the  tribes.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  Arabic 
language,  prior  to  Mohammed’s  time,  was  already  tending  to  a 
fixed  form  for  use  in  literary  productions.  The  Koran,  as  you  well 
know,  was  finally  written  out  by  order  of  the  Khalif  Othman  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Koreishites,  who  were  the  dominant  tribe  in  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  day,  and  that  to  which  he  himself  belonged ;  their  di¬ 
alect  also,  had,  it  is  probable,  become  the  literary  standard,  by  ap¬ 
propriating  to  itself  a  larger  measure  than  other  tribes  of  that 
culture  which  poetic  rivalry  put  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  it 
is  quite  plain,  that  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran  rather  depress¬ 
ed  and  restricted  literary  effort  among  the  Arabs.  In  style,  it  is 
far  from  being  as  rich  and  varied  as  the  productions  of  the  earlier 
poets ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  presumption  to  think  of  sur¬ 
passing  it  in  language,  or  manner,  since  the  super-excellence  of 
its  composition  was  claimed  by  Mohammed  as  an  argument  for 
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hs  inspiration.  Now  came  in,  also,  the  influence  of  the  gram¬ 
marians,  who,  though  they  refer  to  the  earlier  poets,  yet  prove 
everything  by  the  Koran  ;  all  sorts  of  pretences  are  resorted  to  by 
them  to  make  out,  in  every  case,  that  the  language  of  their  Sa¬ 
cred  Book  is  without  fault.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  all  the 
learning  of  the  Arabs  is  based  in  some  respect  upon  the  Koran : 
this  book  became  the  First  Class  Book,  so  to  speak,  in  all  schools. 
The  Arab  mind  having  moved  in  a  sphere  so  circumscribed,  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  ever  turning  to  that  as  in  prayer 
the  Mohammedan  ever  faces  the  Kibleh,  it  is  true  that  the  writ¬ 
ten  Arabic  has  been  very  little  changed  from  that  time  to  this. 
Even  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  has  been  provi¬ 
ded  for,  in  the  reading  of  the  Koran,  by  the  perpetuation  of  the 
rales  of  early  Koran-readers,  in  a  special  department  of  the  schools. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  strong  presumption,  that,  whenever  a 
body  of  sacred  literature  exists,  which  has  been  transmitted 
down  from  a  turning  period  in  the  progress  of  a  nation’s  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  a  class  of  men  devoted  to  its  study,  the  literary  language 
will  not  deviate  from  the  model  of  the  sacred  book.  This  might 
be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Sanscrit,  which  until  within  a 
few  years  was  even  spoken  by  the  Brahmans,  in  its  classic  form  ; 
and  which,  as  written,  has  changed  very  little,  except  in  certain 
works  where  caprice  seems  to  have  driven  the  fancy  mad,  since 
its  classic  age.  May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  the  separation  of  a 
written  from  a  spoken  language  favors  the  preservation,  general¬ 
ly,  of  the  ancient  purity  of  the  former  ? 

"  The  ordinary  language  of  social  intercourse,  with  the  Arabs, 
must  have  been  affected  already  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be  used  by 
foreign  nations,  upon  whom  it  was  forced,  or  who  adopted  it  with 
the  religion  of  the  Prophet ;  though  in  the  palmy  days  of  Islam- 
ism  the  Moslem  schools  would  tend  to  check  this  foreign  influ¬ 
ence.  But  it  received  still  greater  modifications  in  consequence 
of  the  less  general  diffusion  of  instruction,  and  the  diminished 
stimulus  to  learning,  and  the  irruptions  of  barbarians  into  Mo¬ 
hammedan  countries  after  the  decline  of  the  Khalifate.  The  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  spoken  Arabic  consist  chiefly  in  the  intermix¬ 
ture  of  foreign  words,  and  in  abbreviations  of  pronunciation,  by 
which  some  of  the  more  delicate  distinctions  of  grammatical  form 
in  the  written  Arabic  are  lost  Yet  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
the  Koran  is  equally  intelligible  to  all  who  speak  the  Arabic.” 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Syrians  and 
Arabians  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
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former  passed  through  many  stages  of  cultivation.  They  appro¬ 
priated  to  themselves  Greek  science,  and  were  compelled  to  bor¬ 
row  many  scientific  terms,  and  thus  endanger  the  purity  of  their 
language.  The  Arabians,  too,  entered  on  a  career  of  conquest  sub¬ 
jugating  the  nations  from  Spain  almost  to  China.  How  difier- 
ent  was  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  days  of  Joshua  to 
Josiah,  and  how  almost  infinitely  less  exposed  to  change  was  the 
Hebrew  language  than  its  sister  dialect ! 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTES  ON  BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  E.  Robinson. 

The  City  Ephraim,  John  11 : 54. 

After  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  instance  and  coun¬ 
sel  of  Caiphas,  determined  to  seize  Jesus  and  cause  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  To  avoid  their  machinations,  our  Lord  withdrew  from  Jerusalem 
“  unto  a  country  near  to  the  wilderness,  into  a  city  called  Ephraim,  and 
there  abode  with  his  disciples;”  John  11:  54.  This  place  has  never  yet 
been  identified  with  any  modern  site ;  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  ascertain  anything  more  than  its  general  position. 
The  following  comparisons  and  combinations  may  perhaps  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject. 

This  city  Ephraim  ( Jjkpgaifi,  ^Eipgip)  has  been  correctly  assumed  as  being 
the  same  with  the  Ephraim  or  Ephron  of  2  Chr.  13:  19,  Heb.  in 
Keri,  Tinas  in  Chethib,  Sept. which  place  Abijah  king  of  Judah, 
after  his  great  battle  with  Jeroboam,  took  from  the  latter  along  with  Bethel 
and  Jeslranah.  It  lay  therefore  not  far  remote  from  Bethel.  So  too  Jo¬ 
sephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  marched  from  Cesarea  to  the  hill-country, 
subdued  the  toparchies  of  Gophna  and  Acraba  with  the  small  cities  (no- 
llxviu)  Bethel  and  Ephraim  ( EtpQa’i'p)^  and  then  proceeded  to  Jerusalem ; 
Jos.  B.  J.  4. 9. 9.  This  also  is  doubtless  the  Ephron  Lq>QMv)  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  which  the  former  places  at  eight,  and  the  latter  (correcting 
Eusebius)  at  nearly  twenty  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem ;  Onomast 
art  Ephron, 

There  was  another  similar  name  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Ophrah  in 
Benjamin,  Josh.  18:  23.  1  Sam.  13:17,  Heb.  finBS,  Sept. ’£(]ppod^«.  This 
was  apparently  the  Jlphra  CAtpga)  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  Jive 
Roman  miles  east  of  Bethel ;  Onomast  art.  Aphra^ 
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The  question  suggests  itself:  Were  perhaps  Ophra  and  Ephron 
(mW  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  one 

and  the  same  place  ^  This  would  seem  not  improbable,  as  both  forms 
have  the  same  general  signification,  faim,  fawn-like,  from  the  noun  *nB3> 
faum;  one  receiving  simply  the  feminine  ending,  and  the  other  taking  the 
very  common  termination  'j'i.  The  same  idea  is  favored,  too,  by  the  like 
analogy  in  the  Hebrew  forms  for  Shiloh,  viz.  and  ;  this  latter 
being  found  in  the  gentile  noun  <S%{fomfe,  and  in  the  of  Jo¬ 

sephus  ;  see  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  art.  no.  2.  So  likewise  in  the  forms 
rta  Giloh  and  Gilonite.  Further,  the  great  laxness  and  variety  of 

manner  with  which  Hebrew  names  are  written  in  Greek,  leaves  ample 
room  for  such  a  position.  Thus  another  Ophrah  (iT^B»)  in  Manasseh  is 
written  by  the  LXX,  Judg.  6:  11.  8:  27,  32.  fr.  5;  and  by  Jose¬ 

phus  *Etpqttv,  Antiq.  5.  6.  5.  Hence  for  Heb.  we  have  ^kkpqa^a 
and  ^EtpQav ;  and  for  Heb.  we  have  *Ikpqojp  and 

If  now  we  admit  the  probable  identity  of  Ephraim  (or  Ephron)  and 
Ophra  in  the  Old  Testament :  and  that  of  Ephraim  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  with  both ;  and  follow  out  this  suggestion ;  we  shall  find  it  giving 
still  further  confirmation  from  several  circumstances.  According  to  John 
11:  54,  the  place  in  question  was  situated  near  the  desert ;  according  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  Josephus  it  was  not  far  from  Bethel ;  according 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  lay  five  Roman  miles  from  Bethel  in  the  east¬ 
ern  quarter,  and  nearly  twenty  Roman  miles  (Jerome  says  “  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  mile”)  north  of  Jerusalem.  Now,  taking  all  these  specifications  to¬ 
gether,  they  ajjply  with  great  exactness  to  the  lofty  site  of  the  modern 
Taiyibeh,  two  hours  northeast  of  Bethel,  and  six  hours  and  twenty  min¬ 
utes  north-northeast  of  Jerusalem,  (reckoning  three  Roman  miles  to  the 
hour,)  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  the  broad  tract  of  desert  country  lying 
between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  also  along  the  western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  a  position  so  remarkable,  that  one  cannot  suppose  it  to 
have  been  left  unoccupied  in  ancient  tithes;  see  Bibl.  Res.  in  Palest  II. 
p.  121 — 124.  The  striking  coincidence  of  ail  these  circumstances  would 
seem  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt,  that  we  have  here,  in  the  modern  Tai¬ 
yibeh,  the  ancient  Ephraim  to  which  Jesus  thus  withdrew. 

If  we  have  now  succeeded  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  city  Ephraim, 
new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  during  the  six 
months  before  the  Saviour’s  passion.  According  to  Matt.  19: 1  and  Mark 
10:  1,  our  Lord’s  last  approach  to  Jerusalem  was  by  way  of  Perea  and 
Jericho.  At  Ephraim  he  could  overlook  the  whole  of  Perea,  as  well  as 
all  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  natural  for  him, 
than  to  pass  over  into  that  region  and  there  preach  the  Gospel  on  his  way 
back  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time.  Here  then  John  harmonizes  with 
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Matthew  and  Mark ;  according  to  whom  great  multitudes  followed  Jesus 
on  this  journey.  To  this  journey  there  may  likewise  be  referred  Luke 
13:  23  ;  as  also  the  following  chapters  of  Luke,  to  dispose  of  which  a  re¬ 
turn  of  our  Lord  to  Galilee  has  been  usually  assumed  after  the  preceding 
feast  of  Tabernacles.  But  of  such  a  return  not  the  slightest  hint  is  found 
in  any  of  the  Evangelists. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

SELECT  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE.  ' 

CUmical  and  General  Liierature.  A  new  volume  of  Prof.  Ritter’s  great 
geographical  work  was  published  in  1844  and  forms  Vol.  5  of  West  Asia. 
It  contains  the  routes  of  the  most  recent  travellers  in  Mesopotamia  as 
Grant,  Ainsworth  and  Forbes ;  examines  some  points  of  great  interest  in 
biblical  geography,  as  the  position  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  Haran, 
and  the  river  Chebar;  and  treats  at  considerable  length  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylonia. — The  transactions  of  the  Philological  and  Historical  class  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  for  1842,  published  in  1844,  form  a  quarto  volume 
of  nearly  500  pages, — ^quite  a  contrast  to  the  meagre  volume  of  the 
previous  year.  Among  the  articles  the  longest  is  an  attempt  at  a  To¬ 
pography  of  the  products  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  M.  Schott.  An  essay 
by  Prof.  Zumpt  on  the  state  of  the  Philosophical  schools  at  Athens  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  the  students  of  philosophy  and  classical  antiqui¬ 
ties. 

The  learned  French  scholar  Boissonade  published  during  the  last  year 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  fables  of  Balbius  written  in  the  Choliam- 
bic  or  Hipponactean  measure  and  discovered  a  short  time  since  in  the 
convent  of  St  Laura  on  Mt.  Athos.  A  few  only  of  these  fables  had  been 
known  in  their  perfect  state,  but  the  notice  of  Choliambic  verses  in  the 
prose  of  the  so-called  fables  of  Aesop  had  led  several  learned  men  to 
attempt  to  reconstruct  them.  A  lame  attempt  of  that  kind  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  Berger’s  book  entitled  Babrii  fabularum  choliambicarum  libri  tree, 
(Munich  1816).  Berger  gives  ninety-three,  some  of  which  may  be  call¬ 
ed  bad  prose  made  worse.  Parts  of  twenty-two  are  given,  as  restored 
by  various  scholars,  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Cambridge  1832,  vol. 
1.  p.  280).  Babrius,  who  was  supposed  to  belong  to  or  to  have  lived  be¬ 
fore  the  Augustan  period,  is  thrust  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  Seve- 
nis  by  Boissonade  in  consequence  of  some  indications  in  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ems  to  the  fables. 
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An  edition  of  Strabo  of  the  highest  importance  for  tlie  very  corrupt 
text  of  that  geographer  and  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  man¬ 
uscripts  is  now  in  progress  at  Berlin.  The  editor  is  Dr.  Gustav  Kramer. 
One  vol.  containing  a  preface  and  the  text  of  six  lK>oks  has  been  pub¬ 
lished. — The  Corpus  Inscriptionuin  Graecarum  of  Boeckb  has  reached 
the  first  fasciculus  of  the  Third  Volume. — Orelli  has  published  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  his  Select  Latin  inscriptions. — The  Anecdota  Delphica  of 
Ernest  Curtius,  (Berlin  1843),  contains  inscriptions  discovered  at  Delphi 
by  Ottfried  Muller,  the  author  and  A.  Scholl.  Miiller  died  immediately 
after.  There  are  connected  with  the  inscriptions  admirable  essays  on 
the  manumission  of  slaves  in  Greece,  and  on  some  decrees  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council. 

An  edition  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  important  for  the  text  by  C.  Sintenis, 
author  of  an  excellent  edition  of  the  life  of  Pericles,  has  advanced  to  the 
third  volume.  A  fourth  will  easily  finish  the  original  text  We  hope 
Sintenis  will  add  a  commentary,  which  he  can  do  better  than  any  man 
living. 

The  second  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  Matter’s  Histoire  de 
I’Ecole  d’Alexandrie  appeared  in  1844.  This  edition  has  been  very 
much  altered  from  the  first  which  came  out  twenty-three  years  since. 
The  second  volume  treats  of  the  sciences  pursued, at  Alexandria,  particular¬ 
ly  of  the  mathematics,  astronomy  and  geography. 

Works  on  Hebrew  Grammar,  Bihliccd  Interpretation,  etc.  Dr.  Gustav 
Bruckner  has  published  a  “New  Hebrew  Reading  Book  with  Notes  and 
a  Glossary.”  The  author  belongs  to  the  school  of  Gesenius,  and  was 
employed  by  him  in  preparing  Indexes,  etc.  for  the  Thesaurus.  Gesenius 
bore  testimony  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  to  his  exact 
grammatical  knowledge,  etc.  “  Bruckner  differs  from  his  teacher,”  says  a 
writer  in  Tboluck’s  Anzeiger,  Sept  1844,  “by  a  fundamental  insight  into 
the  religious  and  theological  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  Gesenius 
recognizing  in  the  sacred  writings  only  the  products  of  oriental  literature.” 
Dr.  B.  published,  in  1842,  a  “  Practical  Help  for  methodical  Exercises  in 
Hebrew  Grammar.”  The  New  Reading  Book  embraces  three  courses, 
the  first  designed  for  exercises  in  the  forms  of  the  grammar,  and  the  other 
two  in  the  Syntax.  The  selections  from  the  historical,  prophetical  and 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  said  to  be  excellent.  The  Notes 
explain  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages. 

Dr.  Hupfeld  of  Halle  has  published  a  little  work  “  On  the  Idea  and 
Method  of  the  so-called  Biblical  Introduction,  with  an  outline  of  its  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.”  The  title  of  Ewald’s  new  Hebrew  grammar,  men¬ 
tioned  p.  192  of  this  Journal,  is  “  Aufiihrliches  Lebrbuch  der  Hebraischen 
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Sprache  des  Alten  Bundes.”  In  this  work  the  two  grammars,  before 
published  by  the  author,  are  amalgamated.  The  price  is  Rthlr. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Tholuck’s  Commentary  on  Jolin,  published  in  1844, 
is  thoroughly  revised  and  somewhat  enlarged.  It  has  references  to  the 
late  writings  of  Neander,  Krabbe,  and  Bauer,  the  third  edition  of  Liieke’s 
Commentary,  De  Wette,  Ebrard’s  Critique  on  the  Evangelical  History,  to 
Mau  on  Death  as  the  Wages  of  Sin,  etc. 


Semisch,  pastor  at  Trebnitz,  and  author  of  a  recent  and  valuable 
work  on  Justin  Martyr,  ha.s  been  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  theol¬ 
ogy  at  Greifswald. — The  first  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  great 
Swiss  Reformer,  Ulric  Zuingli,  has  appeared  at  Zurich,  under  the  charge 
of  Melchior  Schuler  and  J.  Schultess.  The  first  part  contains  the  writ¬ 
ings  published  in  German,  viz.  I.  homiletic,  didactic  and  apologetic, 
1.  relating  to  the  transition  in  the  views  of  the  author  from  Roman  Cath¬ 
olicism  to  evangelical  truth  and  freedom,  2.  relating  to  baptism  and  the 
famous  sacramentarian  controversy ;  II.  writings  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  1.  poetical,  2.  pedagogical,  3.  political,  all  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally.  An  appendix  contains  an  ex[>lanation  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  words  and  the  syntax  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  Zuingli’s  writings.  The  second  part  embraces  the  Latin  works ;  1.  those 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  German  productions,  in  similar  order ;  11. 
exegetical  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  III.  Letters.  Four  large 
Indexes  complete  the  work.  We  shall  embrace  an  early  op]:)ortunity  to 
give  an  account  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Zuingli,  who  was  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  most  interesting  of  the  great  Reformers,  and  to  whom,  amid 
the  splendor  that  has  surrounded  Luther’s  name,  full  justice  has  never 
been  accorded. 

The  long  expected  work  of  Julius  Miiller  on  Sin  was  published  at 
Breslau,  in  1844,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  of  517  and  590  pages.  The  title  is 
“  Die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Siinde.”  The  author  is  professor  at 
Halle,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Ottfried  Miiller.  The  work  is 
divided  into  five  Books,  which  discuss  the  actual  existence  of  sin,  the 
principal  theories  which  have  been  propounded  in  explaining  it,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  sin,  the  extent  of  sin,  and  the  increase  of  sin  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual.  These  subjects  are  subdivided  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  chapters  and  sections.  The  analysis  in  the  table  of  contents  oc¬ 
cupies  twenty-eight  closely  printed  pages.  A  mere  glance  at  this  will 
show  the  scientific  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  discussion. 

A  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Sartorius,  “  Die  Lehre  von  der  heiligen 
Liebe  oder  Grundzlige  der  evangelisch-kirchlichen  Moraltheologie,”  has 
just  appeared  at  Stuttgard  in  two  thin  volumes.  The  motto  of  the  work, 
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quoted  from  Augustine,  is,  “  Definitio  brevis  et  Vera  virtutis :  ordo  est 
amoris.”  It  has  a  high  reputation  among  evangelical  theologians  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Since  the  last  No.  of  this  Journal  was  published.  Prof.  Stuart’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Apocalypse  has  appeared  from  the  press  of  Allen,  Mor¬ 
rill  and  Wardwell,  in  tivo  vols.  8vo.  of  504  pages  each,  'i'he  first  volume 
is  taken  up  with  matters  of  an  introductory  nature,  pertaining  to  the 
character  of  the  book,  its  authorship  and  the  time  when  it  was  written, 
nature  of  its  language  and  idiom,  comparison  of  it  with  Old  Testament 
j)rophecies  and  with  contemporary  ajmchrj’plml  writings,  history  of  the 
interpretation  of  it,  etc.  The  second  volume  contains  the  Commentary 
and  several  dissertations  on  various  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
The  design  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  to  encourage  and  console  the  church 
of  God,  when  suffering  severe  affliction  and  pei*secution.  The  writer, 
under  the  guise  of  lofty  poetry  and  of  extended  symbolical  language,  pre¬ 
dicts,  for  the  consolation  of  Christ’s  servants,  first  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  persecuting  power,  second  of  Pagan  Rome,  and,  third,  of  a  future 
unknown  enemy,  under  the  title  of  Gog  and  Magog.  After  this  foe  is 
destroyed,  the  church  will  enjoy  a  long  j)erlod  of  the  highest  prosperity, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  end  of  the  world,  the  general  resurrection  and 
the  New  Jerusalem,  or  glorified  state.  The  Commentary  will,  doubtless, 
awaken  general  attention  and  earnest  discussion  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britain,  the  more  so,  as  on  some  fundamental  points,  it  is  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  interpretations  of  the  Apocalypse  which  have  had  univer¬ 
sal  currency  where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  In  Germany,  the 
Ajmealypse  has  received  less  attention  than  perhaps  any  of  the  larger 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  most  interesting  and  able  writers  are  Herder, 
Eichhorn,  Ewald,  and  Llicke.  The  latter  has  {)ublished  only  an  Intro¬ 
duction. 

Crocker  and  Brewster  of  Boston  have  in  press :  A  New  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek.  Printed  from  the  text  of  Hahn’s  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  By  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.  This  is 
wholly  a  new  work ;  and  the  arrangment  differs  in  several  important  par¬ 
ticulars  from  that  of  any  previous  Harmony.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  portions  relating  to  the  interval  of  time  between  our  Lord’s  last 
arrival  at  Jerusalem  and  the  preceding  festival  of  the  Tabernacles  ;  this 
part  being  arranged  in  conformity  wdth  the  new  views  ari.sing  out  of  the 
identification  of  the  city  Ephraim,  as  exhibited  in  a  preceding  Article  in 
the  present  No.  of  this  work. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  late  edition,  (1842),  of  Winer’s  Chaldee 
Grammar  has  l>een  translated  by  Prof  Hacked;  of  Newton,  and  will  soon 


